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Art. I.—Proposed Substitutes for Christianity. 


I* his latest work Strauss propounded two questions: Are 

we still Christians? a question to which he returned a 
negative answer; and, Have we still a Religion? to which his 
reply was, after a fashion, affirmative. He claimed to speak 
on behalf of the cultivated laity of the European nations, and, 
as their self-constituted representative, repudiated all that is 
supernatural in religion, retaining, however, an intellectual 
respect and admiration for the cosmical order, an emotional 
interest in art, and a habitual effort after an improved morality 
—these together being deemed sufficient to replace abandoned 
Christianity. 

More especially within the tow years which have elapsed 
since Strauss’s death, the possibility has been openly con- 
sidered, by literary and scientific authorities, of breaking, not 
only with the Christian religion, but with everything which 
has hitherto been denominated religion in any sense. These 
are outspoken days; and the question is freely debated : 
Is it possible for “a man of his century,” who accepts the 
conclusions of physical science and of historical criticism, any 
longer to remain a believer in the supernatural and Divine 
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origin of Christianity? And there are many who consider 
this question to have been long ago decided in the negative, 
and who put forward questions more fundamental still: Is it 
reasonable to believe in a Divine Originator of the universe ? 
in a supernatural order and relations? in a spiritual realm ? 
Have we any power of knowing what does not address itself 
to the senses? Are God, morality, the future life, anything 
more than illusions of the imagination? Is Religion anything 
more than a fast-perishing survival of other times, of other 
states of society, of other and antiquated habits of thought ? 
And if Agnosticism is destined to be the philosophy of the 
future, is there any modification of religion which enlightened 
men may regard as tolerable, in some liberal and elastic form, 
if but as a transition from what was to what will be, and 
must be ? 

Now, it is not questioned that Christianity has been a 
mighty factor in the intellectual, social, and moral life of 
Europe throughout long centuries. No one, indeed, denies 
that it has been associated, in the character and life of many 
of its adherents and supporters, with very much that can only 
be reprehended and regretted ; and many will admit that, as a 
religion, it has been largely and often overgrown by foreign 
and noxious growths. Still, Christianity itself commands no 
small measure of respect from many even of the most revolu- 
tionary, amongst those whose respect is worth having. It has 
a great past to appeal to. It claims to be a Revelation from 
God, and a Law for man. Its revelation is incomparable for 
sublimity ; its law is incomparable for purity and for power. 
Its measureless influence over individuals, over social relations 
and usages, over national policy, has been exercised, with 
beneficial effect, through successive generations. It is fair to 
remember that Christianity, as a religion, must not be judged - 
merely by the church or churches which have professed it. 
Just and discerning advocates contend that it must be dis- 
criminated from the merely human factors with which it has 
intermixed. As a religion, Christianity has been a restraint 
upon the passions of the great and powerful, and an influence 
to ameliorate the condition and redress the wrongs of humanity. 
It has been more than a guide and impulse to the active, the 
energetic, the heroic: it has been the support and consolation 
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of the feeble, the sorrowful, the hopeless, the martyred, the 
dying. 

By candid opponents all this must be admitted. Still, not- 
withstanding all this, allowing all this,—if Christianity be not 
true, it must and will be abandoned. Nothing will save it 
except the verification of its claims. These must, no doubt, 
be decided upon grounds of free inquiry. We have no fear 
of the result, when science, criticism, and philosophy have 
fully done their work. 

Meanwhile, it is permissible, it is almost necessary, to ask : 
What is the alternative if Christianity be rejected? Will 
any system, or doctrine, or law, or fellowship, take its place ? 
If there are formidable rivals, where and what are they ? 
What do they promise to do for man? Are they likely to 
perform the promises they give? Supposing that they are, 
will any compensation be afforded for all that we are expected 
aud required to renounce? In a word, What are the proposed 
substitutes for Christianity ? 


Let us, for the sake of argument, grant that we, or our 
children, constrained by the irresistible logic of science, of 
criticism, of events, must needs abandon the religion of our 
fathers. Let us assume, for the moment, that the inevitable 
destiny of Christianity is to disappear; that, as some of “the 
cultivated” have already quitted the camp, the whole host 
of them will sooner or later prove deserters. Suppose that, 
whether or not the old name continues venerable, all that is 
specially and distinctively Christian comes to be regarded as 
effete, incredible superstition. This is indeed a difficult and 
distressing supposition for us to make. Yet the possible 
future may and should be faced; and we are persuaded that 
the endeavour will be helpful to the Christian thinker, and 
indirectly confirmative of his faith, The very interesting 
inquiry emerges: Is any belief or spiritual power prepared to 
take the place supposed to be vacated? to ascend the throne 
of the human heart? to become the guide, legislator, inspirer, 
of the more developed race? If our sun is soon to set for 
ever, what sun is about to climb the eastern sky ? 

The grounds of dissatisfaction with Christianity, on the part 
of many who claim to represent and embody modern thinking 
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are clear and simple. There are grounds of a very funda- 
mental character common to all opponents of religion as religion. 
The views taken both of man and of God, by materialists and 
atheists, are such as to exclude all conceptions of human nature 
as spiritual and immortal, all convictions of a supersensual 
system, all confidence in a Ruler distinguished by wisdom and 
other attributes of personality. It is undeniable that the 
tendency of the popular unbelief of our times is towards the 
rejection of what may be called the essentials of all religion. 
Agnosticism and Atheism are practically one. 

The radical opponents of religion are antagonists of human 
accountability,—in any moral sense of that word. Civilised 
man is indeed subject to the laws of society, and mankind is 
necessarily confined within the rigid boundaries of natural law. 
But these limitations are by no means the same as the amena- 
bility of man to the restraints of Divine government,—as 
moral responsibility. It is on this ground that well-wishers 
to humanity, even when not themselves of distinctively spiritual 
habits, view with alarm the possibility of the disappearance of 
religious faith ; hitherto, at all events, such faith has been an 
important element in the constitution and order of human 
society. But the self-denying morality of the Christian faith is 
meaningless to the repudiator of the spiritual nature of man. 

On the other hand, there are opponents of Christianity who 
are sincere, and even passionate supporters of Religion. In 
their view, the true dignity of man lies in his spiritual, and 
probably immortal nature, their great hope for the future is 
the extension of the higher and nobler view of human nature 
amongst all classes and all nations. And to such the idea of 
God is as precious and as sacred as it is to the Christian. 
Nay, the very distinguishing language of Christianity is com- 
mon property to them: God is the moral Ruler, the heavenly 
Father, and His presence and fellowship are to them the 
sacred meaning of the spiritual life. 

Yet many of these high-toned Theists are utterly opposed 
to much that has been, and is, generally cherished by Christians 
as part and parcel of their system. In their view, miracles 
are incredible, and any evidence on their behalf is unworthy 
even of consideration. Prophecy, as prediction of future 
events, is an impossibility. Special Revelation was a fable of 
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earlier, more susceptible, and less critical times. And, of 
course, in their view, Christ was a human teacher merely, 
though peerless in moral excellence and in spiritual wisdom. 
Accordingly, the doctrines which have been so prominently 
held in the Church from the early ages, are repudiated: the 
Trinity, Redemption, Renewal, etc., are accretions, fictitious 
accretions, to be removed from the simple “ religion of Jesus ”! 

It has been, and is, contended, by students of human 
nature and human history, that man must and will have a 
religion. The more philosophical among our opponents recognise 
this fact. Whereas the ignorant and brutal among the infidels 
treat religion with scorn and ridicule, as the offspring of 
superstition, or as the device of priesthoods, the well-informed 
and thoughtful acknowledge that human nature and human 
history agree in supporting the very general conviction that, 
by the necessity of his nature, man is, and will be, and ought 
to be, religious. Philosophy analyses the constituents of our 
nature, and finds there what has been termed a religious con- 
sciousness, or impulse, or tendency. History, under the guid- 
ance of the light which has dawned upon our own century, 
investigates humanity in its wonderful diversity, and finds in 
it a still more wonderful unity. The science of comparative 
religion is almost as developed and as authoritative as the 
science of comparative grammar. The study of the individual, 
combined with the study of the race, has conduced to the 
conviction that man irreligious is man maimed, mutilated, 
undeveloped, abnormal, monstrous. Endeavours have indeed 
been made to represent certain debased tribes of savages as 
destitute of rudimentary religious ideas and observances, but 
these endeavours have been unsuccessful in proportion to the 
thoroughness of ethnological investigation. And it is certain 
that, in many instances, the higher we ascend the stream of 
time, the less is what is called natural religion corrupted by 
superstitious beliefs and practices. 

But then our age, given above all things to revert to first 
principles, asks, What is religion? Have we not mistaken 
some accident of religion for its substance? May we not hold 
fast by the importance and necessity of religion; and yet, by 
rejecting what is proved to be immaterial, retain all that is 
valuable? Whether we are still to call ourselves Christians, 
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and to refuse to break with old habits and associations, or are 
to make an altogether new beginning from foundations hitherto 
unrecognised,—in any case, we are still to be religious men. 
Whether the name be rejected or retained, Christianity, as a 
distinctive doctrine, is to be outgrown, and some substitute of 
human invention is to take its place. 

When a great change is imminent in human affairs, there 
may usually be discerned in the intellectual or social atmo- 
sphere some intimations and forebodings of the approaching 
change. Look, for instance, at the vast change which has 
been, now for almost a century, proceeding in Europe, affecting 
the political rights and social privileges of the people at large. 
Who can doubt that the monopolies, the class legislation, the 
inequality, the oppression, which have largely characterised 
the past, are disappearing, and are destined in the not-distant 
future to be replaced by an amelioration of the lot of the 
multitude, and by the extension of equal rights to men of all 
classes? He who should doubt this would prove his want of 
political insight and sagacity. Details we cannot predict ; but 
we can foresee which principles will triumph in the new 
social order. 

Is not the same the case with regard to religion? Is there 
no evidence as to what is to be the religion, if any, of the 
coming generations? Just as absolute monarchy and oligarchy 
are certain to disappear before the progress of the democratic 
movement, just so shall we say that Christianity must fade 
away, and that another religion, in succession to Christianity, 
will prevail among the leading races of mankind? What is 
that religion to be? 

An attempt to answer this question will lead to a strange 
conclusion. The variety of the replies, and their utter incon- 
sistency with one another, will not only bewilder the imagina- 
tion ; it will drive the intelligence back from the road which 
invites exploration, but rewards it with no defined and certain 
issue. If the inquirer is led to despondency, and to content- 
ment with ignorance, the result of the inquiry will be an evil 
and not a gain. But if he comes to recognise the common 
unsatisfactoriness and the mutual destructiveness of the pro- 
. posed theories, doctrines, systems, modes of cultus, etc., he may 
very properly ask himself whether he is upon the right track, 
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and whether, after all, it is reasonable to expect, and right to 
hope that Christianity will ever be superseded ! 

In classifying the proposed substitutes for Christianity, we 
are here dealing only with such as have been put forward in 
our own country, and have obtained some measure of recogni- 
tion and support. In some cases the seed has been sown by 
foreign hands, and the harvest has been reaped here. Any- 
thing like an exhaustive enumeration and classification it 
would be absurd to attempt within the limits of this article ; 
we are content to take into consideration such “ substitutes” 
as are proposed in ordinary English society and in current 
English literature. 

Agnosticism is undeniably one of the great and fashionable 
doctrines of our day, and has its powerful advocates. Such 
philosophers as Mr. Herbert Spencer, and such critics as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, naturally carry weight with the educated 
public. And accordingly many unbelievers in Christianity 
are content to talk of the infinite and unknowable Power 
which is behind all phenomena; of the Power, or stream of 
tendency, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness; as if 
these were more philosophical conceptions than the Christian’s 
Deity. But as the philosophies in question have offered no 
practical substitute for religion, further notice of them does 
not seem called for here. The same may be said of Mr. J. S. 
Mill’s position, viz. that the Being of God and the clairzs of 
Christianity are not established, and are supported only by an 
undefined measure of probability. 

Furthest removed from Christianity among its assailants, 
who aspire to become its successors, is SECULARISM, or the 
system which would ignore all religion of every kind, and 
would substitute for it absorption in the interests of this 
earthly life, and devotion to all that can promote bodily 
pleasure and comfort, and consequently external social well- 
being. 

There is an energetic section of the working class in this 
country, who have not merely forsaken Christianity, but who 
regard our religion and all that distinctively belongs to it with 
bitter hatred. Political and social grounds may be discerned 
beneath the form of infidelity which has for many years been 
known as Secularism. The indifference of the Anglican clergy 
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to Reform, the hostility of the upper classes generally to the 
introduction of Free-trade, the want of sympathy displayed 
by religious people towards the elevation of the labouring and 
artisan classes,—these have, with some justice, been put for- 
ward in explanation of the enmity to religious institutions and 
their supporters, which grew up in our large towns more than a 
generation ago, but which has certainly attracted more atten- 
tion since the election of Mr. Bradlaugh as member of Parlia- 
ment for Northampton. Many of the leading Chartists were 
atheists, and some of them suffered for their irreligion as well 
as for their violence. Lately, however, there have been no 
symptoms of desire to appeal to physical force, and in this 
sense it would be unjust to denominate the infidel party as 
revolutionary. The propaganda has been carried on chiefly 
in two ways: by public discussions, and by the circulation of 
very cheap literature, chiefly of a periodical kind. 

There are two parties among the Secularists : a more mode- 
rate party, led by Mr. G. J. Holyoake, an honourable man and 
a fair controversialist, whose life has been devoted to the im- 
provement of his order; and a more extreme party, led by the 
well-known Mr. C. Bradlaugh. A discussion has been carried 
on between these champions of the Secular theory, as to 
whether or not atheism is of its essence. Mr. Holyoake does 
not lay so much stress upon atheism as upon the diffusion of 
secular knowledge. To quote his own words :— 


“‘ Atheism really appears to me a little thing compared with the mightier 
knowledge and secular uses of the universe. As we can judge of the tenant- 
ableness, beauty, and excellence of a house without knowing of its ownership, 
so we can judge of the splendour and teachings of Nature, though special 
knowledge of its origin be not vouchsafed to us.”! 


What, according to this thoughtful writer, is to replace the 
laws, the motives, and the hopes of Christianity? It is cer- 
tainly remarkable to find such a man content to limit human 
interest to this present life, to live with no thought of a Creator 
and Judge, with no conscious relation to a supramundane 
sphere of being! Yet that such is the case appears from such 
passages as the following, in which Mr. Holyoake exalts justice, 


mutual service, and natural science, into the position hitherto 
assigned to religion :— 


1 The Trial of Theism, Preface of 1877. 
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“TI sum up the Logic of Life in four interdependent things, easy to 
remember, essential to practise, . . . namely, Freethought, Truth, Indepen- 
dence, Courtesy. . . . These are personal qualities that must underlie all 
manly character. . . . Of the connection of these views with the future life 
little need be said. He who lives a life of truth and service is always fitted 
to die. . . . It is delusive to pull down the altar of superstition, and not 
erect an altar of science in its place. To pack up the household gods of 
superstition and leave the fireside bare will hardly answer. Affirmative 
Atheism must teach that Nature is the Bible of truth, work is worship, that 
duty is dignity, and the unselfish service of others consolation.” ! 


The other school of English Secularists consists of more 
violently antagonistic and destructive minds. At the head of 
this is Mr. Bradlaugh, formerly known by the significant nom- 
de-guerre, “Iconoclast.” These atheists are, like Milton’s 
Moloch, for open war. They are engaged in a constant assault 
upon all that Christians hold sacred and dear. It is a dis- 
tressing and nauseous task to read the profane, scurrilous, 
obscene, and slanderous publications, which are poured out 
from the atheistic press, by authors whose shamelessness has 
gained them an unenviable notoriety. We cannot complain of 
any reticence on the part of these defiant Secularists. Their 
leader says: “It is perfectly true that Secularism is without 
God.” He holds, as we Christians hold, that it is absurd to 
deny a God, and yet to profess a religion. An examination 
of the writings of several of this school enables us to say, that 
in their view all religion and worship are superstition, that 
the welfare of humanity may be secured without any acknow- 
ledgment of the supernatural, that the Bible is in many parts 
altogether incredible, and that Christianity mixes up with 
some good moral teaching not a little of heathen superstition 
and of error. 

But is this system—so widely spread among our artisans— 
a merely destructive system? The intention of its supporters 
is to make it something much more than destructive. To 
quote Mr. Bradlaugh: “I shall endeavour to demonstrate 
that Atheism affords greater possibility for human happiness 
than any system yet based on, or possible to be founded on, 
Theism, and I contend that the lives of true atheists must be 
more virtuous, because more human, than those of the believers 
in Deity.”* This is, indeed, an astounding claim, but it is one 


1 The Trial of Theism, p. 247. 2 Plea for Atheism. 
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which has been advanced by other supporters of the atheistic 
doctrine,—one of whom, a somewhat prominent man of science, 
has declared that he did not know how morally beautiful 
human life could be until he joined the ranks of the disbelievers 
in God! The writer above quoted maintains that, in pulling 
down Christianity, his party are really constructing what is 
far more valuable. “ Atheism,” says he, “ properly understood, 
is no mere disbelief, is in nowise a cold barren negative ; it is, 
on the contrary, a hearty, fruitful affirmation of all truth, and 
involves the positive assertion and action of highest humanity.”' 
It is not easy to understand what is meant by such language ; 
is it anything more than a substitution of scientific knowledge 
and social comfort for faith in God and hope of heaven? One 
of Mr. Bradlaugh’s colleagues professes a belief in the duty of 
worship, by which, however, he explains that he means, “ the 
deep reverence and admiration for nature and for man.” 

Strauss, as the title of his book, Zhe Old Faith and the New, 
implies, believed himself to retain a certain kind of faith. In 
fact, he maintained that the essential doctrine of all true religion 
is equally open to him with the Christian. He had learned 
from Schleiermacher to place the essence of the religious life in 
a conscious dependence upon a higher power; and, in giving 
up belief in a personal God, he simply, as he thought, trans- 
ferred that feeling of dependence to the Order which rules in 
the physical universe. “We have retained,” he says, “the 
essential ingredient of all religion—-the sentiment of uncon- 
ditional dependence. Whether we say God or Cosmos, we feel 
our relation to the one, as to the other, to be one of absolute 
dependence.” 

But what can this CosMIcAL religion do to meet the practical 
necessities of the human heart, the practical emergencies of 
the human lot? Strauss frankly acknowledges that Chris- 
tianity offers great advantages to those who admit her claims. 
And he evidently feels that the competition is scarcely an 
equal one. In his view, poetry, music,—in fact, what we 
should call the divinely-appointed ornaments and pleasures 
of life—are to be regarded as the solace of human care and 
sorrow. These, however, it is admitted, aid the heart only 
in some fleeting moments, and can scarcely be regarded as 

1 Plea for Atheism. 
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constant and life-long resources. His words are worth 
quoting :— 

“Tn mitigation of the pain which the consciousness of these stains, which 
the qualms of conscience prepare for us, Christianity offers the atonement ; 
it opens the sheltering arms of belief in providence to the timorous feeling 
of abandonment to the rude chances of this world, while at the same time 
illuminating the dimness: of this terrestrial night by the prospect of an 
immortal life in heaven. We have seen that the sum-total of these conso- 
lations must irretrievably vanish on our standpoint, and this must be 
perceived by every one who has placed himself on it, though but with one 
foot. He will ask, however, what it is we on our side have to offer him 
instead.” 

What is the substitute proposed? Strauss proposes: 
1. Instead of forgiveness of sin, “an incessant and earnest 
endeavour,” ze. to do better; 2. Instead of providence, the 
conviction that “Necessity is Reason herself ;” and 3. In- 
stead of immortality, a hope that others will benefit by each 
man’s life, and a willingness to perish and to be no more! 
This is a combination of Cosmism with Morality. 

It does not seem that any decided line can be drawn mark- 
ing off the position of such Secularists as Messrs. Holyoake 
and Bradlaugh from that taken by the author of Natural 
Religion. The latter book is indeed the production of an 
accomplished scholar, but it presents for acceptance a view of 
religion which cannot be specifically discriminated from that 
already explained. The author is convinced that, even if we 
reject the supernatural, we are not reduced to a merely animal 
life, devoted to the pleasures of sense, and the acquisition of 
mammon as a means thereto. In this, however, the better 
natures among the coarse atheistic party are at one with the 
learned and eloquent Professor. 

It is certainly a sign of the times that such a book as 
Natural Religion should have proceeded from the pen of the 
author of Ecce Homo. It shows that (as already stated), in the 
view of many, the question of the day is no longer, Are we 
Christians? but one more fundamental and revolutionary, viz. 
Have we any religion? The influence of Strauss’s last work 
is very painfully evident in the author’s line of inquiry. It is 
true that, according to the profession of the writer, he merely 
aims to show that, at the very worst, so to speak, the progress 
of science and of “the Revolution” does not leave us merely 
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to sensual pleasure and to secular interests. But the gloomy 
prospect is too plainly set before us as the inevitable; the 
time is represented as fast approaching when science, art, and 
the excellencies of the human character will constitute the 
domain of religion. Instead of worshipping a Being of infinite 
moral excellence, men will take to admiring what is very big, 
very regular, or very pretty,—will, in fact, revert to the polished 
Paganism of ancient Hellas. It is painful to write it, but the 
accomplished Professor takes a position religiously only half a 
step above the Bradlaughs and Wattses of the secular press. 

That Christianity is to be abandoned is assumed; that is 
to say, the Resurrection of Christ, and all that is miraculous, 
is to be disbelieved, the future life of man is to be rejected, 
and the existence of a personal Divine Ruler is to be denied. 
It must surely be the irony of the author which professes 
that his tenets are both Christian and Biblical! However, 
according to his view of the matter, to give up the beliefs men- 
tioned, which seem to us central and vital to Christianity, is 
to give up what is quite immaterial, and not worth contending 
for. We are not left without a substitute for Christianity, 
without a religion; we have something quite as good, nay, 
better, inasmuch as it is something our hold upon which 
cannot ‘be loosened by the inevitable progress of human 
thought. 

Upon this theory what have we left? “The substance of 
religion is culture, and the fruit of it the higher life.”’ We 
are by no means to become atheists; an atheist is a man who 
does not believe in the regularity of the laws of nature! Only 
accept the conclusions of science, and believe in the law of 
gravitation, in the laws of chemical combination, etc., and you 
are no atheist! In addition to the contemplation of scientific 
laws, we have, as a religious exercise, the admiration of form 
and colour as they are blended in works of art. To our minds 
this aspect of religion is less just, less elevating, than the so- 
called picture-worship of the less enlightened among the Roman 
and Oriental Catholics. When we see a poor peasant woman, 
in the chapel of her parish church, prostrate before a picture of 
the Virgin or of the crucified Redeemer, we presume, and in most 
cases justly, that her devotion and grateful affection are not 


1 Natural Religion, p. 145. 
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directed to the picture, but to the gracious and benevolent 
Person of whom it is a symbol. There may be superstition, 
but there may also be, with the superstition, true worship. 
But the Cambridge Professor would have the devotee worship, 
not the tender and mighty Saviour, but the technical skill of 
the painter, the harmonious combination of the figures, or the 
picturesqueness of the landscapes! In our judgment culture 
here retrogrades to fetichism! We see signs of the tendency 
to debase religion to the level of sensualism, a tendency un- 
mistakeably manifest in the lascivious productions of the 
“ fleshly ” school of poetasters, so much read in the dilettante 
society of our day. If woman is to be worshipped instead of 
God, far rather would we see such worship under the form of 
Comtism than under this debasing form of mere voluptuous- 
ness. For Comte regarded woman as an ennobling and refin- 
ing power in human society, not as the mere minister to 
sensual pleasures. It is with deep regret that we cbserve in 
the author of Natural Religion a disposition to encourage a 
tendency which seems to us to need not encouragement but 
repression. There is one consolation: such a bias will cer- 
tainly repel all high-minded and spiritual natures from the 
doctrines advocated. 

A great step in advance appears to us to be taken when 
we pass from the Cosmic Atheism of Mr. Bradlaugh, and the 
religion of human culture, of science and of art, to the 
“ WORSHIP OF HUMANITY” as introduced by Comte, and as 
vigorously maintained, though not successfully promulgated, 
by the English Positivists. The several varieties of atheism 
pass from absolute materialistic Secularism up to the Nature- 
worship which is scarcely to be distinguished from Paganism 
in its nobler forms. But the religious Positivists, zealous as 
they are in the prosecution of scientific knowledge, neverthe- 
less reserve their reverence for spiritual beings and for spiritual 
qualities. There may be (we think there is) a variance between 
their philosophy and their religion, but this inconsistency 
should not blind us to what is elevating and beautiful in their 
avowed belief and worship. 

The Positivist of the higher English type professes, and 
with unquestionable sincerity, the utmost indignation against 
the enemies of religion. The controversy some few years 
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since, in which Mr. Harrison and Professor Huxley took oppo- 
site sides, brought this repugnance very vividly before the 
reading public, and more recent controversial writings of Mr. 
Harrison have marked still more emphatically, because more 
argumentatively, the attitude of the English Comtists upon 
this great question. 

The Positivist leaders very clearly recognise man’s need of 
religion of some sort. Thus Dr. J. H. Bridges represents 
Comte as saying to the scientific world, not in so many words, 
but substantially — 


“So long as you confine your scientific researches to the physical world 
around you, or to man’s animal nature,—so long as you refuse to enter into 
the domain of the social and moral nature of man,—so long will the world 
refuse to regard you as its spiritual leaders. For though the world wants 
steam-engines and electric telegraphs, there are other things which it wants 
yet more. It wants to be taught what to believe, what to worship, what to 
hope ; how to act, how to suffer. So long as your science declines to enter 
upon this field, so long will it have to remain content with a very secondary 
and subordinate place among the influences which act on the European 
mind.” ? 


Mr. Frederic Harrison is equally pronounced in his repre- 
sentation of the religious side of Positivism. His system, he 
maintains, 


“not only admits into its studies the spiritual life of men, but it raises 
this life to be the essential business of all human knowledge. All the 
spiritual sentiments of man, the aspirations of the conscious soul in all their 
purity and pathos, the vast religious experience and potentialities of the 
human heart seen in the history of our spiritual life as a race—this is, we 
say, the principal subject of science and of philosophy. No philosophy, 
no morality, no polity can rest on stable foundations if this be not its 
grand aim ; if it have not a systematic creed, a rational object of worship, 
and a definite discipline of life.” * 


Perhaps the strongest words which a Positivist has written 


concerning the necessity and nobility of religion are from the 
pen of Mr. Harrison :— 


“We mean by religion a scheme which shall explain to us the relations 
of the faculties of the human soul within, of man to his fellow-men beside 
him, to the world and its order around him ; next, that which brings him 
face to face with a Power to which he must bow, with a Providence which 





1 Religion and Progress, p. 14. 
* The Soul and Future Life, pp. 27, 28. 
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he must love and serve, with a Being which he must adore—that which, in 
fine, gives man a doctrine to believe, a discipline to live by, and an Object 
to worship.” ! 


It is well to realise what is the Positivist conception of 
religion. In his Address for 1880 Mr. R. Congreve says :-— 


“ Religion in its full and natural sense will imply—first a sober, scientific, 
and practical body of knowledge ; a constant reference to busy life as we 
know it in modern civilisation ; a lively sympathy with all the interests of 
our fellow-men ; and a consistent life of quiet, happy, useful work. It will 
be religion, inasmuch as it will infuse a grandeur and a unity into all these 
by filling them with all the light of duty, and the warmth of a social affec- 
tion. Worship and adoration are only a part of religion, and a part which 
must be entirely akin to the rest. In every part it will be a human 
religion, a perfectly practical and mundane religion, grounded in thought, 
and issuing in act ; beginning on earth, and ending in man.” 


Mr. Congreve anticipates the spread of the worship of 
Humanity. “Some time or other,” says he, in the Annual 
Address for 1882, “be we well assured, there must come the 
direct worship of Humanity, direct addresses to her, her com- 
plete recognition as a living and real power. ... I should 
greatly regret the cessation for a time of some such mode of 
outward worship as we practise here, domestic rather than 
public ; yet, whatever it is, the distinct assertion, under all 
defects, in the face of our London world, that we are not mere 
thinkers, but men bent on practical objects, with a religious 
service before us, our sense of obligation to which service we 
quicken by weekly meetings.” 

We give these lengthy extracts because we wish to do full 
justice to the high aims of a small, but able and high-minded, 
body of men, and because we wish to fortify our own position 
as to the indispensable necessity of religion, by calling in the 
evidence of those whose views so very decidedly differ from 
our own. 

Objections against the substitution of Humanity for God 
as the supreme object of admiration and worship are obvious 
enough. Let us see in what manner they are’ dealt with by 
the Comtists. ' 

If it be objected against the claims of Humanity upon 
our reverence that the records of Humanity are records of 





1“ Modern Symposium,” Nineteenth Century, April and May 1877. 
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ignorance, error, vice, and crime,—a very obvious objection to 
every instructed mind,—what is the answer? It is, that just 
as when we speak of England with pride and affection, we 
really think of what in England is good and noble, “so with 
Humanity. It is the triumph of good over evil, that is the 
object of our reverence ; and toa conscience not wholly seared, 
the strongest impulse to repentance for a life of selfishness 
will be the thought that, so far as in one man may lie, he has 
hitherto not forwarded, but delayed that triumph.” “The 
chief business of the Religion of Humanity is to gather 
together the noblest traditions of our race, to preserve them, 
and to hand them down, a steadily increasing store, to those 
that shall come after.” ? 

If it be objected that Humanity, judged by the records of 
history, is scarcely fitted to awaken enthusiastic admiration, 
the Positivist points to what past generations have endured for 
our sake, who enter upon the inheritance their sacrifices have 
secured. The blemishes of Humanity are compared to the 
sufferings and humiliation of the Messiah, who had no form 
or comeliness, and who underwent scorn and anguish for our 
gain. 

But is not Humanity an abstraction, with no vividness and 
reality? What is the reply of the Positivist ?— 


“If we are asked, Is not Humanity a mere figment ? how does Humanity 
differ from any other theological or metaphysical abstraction? our answer 
is, Humanity is the assemblage of these noble lives [%.e. of the illustrious 
dead]; of these, and of the countless multitude of those who have laboured 
for the common weal without leaving any record of their name.” 


If, again, it be objected against the Religion of Humanity 
that it has no sufficient sanction, inasmuch as it holds forth no 
expectation of a future life, the Positivist answers: “The 
Religion of Humanity brings its own sanction along with it,” 
i.e. in giving all human beings enough to live for, calling forth 
their highest powers, satisfying their aspirations, and pre- 
senting the noblest principles and aims of action, and 
holding forth a prospect of moral improvement. “If the 
Religion of Humanity helps us to subdue the paltry crav- 
ings of selfish passions by inspiring us with the hope of 


1 Religion and Progress, p. 18. 2 Ibid. p. 20. 
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working for wy a prospect as this, we need ask for no 
further sanction.” 

The Positivist conceives his view of death to be the 
worthiest and noblest. “As we live for others in life, so we 
live in others after death. . . . The difference between our faith 
and that of the orthodox is this: we look to the permanence 
of the activities which give others happiness; they look to the 
permanence of the consciousness which can enjoy happiness, 
Which is the nobler?”? The reply is obvious: all which 
the Positivist looks forward to as the fruit in others of effort 
and devotion, the Christian anticipates as fully as he does ; 
whilst the Christian has the prospect of a continued existence 
of obedience and of service hereafter. 

It is right to observe that a great recommendation of the 
Positive school is their application of the principle of justice 
to politics, and especially to that department of politics which 
is among all nations so largely handed over to selfishness and 
expediency, 
civilised with regard to uncivilised races. 

There are certain respects in which Positivism cultivates 
continuity with antecedent religious systems. Thus the 
Positivist Church has its sacred formula: “ Love our principle; 
order, the basis; progress, the end;” it has its canons of 
conduct : “ Live for others. Live openly.” It has its prayers 
and its collects, its ascriptions of praise and responses ; and 
it has the following benediction, with which the services, 
commemorations, or celebrations, are brought to a close :— 
“The Faith of Humanity, the Hope of Humanity, the Love of 
Humanity, bring you comfort and teach you sympathy, give 
you peace in yourselves, and peace with others now and for 
ever. Amen.” There is an Advent Collect, in which Auguste 
Comte takes the place occupied by our Lord in Christian 
prayers and thanksgivings ! 

After all, it must be admitted that the Positivist Religion is 
rather an object of curious interest than of practical concern. 
In France the prevalent style of Comtism is rather that re- 
presented by the late M. Littré, who accepted the scientific 
classification and the materialistic bias of the master, but 
rejected his religious notions. And in this country there are 

1 Religion and Progress, p. 22. 2 Ibid. p. 38. 
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many who are to a certain extent disciples of Comte, who 
have no sympathy with his worship and his “Church of 
Humanity.” In fact, there seem to be only two or three 
small congregations, all of which evidently experience that 
“struggle for existence,” to which their eccentricity and un- 
popularity would appear necessarily to doom them. 

It is a relief, almost amounting to a pleasure, to turn from 
the negations and travesties of religion hitherto considered, to 
systems more reverent in themselves, and more in correspond- 
ence with the dignity and unique grandeur of human nature. 
THEISM is opposed to Atheism, to Polytheism, and to Pantheism. 
In dealing with Theistic systems we have nothing, strictly 
speaking, to oppose. The ground they occupy is common to 
them with Christianity. They are right in what they affirm, 
and only wrong in what they deny. Their insufficiency must 
be made manifest ; but it must be cordially acknowledged 
that the path of the Theist and the path of the Christian 
coincide, as far as the Theist accompanies the Christian. 
That he is logically wrong in pausing where he does, we are 
convinced. That it is difficult for him neither to advance nor 
to recede, appears from the tendency of Theists either to fall 
back upon Pantheism, or to proceed towards a full, rich, and 
living Christianity. 

Although the words “Deist” and “Theist” are strictly 
synonymous,—the only difference being that one is from the 
Latin, and the other from the Greek,—they are not in usage 
convertible. “Deist” was a term applied in the last century 
to the school of thinkers and writers who questioned the reality 
and the necessity of Revelation, but who held to the belief in 
the existence of a Divine Creator and Ruler, and considered 
the Light of Nature, 2c. Reason, a sufficient guide for men, 
whilst they rejected what is supernatural in the Christian 
scheme, treating its doctrines with more or less of disrespect. 
Professor Redford thus summarises their teaching :—“ They 
attempted to show (1.) that all that was true and valuable in 
Christianity was a republication of the law of Nature ; (2.) that 
the supernatural element in the Scriptures was not credible ; 
(3.) that a critical study of the history of the canon deprived 
the sacred books of all special authority over faith.” It is 
well known that the English Deists called forth some of the 

1 The Christian’s Plea against Modern Unbelief, p. 31. 
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great apologetic works of the last century, of which Butler’s 
famous Analogy is the chief. The Theists of our own time are 
less destructive than constructive. Considering that criticism 
and science have already destroyed what is special to Christi- 
anity as a professedly supernatural revelation, they address 
themselves to the task of building anew a simple and majestic 
edifice, in which the enlightened and rational may dwell in 
safety and with honour. The things which are shaken are 
removed, in order that the things which cannot be shaken may 
remain. It is held by this class of religionists, that, whilst the 
miraculous element in the Scriptures must be given up, and 
whilst everything must be subjected to a critical investigation, 
there are beliefs which are in nowise affected by the renuncia- 
tion of the credibility of the history, or by the application of 
the freest criticism to the doctrinal and ethical teaching of the 
books of Scripture. Theists, accordingly, account it a great 
advantage that their position enables them to contemplate 
without alarm the progress of historical, philosophical, and 
scientific inquiries, however revolutionary ; for they are con- 
fident that no such inquiries can ever touch their faith in 
what they deem the essentials of true and spiritual religion. 

The Theistic school may be traced to two sources: 1. To 
the writings of the vigorous and eloquent Theodore Parker, 
who has given to this mode of religious thinking a currency in 
America which it has not obtained in this country, and who has 
carried over a large section of the New England Unitarians into 
Theistic territory. 2. To the writings of Francis W. Newman, 
in this country, who, starting (like his more famous brother, 
the Cardinal) from the Evangelical standpoint, like his brother 
became dissatisfied with that position, and diverged from it, 
but in an exactly opposite direction,—the one falling back 
upon ecclesiastical authority, the other going forward in the 
path of independent inquiry and reaching the position of 
rationalism. A generation since, the writings of Francis New- 
man, always distinguished by a lofty and spiritual tone, 
exercised considerable influence over a limited but thoughtful 
class of readers. His Phases of Faith, and his Soul, her Sorrows 
and Aspirations, were eagerly read by young men open to 
freshness of thinking, and panting for an atmosphere more free 
than that to which their education had accustomed them. 

The three doctrines which our contemporary Theists are 
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concerned to maintain are: the existence of a righteous and 
merciful God, the sacredness of morality, and the prospect of 
a future life. Mr. Greg has not the same confidence in the 
doctrine of immortality as in the sway of a benevolent Deity ; 
still, his faith is evidently a faith to which he clings with a 
quiet enthusiasm, and his bold speculations upon future retri- 
bution have occasioned controversy and criticism. 

The writers who have exercised most influence in our own 
time in the direction of Theism are, perhaps, Mr. W. R. Greg 
and Miss Cobbe. The temperate wisdom of the former, and 
the ardent enthusiasm of the latter, have commended their 
works to minds of different orders. Mr.Greg,though not learned 
and not profound—writing as an educated and thoughtful lay- 
man, and a man benevolently interested in the social wellbeing 
of the community,—has secured a respectful attention from 
readers of the most diverse schools. His Creed of Christendom 
has been much quoted, if it has not enjoyed a large circulation. 
His Enigmas of Life has had a very extensive sale, a fact which 
must be attributed rather to its treatment of social questions 
than to its theological deliverances. Mr. Greg holds that we 
are still Christians, although accepting only the spirit of 
Christianity, and rejecting the miraculous narratives of Scrip- 
ture, and refusing assent to the doctrine of inspiration. He 
denies Christ’s resurrection. He considers certain precepts of 
Jesus to be impracticable, and even noxious: e.g. Non-resistance, 
Almsgiving, Improvidence, and Communism. His position 
with reference to the substance of Christianity is thus stated:— 

“The thought—the nucleus of inner meaning—is sacred still, and of en- 
during truth. . . . We may use our freedom of penetrating to the true spirit 
and meaning of Christ’s teaching through its casual or disguising letter, 


with the more boldness that it is only this spirit as to which we can feel 
absolutely certain.” ! 


Again :— 


“We are, and may remain, Christians, and we can and ought to obey the 
Christian rule of life; but in order to do either we must deal with the 
kernel, not with the husk ; we must penetrate to the true mind and temper 
of Jesus through the accretions which have overlaid it, the literalism which 
has disfigured it, and (be it said with all reverence) the Orientalism and the 
incompleteness, if not the imperfection, which mingled with and coloured it.”? 








1 The Creed of Christendom, p. 1xxxiii. 2 Ibid. pp. Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii. 
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This writer has no sympathy with modern efforts to substi- 
titute the universe, or man, or any abstraction, for the Divine 
Father, whom Christians make it their endeavour to worship 
in spirit and in truth. Witness these inspiring confessions :— 


“My own conception . . . approaches far nearer to the old current 
image of a personal God than to any of the sublimated substitutes of modern 
thought. Strauss’s ‘ Universum,’ Comte’s ‘Humanity,’ even Mr. Arnold’s 
‘Stream of Tendency that makes for righteousness,’ excite in me no enthusi- 
asm, command from me no worship. I cannot pray to the ‘ Immensities’ 
and the ‘ Eternities’ of Carlyle. They proffer me no help ; they vouchsafe 
no sympathy ; they suggest no comfort. It may be that such a Personal 
God is a mere anthropomorphic creation. It may be—as philosophers with 
far finer instruments of thought than mine affirm—that the conception of 
such a being, duly analysed, is demonstrably a self-contradictory one. But 
at least, in resting in it, I rest in something I almost seem to realise ; at 
least I share the view which Jesus indisputably held of the Father whom 
he obeyed, communed with, and worshipped.” 


This elevated Theism is in the case of this author combined 
with what he would deem a dispassionate eclecticism with 
reference to all the documents of Christianity, and with refer- 
ence to the teaching of our Lord and of His apostles. Mr. 
Greg regards all that isin the Bible as “ subject to the scrutiny 
of reason.” Still, his appreciation of Christianity is warm and 
cordial :— 


“T value the Religion of Jesus, not as being absolute and perfect truth, 
but as containing more truth, purer truth, higher truth, stronger truth, 
than has ever yet been giventoman. Much of his teaching I unhesitatingly 
receive as, to the best of my judgment, unimprovable and unsurpassable— 
fitted, if obeyed, to make earth all that a finite and material scene can be, 
and man only a little lower than the angels.” ? 


With respect to “our feelings towards God and our conduct 
towards men,” he accepts Gospel teaching as the purest 
expression of religious truth and duty. He dissents from 
Christian teaching as to the efficacy of prayer, the duty of 
resignation, the pardon of sin, and what he deems the ascetic 
view it takes of life. Yet, on some of these points, his belief 
is not, perhaps, incompatible with a liberal interpretation of the 
New Testament. He rejects some Christian beliefs regarding 
Heaven, and the Christian proof of it, and relies upon the 


1 The Creed of Christendom, xe, xci. 
2 Ibid, vol, ii. pp. 192, 193. 
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soul’s own faith and hope with regard to immortality. In his 
latest work, Mr. Greg renews with an impressive emphasis the 
confession of Theistic faith already described. He says :— 
“The existence of a wise and beneficent Creator, and of a renewed life 
hereafter, are still to me beliefs—especially the first—very nearly reaching 


the solidity of absolute convictions. The one is almost a Certainty, the 
other a solemn Hope.” } 


Miss Frances Power Cobbe is known as a practised and 
effective writer on subjects connected with the wellbeing of 
humanity, and especially with the progressive elevation of her 
own sex. Her recent work, The Peak in Darien, proves that 
she retains the faith professed in former years. She may 
be regarded as one of the most popular English advocates 
of a purely Theistic religion. Ifher creed is a somewhat short 
one, it is definitely formulated and tenaciously held. We 
have it in these brief sentences :— 

“ Faith in the existence of a righteous God,—faith in the eternal Law of 
Morality,—faith in an Immortal Life,—this triune faith is the great treasure 
of the human race which each perceives to be threatened, and which each 
would, in his own manner, and to the uttermost of his power, secure for 
ever against the dread invasions of doubt.” ? 

It is held by this writer (we think without sufficient reason) 
that Christianity as a whole may be repudiated, and yet this 
simple Theistic creed may be preserved. In Miss Cobbe’s 
view, Christianity is a dead-weight upon religion, of which it 
would do well to disencumber itself. She divides religionists 
into those who base religion on Revelation, History, Tradition ; 
and those who base it upon individual consciousness. She 
blames the Unitarians for conceding to Christ the office of 
Moral Lord and Future Judge, and thinks this compromise with 
Orthodoxy the secret of their weakness. The outlook appears 
to her a bright and radiant one. We question whether our 
readers will share the sanguine spirit in which she contemplates 
the disappearance of the august faith of Christ, and the emer- 
gence of a faith, in her judgment, simpler, more credible, and 
better adapted for universal acceptance. 

“Tf Traditional Religion be indeed on the wane, if the hour be approaching 


when it will have become a thing of the past, then it will but have passed 
away to give place to a yet purer light, a yet warmer and brighter Faith, 





1 Enigmas of Life, Preface, p. v. 2 Broken Lights, p. 3. 
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which shall remain with us for ever. . . . Christianity may fail us, and 
we may watch it with straining eyes going slowly down from the zenith 
where once it shone: but we need neither regret that it should pass away, 
nor dread lest we be left in the gloom. Let it pass away—that grand and 
wonderful faith! Let it go down calmly and slowly, like an orb which has 
brightened half our heavens through the night of the ages, and sets at last 
in glory, leaving its train of light long gleaming in the sky, and mingling 
with the dawn. Already up the east there climbs the Sun.” ! 


In the prospect of a substitute—a Theistic faith—replacing 
Christianity, this author at the same time looks back with 
gratitude upon that Christianity which she deems destined, 
not so much to be superseded, as to be purified and consecrated 
afresh to higher service. For example :— 


Christ was “the great Regenerator of Humanity. His coming was to 
the life of humanity what regeneration is to the life of the individual... . 
What Christ has really done is beyond the kingdom of the intellect and 
its theologies ; nay, even beyond the kingdom of the conscience and its 
recognition of duty. His work has been in that of the heart. He has 
transformed the Law into the Gospel. He has changed the bondage of 
the alien for the liberty of the sons of God. He has glorified Virtue into 
Holiness, Religion into Piety, and Duty into Love.”? 


Miss Cobbe believes Theoretic Theism will be the religion 
of the future :— 


“‘ Negatively, it will reject all doctrines of Atheism or Pantheism, on the 
one hand, and of a plurality of Divine Persons, on the other. Affirmatively, 
it will assert not only the Unity and Eternity, and Wisdom and Justice, of 
God, but above all, that one great attribute which is our principal concern, 
His Goodness. Here lies the essence of Theism—its practical difference 
from every other creed in the world.” 


With this monotheistic faith are associated a profound rever- 
ence for morality, and a bright hope of blessing for all man- 
kind. “These three great principles,—the absolute goodness 
of God, the final salvation of every created soul, and the 
Divine authority of Conscience,—are the obvious fundamental 
canons of the Faith of the Future.”* It is contemplated that 
prayer shall be perpetuated, that contrition for sin shall be 
required, that humane conduct shall be enjoined; and that 
these exercises shall have all the obligation and sanction 
attaching to strictly religious acts. 

The spiritual Theists are wont te look to the religious con- 


1 Broken Lights, p. 100. 2 Ibid. pp. 132, 133. 3 Ibid. p. 173. 
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sciousness, to the intuition of the heart, for the authority upon 
which to base their convictions as to God, the right, and im- 
mortality. Miss Cobbe thinks that Mr. J.S. Mill was alto- 
gether astray in his treatment of the problem, Is there a God? 
It is well known that his inquiries into Nature led the philo- 
sopher to the hypothesis that there may be a God, limited ia 
wisdom and in power, who has not the ability to make the 
human lot better than it actually is. According to Miss Cobbe, 
Mr. Mill had not the organ of religion, which his father had 
in his youth extirpated from his heart. It is not to Nature 
that we must look for God. “Spiritual things must be 
spiritually discerned, or we must be content never to discern 
them truly at all. In man’s soul alone, as far as we may yet 
discover, is the moral nature of his Maker revealed, as the sun 
is mirrored in a mountain-lake.” Then, from our own personal 
consciousness and experience an instinctive inference is made: 
and what God is to us, He is seen to be to all His creatures. 
In proportion as we share His moral qualities shall we attain 
to a conviction of their reality and universality. 


“Tt must be enough for us to learn what God bids us to be of just and 
merciful and loving, and then judge what must be His justice, His mercy, 
and His love. That Being whom the sinful soul meets in the hour of its 
penitence—and the grateful heart in its plenitude of thanksgiving—and 
every man who really prays in the moments of supreme communion—that 
God is One concerning whom the very attempt to prove that He is infinitely 
good seems almost sacrilege. It is as Goodness, as Holiness, Love, and 
Pity ineffable, that He has revealed Himself.” 


Miss Cobbe thinks that both Religion and Morality are closely 
connected with belief in Immortality. She bases the hope of 
a future life upon Faith-—“ Faith in its true sense of Trust in 
Goodness, and Justice, and Fidelity, and Love, and in all these 
things impersonated in the Lord of Life and Death.” The 
Theist’s creed and law may be thus summed up :—Justice 
must be done. The purposes of a yood and wise Creator 
must be worked out. Man must be developed. Love is 
eternal. Those whom God loves must be deathless. A con- 
scious, endless relation to God is the true privilege of man. 

We have dwelt at some length upon the exponents of the 
Theistic system, chiefly. because of its intrinsic interest. But 
our readers are probably aware that this is a form of religion 
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which has neither a large nor an increasing following. What- 
ever may be the cause, Theism does not lay hold of the popular 
mind. The alternative at present appears to be between 
Christianity and Agnosticism, or some form of Pantheism 
which is practically undistinguishable from Agnosticism. The 
mind that escapes the wretched trammels of materialism and 
rises into Theistic faith is not likely to find a full satisfaction 
short of the pure, bright atmosphere of Christianity. It seems 
to us that the Theist has broken with a merely phenomenal and 
sensational life, and that there is no sufficient reason for him 
to stop short of the fuller and the richer faith of the Gospel. 

In addition to the criticisms which have been added to our 
brief expositions of some of these systems which compete with 
Christianity for the empire over the human heart and human 
society, the following objections should be fairly considered ; 
they will all bear amplification, which our space will not 
allow :— 

1. Some of the proposed substitutes for our religion do not 
deal justly and satisfactorily with human nature. This ob- 
jection is valid against all systems which treat man as a merely 
sensitive nature, or as capable of knowing only phenomena. 
Let man be represented as constituted only for animal enjoy- 
ment, as susceptible of nothing higher than pleasure, as merely 
an animal with a larger range of sensuous capacity,—and the 
judgment and conscience of humanity will rise in rebellion 
against such treatment as this. Or let it be granted that man 
is formed for perception, for knowledge, but that he can only 
know phenomena and their groups, and can have no knowledge 
of substance, of cause, of personality,—and, however our savans 
may persuade themselves that they have analysed human 
nature, that nature will reject and resent the pretended analysis. 
No system can prove a substitute for our religion which denies 
man’s rational and personal nature, and which, by making him 
incapable of knowing himself, necessarily would render him 
altogether powerless to arrive at any cognition either of a 
fellow-creature or of a Creator. 

2. Generally speaking, the systems proposed to replace 
Christianity fail to take a just view of sin, and to provide for 
its forgiveness and for contending with and vanquishing it. 
Optimism refuses to recognise sin; Pessimism holds it impos- 
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sible to reduce or eliminate sin ; Fatalism admits no real dis- 
tinction between vice and virtue. But although the philosopher 
in his study may make light of this awful factor in human life, 
the world cannot be blind to its enormity. Account for the 
existence of moral evil we cannot; but we must not therefore 
ignore it, or even palliate its seriousness. Christianity, as be- 
comes the greatest among human religions, boldly recognises and 
faces the problem. And Christianity provides an atonement, 
and proffers a combative and purifying moral power,—a two- 
fold provision which constitute its vindication before the court 
of conscience and of society. Systems which tell us sin is an 
unpleasant fact that had better not be mentioned, or which 
represent sin as the creature of a morbid imagination, or 
which flatteringly assure us that man’s unaided efforts, and the 
natural progress of society, will make an end of sin,—such 
systems put themselves out of court, as unworthy of a serious 
hearing. As a personal stain, sin needs a cleansing and par- 
doning power to deal with it; as a debasing tendency, it calls 
for a counteractive force mightier even than itself. We look 
in vain for either of these to the several substitutes for Chris- 
tianity set forth by human wisdom or unwisdom. 

3. The several systems which men would substitute for 
Christianity fail to satisfy man’s conscience as a witness to 
moral responsibility. We hold it to be a fundamental fact in 
human nature that man is under moral law, a moral Governor, 
moral retribution. This is not in the same degree contradicted 
by all rival doctrines; but it is not fully recognised by any of 
them. Revelation, alike inthe Old and in the New Testament, 
accredits itself by its harmony with the moral reason, by the 
honour it sets upon the “categorical imperative,” if the 
language of Kant may be allowed. Conscience, we have been 
taught, and believe, is God’s vicegerent in our nature, and 
conscience witnesses to Christ.’ 

4, With the exception of the last-mentioned of these “sub- 
stitutes,” they all proceed upon an explicit or virtual denial of 
God: and this denial is compatible neither with the satisfac- 
tion of the soul nor with the welfare of society. The greatest 
philosophers of antiquity and of the modern world have based 
their systems upon a belief in Deity ; and to reject this belief 
is to go back to the Pantheism or the Materialism, with which 


1 Vide Wace, Bampton Lecture, Lect. i. 
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the nobler spirits have never, in any age of the world’s history, 
been content. The ancient grounds for a Theistic faith have 
never been shaken, and the development and experience of 
humanity have added to their efficiency, if not to their validity. 

5. The alternative systems all come immeasurably short of 
Christianity, in their darkness or dimness, with regard to 
immortality, with respect to which the revelation of Chris- 
tianity is so full, clear, and bright. The purest Theism is only 
able to look forward to a future life with a venturous and yet 
timid hope; whilst the Christian’s faith rests upon Him who 
hath “abolished death, and brought life and immortality to 
light by the gospel.” 

6. One and all, the systems which have been considered 
ignore the evidences of Christianity itself. The question is 
not, What consideration and tolerance are you prepared to 
show for the faith of the New Testament? but a very different 
question, viz. What have you to allege against her mighty 
claims to reverence, against her continued occupation of the 
throne of human hearts and human society?) The documents 
which record the origin of our faith are a stubborn fact, and a 
fact with which infidelity has not yet shown itself capable of 
dealing. The history of Christianity in the world is another 
fact, to which an enlightened generation cannot and will not 
close its eyes. Religious questions may not be treated as if 
Christianity did not exist; as if such questions were to be 
decided by abstract arguments. 

In conclusion, let it be borne in mind by those who are 
disposed to listen to all voices, to adjust rival pretensions, to 
consider conflicting claims, that we are practical beings, who 
have to make up our minds, who have to act, and that without 
delay. It is easy to disparage Christianity in its actual em- 
bodiments ; it is easy to criticise Christianity itself when it is 
—as probably it will be—partially apprehended by minds not 
altogether capable of grasping its majesty and symmetry. But, 
after all, what is the alternative? Where is the substitute 
against which considerations, far more numerous, far more 
weighty, may not be brought? There is no feasible alternative, 
no admissible substitute. The religion of Christ stands apart 
from, and above, all religions beside, commands our reverence, 
and constrains our hearts. J. RADFORD THOMSON. 
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Art. IT.—Canon Cook’s Criticism of the Revised Version of the 
Three First Gospels.’ 


I[\HE superficial and fragmentary criticism of the Revised 

Version of the New Testament, with which the public 
were inundated for the first few months after its appearance, 
have wearied many sensible people of the whole subject. But 
a thorough sifting of the principles on which this work has 
been executed, and of the results attained, will always be 
welcomed both by scholars and by cultivated students of the 
New Testament of every class. It were well, however, if the 
text adopted and the translation of the text were handled 
separately. As for the textual criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, it is a subject of so much technicality, complexity, and 
difficulty, that those who have spent the longest time in the 
study of it will be the readiest to own that they have much 
yet to learn, and that they must keep themselves open to fresh 
light from whatever quarter and be prepared to bow to its 
legitimate results. In the translation of the text, it was 
required of the present Revisers, by the terms of their ap- 
pointment, that, along with strict fidelity to the sense of the 
original, they should show a just appreciation of those 
qualities in the version they had to revise which have 
charmed the English ear in every land and caused it to 
“authorise ” itself, including such a regard for its idiomatic 
proprieties and well-understood archaisms, that nothing in the 
New Version should be felt to jar upon the ear, as out of 
keeping with the genuine ring of the old one. 

To determine how far this has been attained in the Revised 
Version is the legitimate business of criticism. But to mix 
up in such criticism both text and translation is to distract 
the reader and to do injustice to the subject itself. Yet this 
has to a large extent been done by adverse critics. Not that 
any solid criticism is to be slighted, however conducted ; but 
writers like the Quarterly Reviewer *—so well entitled to be 
heard on the text of the New Testament— though naturally 


1 London: Murray, 8vo. 1882. 
2 October, 1851 ; January and April, 1882. 
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anxious to warn the public without delay against what they 
deem the fallacies and failures of this work, do themselves 
and their subject serious injustice by their mode of treatment, 
not to speak of their temper. The learned Dr. Malan of 
Broadwindsor, in his Seven Chapters of the Revised Version 
Revised, and Select Readings in the Greek Text of St. 
Matthew, lately published by the Rev. Drs. Westcott and 
Hort, Revised, has made some good contributions to the 
subject of both text and translation. But Canon Cook is the 
first scholar who has formally and systematically handled the 
whole subject. In his volume on The Revised Version of the 
Three First Gospels he challenges the Revisers in respect both 
of the work they have done and the principles that have 
guided them. On this latter branch of the subject I say nothing 
here. In another form I may elsewhere give my own reasons for 
having come to substantially the same conclusions as Canon 
Cook himself; but the first part of his volume, which deals 
with the Revised Version of the Three First Gospels, is per- 
vaded by such reflections on the whole Revision Company—as 
faithless to their trust, if not even disloyal to the truth itself— 
as one was scarcely prepared for from the Editor of the 
Speaker's Commentary ; while the criticism itself is painfully 
one-sided, not always accurate in its statement of facts, and 
in its grounds of decision narrower than one had a right to 
look for from Canon Cook. The object of the present paper 
is to justify these statements, by vindicating a number of the 
changes both in text and translation which Canon Cook con- 
demns, and pointing out the unfairness with which not only 
the changes themselves, but the whole Company for adopting 
them, have been treated in this volume. 


I. Beginning with matters somewhat minor and preliminary, 
the following criticisms are singularly unpromising :— 


“T must now call attention to another point in the same verse (Matt. 
i. 18) of very grave importance. The marginal note tells us that ‘ the Holy 
Spirit’ may be substituted for ‘ Holy Ghost’ throughout this book, a note 
which is repeated in St. Mark. Does this imply that the marginists object 
to the word ‘Ghost?’ If so, it must be asked, on what grounds? Certainly 
not as an archaism. The word is in every Churchman’s mouth continually. 





1 Hatchards, 1881 and 1882. 
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For the sake of consistency? Dr. Vance Smith complains bitterly of the 
inconsistency of his colleagues in reference to this very question (see Texts 
and Margins, pp. 7, 8, 45). I would not suggest a doctrinal bias ; but to 
prove that it had no influence, a strong, if not unanimous, declaration on 
the part of the Revisers is called for. Dr. Vance Smith alleges this notice 
as one of the clearest proofs that the Revision ought in consistency to dis- 
card the word as ‘a poor and almost obsolete equivalent for Spirit’” (pp. 
25, 26). 

With such a criticism it is difficult to deal seriously or 
even patiently. (1.) Canon Cook knows very well that the 
marginists, who are no other than the Company itself and 
responsible for the notes as well as the text, have retained 
the word “Ghost” wherever it is preceded by the word 
“ Holy,” save in certain cases, and there on a principle which 
they carefully explain in their Preface. (2.) In thus retain- 
ing “the venerable archaism,” they simply kept in view the 
first two “ Principles and Rules” laid down for their guidance 
by the Committee of Convocation—“to introduce as few 
alterations as possible into the text of the Authorised Version 
consistently with faithfulness ” and “ to limit as far as possible 
the expression of such alterations to the language of the 
Authorised and other English Versions.” (3.) In retaining 
this archaism—an archaism “in the mouth of” a good many 
more than “ every Churchman ”—they had the hearty concur- 
rence of the present writer for one, who would have regretted 
any alteration here. For the same reason I should have 
regretted the change in the Lord’s Prayer of “which” for 
“who” in the first clause. Cases there are, no doubt, where 
there can be no good reason for retaining this latter archaism, 
and the Revisers did well, I think, in discarding it in a 
number of cases—substituting “who” or “that,” as the case 
might be. But (4.) since it is known that some think there is 
no sufficient reason now for keeping up this archaism “ Holy 
Ghost” in a version intended for permanent use—while the 
American brethren, as will be seen by their list of “ preferred 
renderings ” (No. IIL), were decidedly against retaining it—it 
was deemed only fair that it should be stated at the outset 
that “Holy Spirit” was the full equivalent for the phrase 
which was retained, in order that every one might choose for 
himself the term which he preferred. And is this the point 
of such “grave importance” that nothing less than “a strong, 
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if not unanimous, declaration on the part of the Revisers will 
suffice ” to prove that “a doctrinal bias had no influence” in 
occasioning this margin? Canon Cook “would not suggest ” 
such a bias; but it looks extremely like it when he demands 
such a declaration to the contrary. The very suggestion is 
ludicrous, but it is something worse. For (5.) the way in 
which the name of Dr. Vance Smith is introduced, not here only, 
but over and over again, is extremely offensive. What is Dr. 
Vance Smith’s opinion about this word “Ghost,” as “a poor 
and almost obsolete equivalent for ‘Spirit’”? It is simply 
Dr. Smith’s opinion, and probably even he will be surprised 
at the alarm which he has succeeded in creating—making it 
imperative on the Revisers to come forward with a declaration 
that his opinion is not theirs, 

But Dr. Vance Smith’s name is obtruded upon us in a 
form even more offensive in the “Preliminary Consider- 
ations :”— 


“T trust the Revisers will bear in mind that, although Churchmen who 
have attacked the Revisers’ work have invariably abstained from any im- 
putation of doctrinal prepossession, and though their freedom from such 
prepossession has been testified in The Guardian, The Church Quarterly, The 
Churchman, and other periodicals of high character, by writers who may be 
regarded as true representatives of Anglican orthodoxy ; yet that a formal 
allegation to the contrary has been advanced by one of their own body. 
Referring to the statement that ‘the doctrines of popular orthodoxy remain 
unaffected, untouched by the results of the Revision,’ that Reviser says 
formally: ‘To the writer, any such statement appears to be in the most 
substantial sense contrary to the facts of the case’ (see Revised Texts 
and Margins, by Dr. G. Vance Smith, p. 45). Such an assertion, if not met 
by an indignant repudiation, and refuted by substantial arguments, is cal- 
culated grievously to affect the reputation of the Revisers” (pp. 19, 20). 


Was this opinion of Dr. Vance Smith, one may well ask, 
founded on something unknown to all outside the Jerusalem 
Chamber, that it should shake public confidence in the ortho- 
doxy of the whole Revision Company, unless they “ indig- 
nantly repudiate, and by substantial arguments refute” it? 
Why, he tells us himself, that his appeal is simply to “ the 
facts of the case,” in other words, the version itself, of 
whose character every reader of it is as competent to judge 
as Dr. Vance Smith. Canon Cook has here drawn us on 
very delicate ground; but I suppose I do that gentleman no 
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injustice, and reveal no secret, when I say, what he himself 
takes care to let everybody know, that on all questions 
affecting what he is pleased to call “the doctrines of popular 
orthodoxy,” Dr. Vance Smith in the Revision Company repre- 
sented simply himself. : 

One other such reference I must note before passing from 
a subject so unpleasantly forced upon us :— 


“Tn Mark i. 9 the margin tells us that the Greek has ‘ into the Jordan.’ 
This statement must be perplexing to a reader, who might naturally refer 
to the last words in St. Matthew’s Gospel, where into is rightly used, if 
taken in the full doctrinal sense. To ‘ baptize into a river’ is not an English 
idiom.” 

No, certainly it is not, and therefore the Revisers did not 
so translate the passage. But since the preposition here used 
certainly implies that both the baptizer and the Baptized went 
into the river, and the following clause says they “straightway 
came up out of the water,’—which some think has an im- 
portant bearing on the mode of baptism—the Revisers rightly 
deemed it proper to state the fact in the margin, leaving every 
one to draw from it his own conclusion, or no conclusion at 
all. But how any one could suppose this to have the smallest 
connection with the odd circumstance that the opposite side 
of the printed page happened to have the same Greek preposi- 
tion in the rendering of the Baptismal Formula—a thing, of 
course, unknown to the Revisers themselves till they saw it 
in print—I cannot imagine. Canon Cook is pleased to tell 
his readers that “into” is the right word in the Baptismal 
Formula, provided it is “taken in its full doctrinal sense.” 
With this the Revisers had nothing to do, their business being 
simply to translate the word properly, though I have no reason 
to doubt that others apprehended as well as myself what a 
richness this “ into” gave to “the full doctrinal sense” of the 
Formula. 

But what, it will be asked, had Dr. Vance Smith to do with 
this very petty criticism? Nothing, save that it enabled Canon 
Cook to drag in another of those unsavoury allusions to that 
gentleman which disfigure his pages, in the following foot- 
note :—“ One of the Revisers, however, Dr. Vance Smith, 
welcomes the alteration [of “into” for “in”] in that most 
important text, as obliterating the evidence for Trinitarian 
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doctrine. Such certainly was not the intention of his col- 
leagues, who are surely bound to protest against his inference.” 
Of this I will only say, that the absurdity of Dr. Vance Smith’s 


inference is only equalled by the absurdity of Canon Cook’s 
comment upon it. 


II. On “ The Genealogy of our Lord” I note one small criti- 
cism, merely for the purpose of calling attention to the 
character of our author's criticism. 


“For Asa the Revisers tell us that the Greek has Asaph, and for Amon, 
Amos. See Matt. i. 7, 8, 10, 11. But by ‘the Greek’ must, of course, 
be meant the Gospel as it came from St. Matthew. If the Revisers in- 
tended readers to understand either that the text is not the production of 
the Evangelist, or that by such an expression they simply mean the text 
which they have seen fit to adopt, they were bound to state their view 
clearly. ... This margin tells us positively that the Greek, 7.¢. the original 
Gospel, has Asaph and Amos. Now it is certain that no one familiar with 
the original Hebrew or the Septuagint could have committed such blunders. 
It is quite conceivable that an officious scribe, who was familiar with the 
name of Asaph in the inscriptions to the Psalms, and of Amos as that of a 
great prophet, should foist them into his manuscript ; but it is to me per- 
fectly astonishing that any critic should throw the responsibility for so 
positive a misstatement on St. Matthew. ...I do not see what excuse can 
be suggested for the Revisers. They were bound either to reject the new 
reading as a plain and clear error, or if, as their margin implies, they held 
it to be the original reading, they were bound to introduce it into the text. 
As it stands, it is one plain and clear error, whichever alternative is taken” 
(pp. 23, 24).* 


The gravity of these charges against men, the majority of 
whom are his fellow-Churchmen, is only equalled by their 
utter baselessness. (1.) What the Revisers meant by their 
margins, of which Canon Cook makes such a mystery, they 
state clearly in their Preface. Claiming no infallibility either 
in the text they selected or the translation of it, they simply 
used their best judgment in the settlement of both. (2.) That 
the proper names of the Old Testament are variously spelled in 
the Hebrew Mss., is what every reader even of the English 
Bible may see for himself. As for this “ Asa”—whose name 
to print it “ Asaph” is thought so scandalously to misrepresent 
it—why, in 2 Chronicles his father’s name is spelled “ Abijah ” 

1 The italics in all our quotations are the author's, unless otherwise 
stated. ; 
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(with final "=h), while in 1 Kings it is spelled “Abijam” (with 
final O=m). Also, in 2 Kings and in Ezra we have “ Nebu- 
chadnezzar” (with n), while in Jeremiah and Ezekiel the same 
man is called “ Nebuchadrezzar” (with vr). Had our Evangelist 
copied his list of our Lord’s ancestors from the Old Testament, 
the form would likely have been “Asa,” the only form in 
which it appears in Kings and Chronicles. But plainly he did 
not, since all the names from Zerubbabel to our Lord’s legal 
father—eight in number—are unknown to the Old Testament ; 
just as in Luke’s list not one name from Joseph backwards 
to Nathan is found in the Old Testament. Clearly, both lists 
must have been taken from the family registers, which were 
kept with such religious care through all Jewish history, that 
after the captivity certain “children of the priests,” whose 
ancestral register had gone astray during the confusion of the 
seventy years, were not held as admissible to office until some 
attestation of their sacerdotal descent should be divinely given. 
Suppose, then, that in the register of Asa’s family, the name 
was spelled “Asaph,” which the family in course of time 
might prefer as a strengthened form, why should the Evan- 
gelist not write it as he found it? I am not saying it was so 
—that is a question purely of textual criticism—but because 
the Revisers, judging that the best text read the word “Asaph,” 
thought it right to state this in the margin, leaving, however, 
the spelling of the Authorised Version untouched, are they to 
be held up as charging the Evangelist with a gross “ mis- 
statement”? Iam ashamed even to put the question. But 
(3.) let the reader observe the four words here italicised— 
“plain and clear error.” Upon these words the changes are 
rung in almost every page of this book, and sometimes oftener. 
With what object is this done? Those who have not read the 
volume, but have paid some attention to the Revisers’ Preface, 
will read with surprise the following piece of information. 
On the 10th of February 1870, the motion for a Revision 
Company, made by the Bishop of Winchester (Dr. S. Wilber- 
force), and seconded by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
was adopted on the 10th of May following. In his speech, 
when seconding this motion, Bishop Ellicott, it seems, used 
the following words :—“ We may be satisfied with the attempt 
to correct plain and clear errors, but there it is our duty to 
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stop.” (Canon Cook, from whom we take this, refers us to 
the Chronicle of Convocation, February 1870, p. 83.) 

Now, that the Revisers have gone considerably beyond the 
correction of “plain and clear errors” is evident enough. But 
what had the Revision Company to do with this expression 
of individual opinion by one member of the Upper House of 
Convocation? Was it one of their instructions? or would 
the Chairman have thought of imposing his own individual 
opinion as a rule for the Company to be guided by? For my- 
self, I never heard of it till I read this volume of Canon 
Cook’s. For aught I know, as the Bishop’s own views of 
what might fairly be aimed at, once the work was undertaken, 
began to enlarge, he may have hardly remembered what he 
had expressed in Convocation. Be that as it may, such words 
could be no rule to those whose printed instructions lay before 
them. But Canon Cook persists in holding all that exceeds 
the correction of “plain and clear errors” as a breach of 
trust on the part of the Company itself. In fact, in this 
one criticism these words occur three times. Whether this 
indicates a strong or a weak cause the reader will judge for 
himself. 


III. When brought to Jerusalem at twelve years of age, 
“the child Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem, and (says the 
Authorised Version) Joseph and his mother knew not of it”— 
for which the Revised Version has “his parents knew not of 
it.” “This change (says Canon Cook) is not important, since 
St. Luke has ‘parents’ in ver. 41; but it is unpleasing. It 
would almost seem that St. Luke avoids repeating an expres- 
sion which might be misunderstood ” (p. 33). Such remarks are 
most reprehensible. If the Evangelist had felt as Canon Cook 
supposes, why did he say “his parents” at all? And had not 
His Virgin mother said to Him, “Behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing”? Was Joseph not His legal father, as 
His mother’s betrothed husband, and was He not ever recog- 
nised as “ Joseph’s son”? So far from its being “ unpleasing” 
to find the Evangelist saying without scruple “ his parents,” it 
should be regarded as a delightful illustration of the fact that 
—so long as His miraculous conception was unknown to the 
public—He who doeth all things well did, by this known 
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relation of His mother to Joseph, protect unquestioned the 
reputation both of His mother and Himself. 

This, however, will not show it to be the true reading here. 
Meyer thinks it is not, but is a case of assimilation to verse 
41. It may be so, and the evidence for the received reading 
is certainly good. But my object in referring to it at all was 
not to discuss which was the true reading, but to protest against 
a sensitiveness about this reading which springs from a false 
principle, and is discountenanced by the whole tenor of the 
Evangelical language on this subject. 


IV. When, on the same occasion, His mother said to Him, 
“Why hast thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy father and 
I have sought thee sorrowing,” He gave her this pregnant 
reply, according to the Authorised Version, “ How is it that ye 
sought me? Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business ?”—but according to the Revised Version, “ Wist ye 
not that I must be in my Father’s house?” On this change 
of rendering our author says :— 


“T cannot think that the Revisers were justified in altering the Authorised 
Version here, and substituting for it ‘in my Father’s house.’ This may be 
the true meaning of the Greek, but it is far from certain. With their own 
marginal alternative, and their somewhat awkward rendering of the Greek 
before them, it seems a bold thing to condemn the Authorised Version as 
being a plain and clear error. In fact, ‘in the things’ is a very awkward 
rendering. The Greek is ambiguous, and I believe it is purposely chosen 
as a comprehensive expression. Our Lord chooses words which implicitly 
declared the whole purpose of His life on earth ; but that was to be ‘about 
His Father’s business,’ engaged in His Father’s affairs, certainly not in His 
Father’s house, if by the house is meant the temple . . . an unnecessary 
and unsatisfactory change” (pp. 34, 35). 


Now the phrase is elliptical, and reads thus, “in the... 
of my Father;” and as either supplement is grammatically 
admissible, the intended meaning must be gathered partly from 
the sense in which they would then be understood, but still 
more from what actual circumstances would suggest. Now, 
the learned Dr. Field, whose services to Biblical scholarship 
well entitle him to be heard here, has shown, in a special 
paper on this passage,’ that though the phrase may very well 
bear the sense of the Authorised Version, “if clearly required 

1 Otium Norvicense, Pars Tertia, 4to, Oxford, 1881. 
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by the context,” yet that the sense given to it by the Revised 
Version is decidedly favoured by classical usage and by that 
of the LXX., and that the Peshito Syriac and Greek exposi- 
tors are on the same side. 

But independently of this there are three overmastering 
considerations which a great many years ago convinced me 
that the meaning given by the Authorised Version can hardly 
be that which our Lord meant to convey. First, what his 
mother wanted to know was not what he had been about, but 
where he had been during those three anxious days. To tell 
her, then, that he had been doing His Father's business was 
not quite to the point, if I may so say. Neat, His Father's 
business was just what in his nonage He avoided meddling 
with. After this scene of budding majesty, being, like other 
sons, “under tutors and governors until the time appointed of 
the father,” He “ went down with them to Nazareth, and was 
subject unto them ;” never once meddling, as I believe, during 
all those years of privacy, with “ His Father’s business,” but 
awaiting the time when at His baptism the heavens were 
opened, and the Spirit descended and rested upon Him for 
the discharge of the work given Him to do, and by the voice 
from heaven He was formally inaugurated. To me, therefore, 
it has always appeared a mistake to make it appear, by the 
rendering of this phrase in the Authorised Version, that at this 
stage of mere boyhood our Lord had been engaged for three 
days in His Father’s work. Then, mark how, on His first 
appearance in public at the marriage of Cana in Galilee, when, 
on the failure of the wine, His mother, presuming on her 
wonted familiarity with Him, ventured to hint to Him what 
an opportunity was thus opened to Him, He curtly and almost 
bluntly repelled her, “ Woman, what have I to do with thee ?” 
thus significantly intimating that now the time for doing His 
Father’s business having at length come, He would allow no 
interference even from her. Lastly, only take the view of the 
matter given by the Revised Version, and see what a beautiful 
light it throws upon the subject. “ Behold (said His mother), 
thy father (small f) and I have sought thee sorrowing.” 
“ My Father (He replies, capital F’) has not been seeking me : 
I have never left Him: how is it that ye do not under- 
stand ?” 
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Still, in the opinion of some, the Authorised Version may 
be preferred, or, with Canon Cook, the other rendering may be 
thought “far from certain.” Well, just for that reason the 
Revisers not only put the alternative rendering in the margin, 
but in two forms, so careful were they to do justice to the 
sense Canon Cook contends for. Yet, not content with calling 
the change “unnecessary and unsatisfactory,” he adds, “It 
seems a bold thing to condemn the Authorised Version as 
being a plain and clear error.” But who, save Canon Cook, 
could so construe the change? and what is to be thought of 
such criticism ? 


V. Mark i, 2.—“ The Revisers alter the text ; instead of ‘the prophets,’ 
they have ‘Isaiah the prophet,’ informing us in the margin that ‘some 
ancient authorities’ support the Authorised Version. They ought surely to 
have said many. Now, one thing is certain. The statement which assigns 
the two prophecies to Isaiah as it stands in the Revised Version is a plain 
and clear error. The first prophecy belongs to Malachi. The question is 
simply this. Is the error to be attributed to St. Mark, or to a transcriber? 
. . - It is assuredly strange to impute to the Evangelist an error natural 
and excusable in the first innovator and in the transcribers. . . . One thing 
is at least certain. The statement in the text as it stands in the Revised 
Version is more than incorrect ; it is a plain and clear error” (pp. 36, 41). 


On this reading I must dwell at some length, owing to the 
nature of the facts, and the important principles which it 
embraces. Note first the oracular strain of our author. He 
is “certain” the reading in question is a plain and clear error, 
not only repeating and italicising it each time, but (more suo) 
making the Revisers impute the error to the Evangelist himself. 
It may be well, therefore, before looking at the textual evi- 
dence, to inquire what this reading amounts to. The matrix 
of the prophecy of a forerunner is certainly in Isaiah, and what 
Malachi does is simply to reproduce it in that more definite 
form which was to be expected of a prophet living so much 
nearer the event. Now, be it observed that while both forms 
of the prophecy are quoted by each of the three first Evan- 
gelists, Matthew and Luke quote the one apart from the other 
(Matt. iii. 3; xi. 10: Luke iii. 4; vii. 27), whereas Mark— 
the opening verses of whose Gospel are stamped with an 
abruptness and rapidity which strike every one—quotes them 
both as one continuous prediction ; beginning with the latest 
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and fullest form of it as in Malachi, and (according to this 
reading) adding Isaiah’s primary form of it, and then attaching 
to the whole the name of its original author. To call this “a 
plain and clear error,” palmed upon the Evangelist by the 
Revisers, is a little too much. Whether this is the true reading, 
however, is another question, and one purely of textual evi- 
dence. To this, then, let us come, and all the rather as Canon 
Cook’s statement of it is not very impartial nor quite accu- 
rate." 

For the reading of the Revised Versions there are &, B (C is 
defective here), D, L, A; 33 and about 20 more cursives, the 
Old Latin and Vulgate, the Memphitic, the Peshito and Hark- 
lean margin, with the Jerusalem Syriac and the Gothic. (To 
the Fathers I will come presently.) For the reading of the 
received text there are, of the earliest uncials, only one, &, but 
nearly all the later ones—E, F, G, H, K, M, P,S, U, V, l', 1—and 
most cursives. With Drs. Westcott and Hort this would suffice 
to condemn it, but not with me. Of the versions there are the 
Harklean text, the printed Armenian (though some copies have 
the other reading), and the Athiopic. 

From this it will be seen that numbers are with the received 
text and Authorised Version, antiquity with the Revised Ver- 
sion.? But how is the evidence represented by our author ? 
After enumerating the uncials that support the Authorised 
Version, he says they are “remarkable either for their general 

1 Readers unfamiliar with the working tools of textual criticism—in Mss., 
Versions, and Fathers —will find our statements in the main intelligible if 
they will bear in mind the following points. The extant mss. of the 
New Testament called “ uncial ” (those written in capital letters), date from 
about the 4th to the 9th century ; those called “ cursive ” (written in cur- 
rent hand), date from about the 9th to the 15th century. The five oldest 
uncials are denoted by our A, B,C, D and & ; B being of about middle of 4th 
century, & about 70 years later, A and C nearly contemporary with &, 
while D is of 6th century, and D, (of St. Paul’s Epistles) same century. 
The remaining uncials are of various later dates. The chief Versions are 
the Old Latin (middle of 2d century), and the Vulgate revision of it (end of 
4th century) ; the Syriac Versions (the Peshito, date uncertain; the Hark- 
lean or Philoxenian, a critical revision of the Peshito, about 7th century, 
and the Jerusalem, of later date) ; the Egyptian Versions (the Memphitic or 
Coptic, the Lower Egyptian, and the Thebaic or Sahidic, the Upper Egyptian, 
about 3d century) ; the Gothic (4th century), and the Armenian and A‘thio- 
pic (5th century). 

2 Canon Cook thinks, and I agree with him, that the margin should have 
said, not “some” but “many authorities” read as in the Authorised Ver- 


sion ; but this is a matter depending on people’s estimate of their relative 
value. 
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correctness, or for their general agreement with the Eusebian 
recension” (meaning the text of ® and B). Now this is 
exactly what, with one or two exceptions, these mss. (I had 
thought) did not do. In fact, Canon Cook usually claims them 
as on his own side against 8 and B. Further, he says, “Two 
of the best versions ”"—the Peshito Syriac and the Coptic (or 
Memphitic) versions—are against the “new” reading. But 
here he has misread Tischendorf’s “ p” (in the words “ Syr? 
text”), which does not mean the text of the Peshito Syriac, but 
the text of the Philoxenian or Harklean Syriac. And as to 
the “Coptic,” the curious thing is that it supports not the 
Authorised Version but the Revised Version, while one copy 
combines both readings “ in the prophets, in Isaiah the prophet,” 
and if Canon Cook finds any comfort in this “ conflate” read- 
ing he is welcome to it. 
On the whole, if the evidence is not preponderant for the 
tevised Version, it is certainly not conclusive against it, leav- 
ing us, therefore, free to inquire which of the two readings is 
most likely to have displaced the other. Suppose, then, that the 
scribes found in their copy the words “in the prophets,” who 
can imagine that they would be at all likely to change this 
into “in Isaiah the prophet”? But if they found a prophecy 
beginning with the words of Malachi ascribed to “ Isaiah the 
prophet,” though they might shrink from changing the name 
of the one prophet into that of the other, might they not be 
induced to write “in the prophets” as at least a true state- 
ment? Surely this is a case for Bengel’s rule, Proclivi scrip- 
tiont prestat ardua—Other things being equal, “the harder 
reading is to be preferred to the smooth one.” * 
Coming now to the patristic evidence, we should naturally 
begin with Irenzus, the earliest, and, with Canon Cook, 
almost conclusive of itself. But as his testimony is matter 


1 Canon Cook thinks the “ new ” reading is a case of assimilation. When 
the copyist was writing this verse he most likely thought of Matt. iii. 2 
(he should have said 3), where he found the words, ‘‘ the prophet Isaiah,” 
and so was led (he thinks) to assimilate the reading of Mark to that of 
Matthew. It is “a clear case,” he says. It is a noteworthy feature of our 
author’s criticism that where other textual critics see clear indications of 
assimilation, he not only does not, but very rarely alludes to this asa 
natural or conceivable explanation of disputed readings ; whereas, where 
assimilation would never occur to others, he sees “‘ a clear case” of it. The 
reader will judge for himself whether the present is a probable case of it. 
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of dispute, and will require some sifting, we shall dispose first 
of those which follow him. “It is admitted” (says our author) 
“that the greater number of the Fathers in the East and West, 
from the fourth century downwards, agree with the new text.” 
Well, even this is rather an awkward fact for Canon Cook, 
who regards the “new” reading as a charge against the 
Evangelist himself of “ignorance or inconceivable carelessness.” 
But why skip the third century? Was not Origen of that 
century, and partly contemporary with Irenzeus himself? Of 
this great Father it is not a pleasant feature of Canon Cook’s 
criticism, that he seldom names him without trying to lessen 
the weight of his authority by insinuations about his heretical 
proclivities. Here at any rate, it is hard to see how his 
doctrinal views, whatever they were, could affect his opinion 
on the two readings in question. What, therefore, our critic 
omits, we shall now endeavour to supply. 

In four different places Origen quotes our passage, and 
in all of them he has the “new” reading. Thus, towards the 
close of his long preface to the Gospel of John—referring to 
the first words of the other Gospels, to show that the burden 
of them is “Jesus,” as “the Christ of the Old Testament,’— 
he says that the end of the Old Testament, of which the 
Baptist was the representative, is the beginning of the New, 
“as Mark says, The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as 
it is written in Isaiah the prophet, Behold, I send,” etc.’ Again, 
in the same commentary on John, coming to the question put 
to the Baptist, who he was, he points-out his subordinate 
character and position to that of his. Master, and then adduces 
the testimony of the Evangelists to this, and of Mark in par- 
ticular, of whom he says “he puts the beginning of the Gospel 
in the mouth of Isaiah in this fashion: The beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is written in Isaiah the prophet, 
Behold,” etc.2 Again, on his commentary on Romans (Latin 
only preserved), on the expression, “The Gospel of God” (i. 1), 
he says, “In other places of Scripture it is called the Gospel 
of Christ, as the Evangelist Mark writes, The beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is written in Isaiah the prophet.”* 
Once more, in his work Against Celsus (Book 11.), when showing 


1 Orig. Opera, fol., Paris, 1759, iv. 15 x. 
2 Ibid. iv. 125 £. 3 Jbid. iv. 464 A. 
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that the Gospel is but the sequel of the Law and the Prophets 
—after quoting our Lord’s words, “If ye believed Moses, ye 
would believe me,” etc. (John v. 46, 47), he adds this :—“ And 
Mark also, one of the Evangelists, says, The beginning of the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, as it is written in Isaiah the 
prophet, Behold,” etc." 

All this, however, Canon Cook ignores, not even naming 
one of “the greater number of the Fathers in the East and West” 
who “agree with the new text.” But what he omits I may 
in part supply in the case of Jerome, which the reader will 
probably think enough. How reluctant he was to meddle 
with the Old Latin Version, though urged to revise it by the 
Bishop of Rome, is well known. Though he says hyperboli- 
cally that the text of nearly every copy of that venerable 
version differed from that of another, he was afraid of shocking 
the prejudices of those whose only Bible it was. But in doing 
it, he made no greater changes than he deemed indispensable, 
and compared not only the best copies of the version he was 
revising, but the best Greek mss. he could find. What pains 
he took to get at the true text is evident from remarks which 
he occasionally throws out in his commentaries. Well, how 
does he render our passage? Why, just according to the 
“new” reading—sicut seriptum est in Esaia propheta,—which 
the learned Porphyry, the Neo-Platonic enemy of Christ, and 
a contemporary of Jerome, casts up against the Christians as 
a manifest error, inasmuch as it ascribes to Isaiah what is not 
his but Malachi’s; plainly showing that in his day or up to 
near the close of the fourth century, no other reading of 
this verse was known. But further, in his commentary on 
Matthew he has a note on this reading. He says that Isaiah’s 
name came in here by mistake of the copyists (“of which we 
could produce examples in other places”), or else two pro- 
phecies of the same event have been placed under one head.” 
On this I remark—(1.) That even if Jerome himself was 
puzzled about this reading, he takes care not to tamper with 
the text as he found it in the Greek Mss., and never alludes 
to any other reading as known to him; (2.) Though he throws 
out the suggestion of a possible mistake on the copyists’ part, 
he either did not take that view of it himself, or must have 

1 Orig., ut supra, i. 389 E. 2 Hieron. Opera, 4to, Venet. vii. 17. 
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speedily abandoned it; for in two other places he explains it 
in only one way, the way we have already explained it—the 
combination of two expressions of one and the same prophecy 
under one name. Thus, in his commentary on Malachi,’ he 
says our Lord “interprets ch. iii.1 of John the Baptist, and the 
Evangelist Mark also [let the reader mark what follows], 
combining the two testimonies of Isaiah and Malachi under 
the head of one prophet, begins thus, The beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is written in Isaiah the prophet. 
He then cites the varying way in which these predictions are 
quoted elsewhere andrefers on this subject to his letter to 
Pammachius* on “the best way of translating out of one 
language into another;” deprecating the slavish way of 
rendering word for word (quoting Cicero as of the same mind), 
and refers to the Old Testament predictions quoted in the 
New as quite correctly though not literally rendered—varia- 
tions, however, which such enemies of Christ as Celsus, Por- 
phyry, and Julian make a handle of against the New Testament 
writers, as if they were guilty of falsehood in so quoting. Of 
this he gives our present passage as a specimen,—“ Mark, the 
disciple of Peter, thus begins his Gospel: The beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is written in Isaiah the prophet, 
Behold ... The voice, etc. This prediction is made up of 
two prophecies, from Malachi and Isaiah. But how is it that 
Mark ascribes to Isaiah what is not in Isaiah but in Malachi, 
the last of the twelve prophets? I leave the solution of this 
petty question (gua'stiunculam) to their ignorant presumption.”® 
May I commend this last sentence to Canon Cook’s sober 
reflection ? 

I now come at length to Jreneus, who, with our author, 
outweighs all other witnesses. But even if his testimony 
were as decisive for our author’s reading, as I hope to show 
it is not, it would only prove that the copy of the Greek 
Testament which he used read as in the received text and 
Authorised Version, not that this was the original reading.‘ 
But let us see how the case stands. 


1 Hieron. Opera, 4to, Venet., pp. 969, 970. 

2 The letter will be found in Jerome’s works (ué supra), i. No. 57; in 
other copies, 101. 3 bid. 313, 314. 

4 For example, Ireneus reads Matt. i. 18 in a way which I am sure 
Canon Cook will not accept as the true reading— Now the birth of Christ” 
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The only surviving work of Ireneus is his five books 
Against Heresies, and even of this invaluable work much of 
the original Greek has been lost, though happily preserved 
in a very ancient Latin translation. In the Third Book our 
passage occurs twice. In one of the two places we have it 
only in the Latin; in the other, both in the original and in 
the translation. Curiously enough, where we have it only the 
Latin, we find the reading of the Authorised Version “in the 
prophets ;” where we have both the original and the translation, 
it is “in Isaiah the prophet.” Thus :— 

(In the Latin only) : “ Wherefore Mark, the interpreter and 
follower of Peter, begins his Gospel thus, The beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, as it is written in the 
prophets, Behold. . . . The voice of one crying,” ete." 

(In both the original and the translation): ‘“ Matthew [did 
so and so], but Mark, by the prophetic Spirit descending upon 
men, began thus, saying, The beginning of the Gospel, as tt is 
written in Isaiah the prophet ; the winged character of the 
Gospel being represented by this abrupt and rapid way of 
announcing it.” ° 

Which, now, of these two readings came from the pen of 
Irenzeus himself? Canon Cook is sure that Trenzeus wrote “ in 
the prophets,” and he has a theory which he thinks proves it. 
I will come to that presently ; but one fact is enough, I think, 
to prove the contrary, namely, that up to the fourth century 
Jerome, as we have seen, knew no other reading of this verse 
but that of the Revised Version. Nor was Jerome ignorant 
of the writings of Irenzeus; for in his book on Illustrious 


(not “Jesus Christ”) ‘‘was on this wise.” So much importance does 
Irenzus attach to this that he appeals to it against those heretics who denied 
that the “Jesus” of the Gospel was “the Christ” of the Old Testament ; 
bidding them observe how the Spirit, foreseeing how the truth would be 
corrupted, directed Matthew to write, not “the birth of Jesus,” but the 
birth of “ the Christ” (iii. 18, Grabe; Stieren, iii. 16. 2). For this remark- 
able reading there are the Old Latin, the Vulgate, and the Curetonian 
Syriac Versions ; it was approved by Griesbach, adopted by Tregelles, and 
by Tischendorf in his 7th edition, but abandoned in his 8th; by Drs. 
Westcott and Hort it is only “ not confidently accepted.” But since all the 
Greek mss. (uncial and cursive alike) are against it, besides weighty version 
authority, this reading of Ireneus, very early though it undoubtedly is, 
must on all safe textual principles be condemned, as Canon Cook himself 
will admit. 

1 Trenzi Opera, Stieren, iii. 10. 6, p. 461: Grabe, iii. p. 240. 

* Ibid. Stieren, iii. 11. 8, p. 470: Grabe, iii. p. 222. 
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Men he devotes a whole chapter out of 135 (No. xxxv.) to 
Irenzus, in which, after one or two particulars of his life, he 
enumerates his writings, the very names of which we know 
only from his mention of them, and in particular this work, 
Against Heresies, giving more particulars about its contents 
than about any of the others." And further, in his Com- 
mentary on Isaiah (on chapter lxiv. 4, 5), when referring to a 
number of writings by which the faith of multitudes was in 
danger of being undermined, and commending those who had 
courageously and ably exposed them, he says, “Among whom 
that apostolical man Irenzus, bishop of Lyons and martyr, 
writes most copiously, explaining the origin of many heresies, 
especially that of the Gnostics, who, through Marcus the 
Egyptian, blighted many noble seeds, first among the Gauls 
around the Rhone, and then among the German,” etc.2 After 
this, it will hardly be alleged that Jerome had not this work of 
Irenzeus before him, and of course in the original Greek. And 
if so, is it conceivable that he should not only never indicate 
that he knew such a reading, but refer to the sneers of three 
great enemies against the New Testament for this prophecy 
being falsely ascribed to Isaiah, and treating it as a con- 
temptible objection ? 

What, now, is Canon Cook’s way of explaining how, al- 
though Irenzeus wrote “in the prophets,” as in the Latin 
translation, this other reading “in Isaiah the prophet” found 
its way into the Greek? A surprising piece of argument it is, 
truly. (1.) The object of Irenzus in the place where “in the 
prophets” occurs, is to “ point out distinctly and fully the drift 
and purport of the second Gospel.” But this is so far from 
being true, that he passes from the second Gospel in a single 
sentence, while on the first and third Gospels he dwells at 
some length. In the other place, where the Greek has “in 
Isaiah the prophet,” “the text is quoted without any special 
reference to its bearing.” But the fact is that the object of 
Irenzus in both places is exactly the same, to show that the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is only the outcome of ancient pro- 
phecy. (2.) The Greek of the passage in question was 
recovered from a book called Hodegos (“ Guide ”), by a monk of 
the name of Anastasius, in the Convent of St. Catherine on 


1 Tren. Opera, ut supra, 874, 875. 2 Ibid. iv. 761. 
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Mount Sinai, towards the end of the seventh century, and 
Canon Cook refers to the note on this passage in Stieren’s 
edition, p. 467—the long note, I presume, in p. 461, copied 
from Grabe’s edition, 1702 (which is also copied into Massuet’s 
beautiful folio edition, Paris, 1710). What light this long note 
throws on our point I am at a loss to discover, but Canon Cook 
thinks he has got the key to the whole mystery. It was in 
this convent that Tischendorf discovered his now celebrated 
MS., hence called Codex Sinaiticus (containing besides the LXX., 
the whole Greek Testament). And since this Ms. reads “in 
Isaiah the prophet,” what more natural than that Anastasius, 
having occasion to quote from Irenzeus the passage containing 
this text, should write it—not as he found it in Irenzus, “ in 
the prophets,” but as he found it in the Greek Testament with 
which he was most “ familiar,” “in Isaiah the prophet”? In 
this way it is that it was inserted in the Greek text which we 
now have in the extant works of Irenzus. Such is Canon 
Cook’s theory. Are we, then, to believe that this monk 
deliberately altered what Irenzeus had written into something 
quite different? Besides, how do we know that this Ms. was 
the Bible in actual and familiar use in the convent of Mount 
Sinai? Certainly it was little accounted of by the monks in 
1844, when Tischendorf by mere accident prevented a bundle 
of its leaves from being used to kindle the fire that was to cook 
his dinner. Dean Burgon, indeed (or the Quarterly Reviewer), 
throws out the conjecture—wild enough, some will say—that 
it was just because the text of this Ms. was so worthless 
that it was allowed for so many centuries to go out of sight. 
If I have dwelt at disproportionate length on this one criticism, 
it is because of the illustration that it gives of the necessity of 
sifting statements so confidently made, but which, involving 
as they do some intricate inquiries, may be too easily taken for 
granted. 


VI. Coming now to THE SERMON ON THE Movnt, I note the 
following points :— 


“We now come to an omission which for character and extent is per- 
fectly astounding. In chapter v. 44, all these words, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and again, despitefully use you, are 
rejected absolutely, without any marginal notice of course, therefore without 
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the shadow of apology. . . . I can scarcely realise the feeling of a devout 
reader, on whose memory those sacred loving words are graven in characters 
of light. Is it to be taught that some unknown daring interpolator went 
further than our blessed Lord in enjoining charity ” (pp. 50, 51). 


Who would not suppose, on reading these words, that the 
Revisers had excluded these words absolutely from the Revised 
Version? But on finding them identically in the Revised 
Version of Luke vi. 27, 28, what can we think of that appeal 
to “the feeling of a devout reader on whose memory those 
sacred loving words are graven in characters of light,” save as 
an attempt to persuade his readers that such teaching, accord- 
ing to the Revisers, never came from the lips of our Lord, and 
that their presence in the received text and Authorised 
Version is due to “some unknown daring interpolator”? The 
most charitable view of so outrageous a charge is, that Canon 
Cook, when penning these words, had quite forgotten that in 
the Revised Version they occur in Luke precisely as in the 
Authorised Version-—an excuse which he ought not to be very 
comfortable in accepting, though this appears to be the plain 
fact, when he tell us that “those early Fathers who pass over 
the clauses,” do not omit them “in a way which would justify 
our saying that they were unknown to them.” Unknown to 
them ?—how could they be so to one who could read them in 
Luke, unless, with Canon Cook, they quite forgot themselves ? 

The one question of real importance is, whether they should 
stand in both Gospels, or whether, being genuine and undis- 
puted in Luke, they have got into Matthew by assimilation— 
copyists missing them there, and presuming that they had 
dropped out by mistake. The latter appeared to the Revisers to 
be the case, judging from the evidence. The textual evidence 
appears to me to be in favour of the Authorised Version. All 
the uncials save Sand B (A is deficient here), and (apparently) 
all cursives save three; nearly all versions—The Latin in both 
forms, the Peshito and Harklean Syriac, the Armenian and 
ZEthiopic. The Fathers seem to favour the Revised Version 
—TIreneus (in the Latin), Origen, and Cyprian. For the 
Revised Version there are, as has been said, of uncials only 
sand B, and of cursives 1, 22, 209, and of Versions only two 
—the Cureton Syriac and the Memphitic. With Drs. West- 
cott and Hort, this is sufficient to outweigh all other evidence, 
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but with none who are not prepared to accept their theory. 
And as we have no right to assume a case of assimilation 
except where the evidence is more equally balanced than I 
think it is here, if our author had contented himself with 
expressing, however strongly, his disapproval of the exclusion 
of the words in question and the want of any marginal 
intimation of the “ many ancient authorities for the insertion 
of the words, perhaps he would have found sympathisers 
among the Revisers themselves. But by the language he 
has been so unwise as to use he has deprived himself of all 
right to sympathy from any quarter. 


VII. Matt. vi. 1—“In this verse we meet at once with an expression 
which must be singularly perplexing to ordinary readers. They will scarcely 
be able to conjecture what the words do not your righteousness can possibly 
mean. They stand without explanation, and for my part, I must confess 
that I do not know what meaning is attached to them by the Revisers. I 
presume that they adopt, together with the new word, the exposition of the 
Latin Fathers, who identify justitiam with almsgiving ; but if so, they were 
surely bound to explain a phrase at once so novel and ambiguous. It 
might be made to mean, do not any good works, works of righteousness, in 
an ostentatious manner—an excellent precept, but scarcely according with 
the context. . . . The question is (1.) Whether the old reading (“‘alms- 
giving ”) was a gloss, a true one, however, and as such, if not to be retained, 
yet to be borne in mind and its meaning expressed in any new translation ; 
or (2.) whether the new reading (“righteousnsss”) is not a somewhat 
pedantic innovation, suggested probably by a critic familiar with the Hebrew 
and apparently the old Italic usage. It must be admitted that the reading 
is very ancient and perfectly defensible, on the ground that 8:xaroovvy 
represents MPT¥ and its Aramaic equivalent, which are commonly used in 
the sense of ‘almsgiving.’ But if the reading is admitted, the rendering, as 
it stands, being either unintelligible or misleading, is indefensible. If the 
reading is admitted on the ground that d:xaoctivn means ‘almsgiving,’ 
it ought to be translated almsgiving. It is precisely a case in which the 
change in language contravenes a fundamental resolution of Convocation” 
(pp. 51-53). 


This is a miserable criticism. The surprising thing about 
it is, that the author seems never to dream that the word 
“righteousness ” is capable of any other sense than “alms- 
giving,” at least that the Revisers could have meant anything 
else by it. And what adds to the surprise is, that while he 
says the words might be understood as meaning “ Do not any 
good works, works of righteousness, in an ostentatious manner,” 
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he says “this, though an excellent precept, scarcely accords 
with the context.” But what context, pray? For since the 
chapter starts a new subject with this verse, i¢ makes its own 
context, announcing this subject to be “Ostentation” in the 
performance of religious duties. Of this three illustrations 
are then given :—(l.) Almsgiving (2-4); (2.) Prayer (5-15); 
(3.) Fasting (16-18). According to the reading of the Revised 
Version, the first verse, it will be seen, is a general heading 
for this whole section, extending to eighteen verses. So 
obviously is this the sense in which the Revisers meant the 
word “ righteousness ” to be taken, that one whom Canon Cook 
himself calls “an able scholar” and “an excellent authority,” 
Mr. Prebendary Humphry, in his short note on this reading, 
thinks it enough to say, “The command is thus of general 
application, and not limited to almsgiving.” * 

But perhaps Canon Cook will listen more deferentially to 
his own commentator on this Gospel, in the Speaker’s Com- 
mentary—the late lamented Dean Mansel :— 


“The marginal reading, ‘righteousness,’ is probably correct, and shows 
the connection between this chapter and the preceding better than the 
received word ‘alms.’ In chapter v. 20, the disciples are told that their 
righteousness is to exceed that of the Scribes and Pharisees. This is 
explained at length in what follows : in the preceding chapter as regards 
the actions themselves ; in the present as regards the motives and manner 
of performing them. Almsgiving, in the language of the later Rabbis, was 
especially called righteousness (see Lightfoot); but in the present passage it 
seems rather to mean good works in general, including almsgiving, prayer, 
and fasting.” 


Canon Cook dwells on the “singular perplexity to the 
ordinary reader of the word “righteousness” here, and his 
inability to conjecture what it “can possibly mean.” I had 
thought that to “do righteousness” was not so unusual a phrase 
in the “ English Bible,” that it would need one to hunt for the 
probable sense of it away in the “old Italic usage.” Do we not 
read, “ Blessed are they that keep judgment, and he that doeih 


1 Commentary on the Revised Version of the New Testament (Cassell, 
1882), pp. 14, 15. ‘Explanatory Notes,” however, would have better 
described this useful volume, which, as a book of reference, will be found 
to explain and vindicate, in the briefest terms, many things in the Revised 
Version which have been too hastily condemned, though in vindicating both 
text and translation it goes much beyond what I am able to concur in. 


VOL. XXXII.—NO. CXXVI. 2u 
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righteousness at all times ;” “Lord, who shall abide in thy 
tabernacle?. .. He that walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness ;”* “He loveth him that followeth after righteous- 
ness ;” * “ Hearken to me, ye that follow after righteousness ;”* 
“Yet they seek me daily, and delight to know my ways, as a 
nation that did righteousness ;”* “Every one that doeth 
righteousness is born of him;”® “He that doeth righteousness 
is righteous”?" In all these and similar phrases the Hebrew 
word is "PT¥ or PTY, and in the LXX. Sccavoodvn—certainly 
not in the specific sense of “almsgiving.” Even in the very 
few cases in which almsgiving is the kind of righteousness 
pointed at, it is merely this as one feature of that righteousness 
which is the character of a good man in the sight of God (as 
Deut. xxiv. 13; Dan. iv. 27—where the LXX. has dcavoo’ vn — 
and 2 Cor. ix. 9, 10). 

The only question, then, should be, Which appears to be the 
original reading? Of uncials (A and C are defective here), 
&, B, D, have “righteousness”; of cursives, 1 and 209; of 
Versions nearly every copy of the Old Latin, and the Vulgate ; 
of the Fathers, Origen, Hilary, Jerome, Augustine. For 
“almsgiving” there are Z (same age as D), all the later 
uncials (including L and A, which often go with ® and B), 
the Harklean Syriac, the Gothic, and Armenian versions. ° 

So far, then, as external evidence goes, were I to be guided 
by that alone, I should probably decide in favour of the re- 
ceived text. But internal evidence leaves no doubt on my 
mind that the word “ righteousness” is the true reading here. 
For (1.) it makes “ Ostentation in the discharge of all works 
of righteousness,” or religious duty, to be a general heading for 
the whole section from ver. 2 to ver. 18—Almsgiving, Prayer, 
and Fasting being merely examples of the thing to be 
avoided, and of its opposite; whereas by putting “ almsgiving ” 
into the first verse, our Lord appears to limit this injunction 
to the first of those three things. Canon Cook would have his 
readers to believe that the Latin Fathers all took justitiam 
(“ vighteousness ”) in the sense of almsgiving; whereas 

1 Ps. evi. 3. 2 Ps. xv. 2. 3 Prov. xv. 9. * Isa. li. 1. 

§ Isa. lviii. 2. 6 1 John ii. 29. 7 1 John iii. 7. 

8 In the Cureton Syriac there is a transposition of the words for “ alms ” 


and “righteousness ””—the word in the first verse meaning ‘ alms,” while 
in the second verse the word used means “ righteousness.” 
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Augustine, in his Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, 
says, quoting chapter vi. 1 (with the word justitiam), our Lord 
“here uses righteousness as a general term, and then follows it 
up in detail.” (2.) Suppose the scribes had érenwoovvnv before 
them in their copies, would they be at all likely to change it 
into Sicatoodvnv ? Would they not, if they found S:cacoodvnv 
in their copies, be far more likely to change this into 
éXenwoovvnv—observing that word no fewer than three times, 
once in each of the three following verses, and the last six 
letters of both words in Greek being the very same letters, 
which in uncial characters would strike the eye the more 
readily ? 


VIII.—In the Lord’s Prayer I am at one with Canon Cook 
in deeply regretting the masculine sense given to dmo tov 
movnpov—“ deliver us from the evil one.” This rendered it 
necessary, for consistency’s sake, to translate the same phrase 
in verse 37, “Let your speech be Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for 
whatsoever is more than these is of the evil one”-—as if our 
Lord was likely to say to a raw multitude, gathered from 
every quarter and at so early a period of His ministry, that 
whatever in their social intercourse went beyond a simple 
affirmation or negation was of the devil! (See also ver. 39, 
“Resist not him that is evil.”) On this subject it seems to me 
that much that has been written does little to settle the 
question. That the Greek and Latin Fathers took the mas- 
culine sense would be of some consequence if it were a ques- 
tion of Greek. But as the Greek is equally well rendered in 
both ways, it is purely a question of interpretation, of which 
we are as good judges at this time of day as they were. Men 
are, in such matters, insensibly swayed by the moral and 
religious atmosphere of the times in which they live; and I 
cannot but think that the outstanding scope and drift of the 
whole discourse is the chief thing to be considered in deter- 
mining the sense of this petition. An immense miscellaneous 
crowd, from all quarters, had hung about our Lord’s steps 
during His first missionary tour in Galilee, riveted by the 
novelty of His teaching, but little able to grasp its import. 


3 Generaliter hic justitiam nominavit, deinde particulariter exsequitur.— 
Oratio Domini in Monte, Lib. ii. 8. 
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At this stage sharp, definite doctrinal positions would have 
been thrown away upon them, and the great general features 
of that “ Kingdom of God,” which He had come to set up, with 
the “righteousness” of it, are all that He puts before them. 
But how different His later teaching to those whom He was 
specially training, even when urging the same duties! Thus, 
on the power of importunity in prayer, He thus speaks in the 
Sermon on the Mount: “If ye then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts to your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good things (ayaa) to them 
that ask Him?” (Matt. vii. 11.) But when alone with His 
own, and “praying in a certain place,” and “one of His dis- 
ciples,” struck, no doubt, with the lofty strain of His prayer, 
asked Him to teach them to pray, “as John taught his disciples,” 
He replied by first repeating some of the petitions in the 
Lord’s Prayer, adding a parable on importunity, and then 
reiterates the words we have quoted, but with a marked 
change—“If ye then, being evil,” etc., “how much more will 
your heavenly Father give (not “good things” now, but) the 
Holy Spirit (wvedpa ayov) to them that ask him” (Luke xi. 
13). Not a word about the Holy Spirit do we find in the 
Sermon on the Mount—one feels as if there it would be out 
of place—and I cannot but think that in a discourse so 
studiously general, and above all, in that briefest, weightiest, 
and most catholic of all prayers, anything about “the evil 
one” would have been no less out of place. 

But here ends my agreement with Canon Cook on the Lord’s 
Prayer. For, on the question whether the Dowxology was part 
of what our Lord then dictated, the opinion I have long formed, 
and very decidedly, is, that it was no part of it. 

That the absence of the Doxology from the Revised Version 
would encounter prejudice in the minds of many devout Chris- 
tians was fully expected; but that scholars should not only 
disapprove of its exclusion, as in their judgment contrary to 
evidence—which they were of course entitled to do—but 
should join in the outcry against the Revisers, as if they had 
laid unhallowed hands on all that was most sacred and dear 
to Christians, is a little humiliating. Did the Revisers mean 
to direct their readers to say this Prayer without any Doxology ? 
Surely not. What they had to do was to judge, on the evi- 
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dence before them, whether the words in question stood part 
of the original text of this Gospel. They judged that they 
did not. What their grounds were I will state presently. 
But let it meantime be borne in mind that our Lord’s primary 
design was to guide His disciples both on the subject-matter 
and the style of Prayer, rather than to fix them down to that 
Formula. In His subsequent repetition of it, He was so far 
from adhering to its precise terms that he omits some of its 
clauses, and certainly the doxology. His own recorded prayers 
consisted sometimes of a single uplifted cry, while, in one 
instance, He poured out his heart in an extended form. When 
Peter and John, after the day of Pentecost, “ were let go” from 
those who were threatening them, and “ went unto their own 
company, and reported all that the chief priests and elders had 
said unto them,” the little persecuted company “ lifted up their 
voice with one accord,” in a prayer which came welling up, 
fresh and warm, from hearts strung to the utmost by the 
extremity they were come to. In a word, if we look at the 
recorded prayers of the chiefest of the apostles, they are all of the 
most varied character, both in matter and form, as the case in 
hand and his own feelings dictated ; and what is noticeable, 
the actual petitions of the Lord’s Prayer seem to come to him 
here and there, and get interwoven with his own, showing that 
he had fully realised its design as a directory, rather than as 
any fixed form. Why, then, should we be surprised, and why 
should offence be taken at its seemingly truncated appearance 
in the Revised Version? No doubt, had there been as much 
need of a form of doxology as of other parts of prayer, such 
might have been expected. But the Jewish Church had all 
along been rich in such forms. As the Old Testament was 
full of them, so at the celebration of the Passover the disciples, 
as Jews, were familiar with them. Doxologies, therefore, in 
abundance, were not far to seek. Although for some time, 
when using this form as a prayer of their own, the way of 
closing it would be variously expressed, it got crystallised by 
degrees into that form with which all Christendom has for ages 
been familiar with it, and became naturally attached to it. 
That, in the constant use of the Lord’s Prayer, people should 
grudge to miss it in the Revised Version, ought not to surprise 
us, nor that scholars should on critical grounds differ from the 
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Revisers in their judgment on the evidence for its absence in 
the original ; but, beyond this, surely they ought not to go in 
prejudicing the public mind against the Revised Version. 
Before stating in detail the evidence of mss., Versions, and 
Fathers on both sides, I will give here, in the words of another, 
what I hold to be unanswerable evidence that the Doxology 
did not and could not have formed part of the Lord’s Prayer, as 
recorded in the first Gospel. I refer to the Rev. T. Sheldon 
Green’s Course of Developed Criticism on Passages of the New 
Testament materially affected by Various Readings.’ This 
work, of much ability, advocates principles of textual criticism 
which I am far from approving—principles which the author 
himself seems to have greatly modified, if we may judge from 
his Twofold New Testament, published nearly ten years after.” 
But all the rather do I avail myself of his statement on 


this subject, as carefully expressed as it appears to me un- 
answerable :— 


“There are peculiar circumstances affecting the Lord’s Prayer, as given 
in this Gospel, which attach in an equal degree to no other portion of the 
New Testament. By its mode of introduction—the injunction which ushers 
it in—precise attention would at once be especially drawn to it, and exact 
recollection secured for it as a model summary of prayer. More than this, 
it soon began not merely to be regarded as a type, but used as a form. 
Under these circumstances probabilities are opposed even to the accidental 
omission of a clause in transcription; and if an instance occurred, there 
would be immediate detection, and an instant check to the multiplication 
of error. And yet, if the clause be genuine, such an error has from the first 
possessed the entire Latin Church, which has never acknowledged the 
Doxology. An early and wide-spread use of so brief a form, especially its 
liturgical employment, must be regarded as a safeguard against a suppres- 
sion, in any degree or manner, of any constituent portion. 

“ But liturgical influence, though thus in a manner conservative, might 
also have a mischievous tendency in a different direction. If the prayer 
did not originally conclude with a doxological clause, such an appendage 
would be naturally attached to it in practice; not put forward as an 
original portion of it, but as adding a feature which would place it in better 
keeping with the formularies into which it was introduced. From the 
service-book the clause would soon find its way into the lectionary, and 
afterwards into the margin and text of continually multiplying copies. 

“Tt appears then that, from the peculiar circumstances of the case, there 
is an especial difficulty in reconciling the genuineness of the clause with its 

1 Bagster, 8vo. p. 192. 

2 The T'wofold New Testament ; being a new translation accompanying a 
newly formed text,in parallel columns.—Bagster, 4to. 
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omission in a few ancient documents, Versions, and Fathers ; while the same 
circumstances suggest a ready mode of accounting for its presence elsewhere. 
This later array, therefore, though imposing in appearance, ought not to be 
allowed in this instance to countervail the former, and an acknowledgment 
of genuineness cannot be reasonably demanded ” (pp. 11, 12). 

Leaving this statement to make its own impression, let us 
now see how the external evidence stands. Dr. Scrivener, 
who makes the most of all that can be said for the doxological 
clause, is too candid not to admit the great strength of the 
case against it. Here are his words: “It is right to say 
that I can no longer regard the Doxology as certainly an 
integral part of St. Matthew’s Gospel, but I am not yet ab- 
solutely convinced of its spuriousness. Of the six oldest 
uncials (A and C being defective here) four omit the doxology 
—k, b, D, Z. Hence (says Dr. Scrivener) the burden of 
the defence is thrown on the later uncials, E, G, L, M, S, 
U, V, A, TI,—L, however, generally siding with B. Of the 
cursives only five are known to omit the clause, 1, 17 (which 
have the ‘Amen’), 118, 120, 209; but one copy (h*, 
and, as it would seem, some others) has it obelised in the 
margin, while the scholia in certain other copies indicate 
that it is doubtful. All the other cursives insert the clause. 

Of the Versions, it is wanting in all copies of the 
Old Latin save a very few, and these not of the best, as 
also in the Vulgate. It was excluded from the Clementine 
Vulgate (though an ‘Amen’ is added), and this, be it 
remembered, is the Bible of the modern Latin Church. In 
all the four Syriac versions the Doxology is certainly found, 
but Cureton’s omits ‘and the power, while some editions of 
the Peshito want the ‘Amen. The Gothic has it, but of the 
two Egyptian versions the. Memphitic wants it, while the 
Thebaic gives it thus, ‘for thine is the strength and power for 
ever and ever. Amen. Of the few copies of the Old Latin 
that have the doxology, one omits the ‘Amen,’ while another 
gives it thus, ‘for thine is the power for ever and ever.’”? 

On these damaging variations let the following closing 
remarks of Mr. Green be pondered :—* Had the simple and 
distinct Doxology clause now found in the text existed from 
the first, it would have been as secure from the fluctuation of 
furm as the other clauses of the Prayer; and, accordingly, the 


1 Introduction, 2d ed., p. 495, slightly abridged. The splendid third 
edition, just out (1883), varies but in words. 
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strange variety which is observable on comparing the doxo- 
logies exhibited in the Syriac (N), which has nothing corre- 
sponding to ‘and the power,’ in one copy (x) of the Old Latin, 
and in various patristic passages—is an evidence that the 
original text of St. Matthew was not their source, but that 
they are merely the shifting shapes of an artificial appendage.” 
The testimony of the Fathers has yet to be stated. The 
later ones certainly recognised the clause. But Origen, in the 
third century, who may be fairly held to represent the text of 
his day, not only has it not, but seems not to have known of 
its existence. In his treatise on Prayer,’ after dwelling on the 
duty itself, and the fitting style, when he comes to the subject- 
matter of prayer, he takes up the Lord’s Prayer as the model, 
and comments on every clause of it at such length that this 
part (§ 22-29) occupies one-half of the whole work. But 
with the clause “deliver us from evil (or the evil one)” his 
comment ends, without a word about the doxology clause. 
Now, had the clause stood in any text in use among Greek- 
speaking Christians, is it likely that such an able textuary as 
Origen would have taken no notice of it at all? As for 
Jerome, in the fourth century, knowing as we do that no such 
clause was inserted by him—so conservative a man—when 
revising the Old Latin version, that no complaint ever arose 
against him for excluding it, and that it has never been known 
in the Latin Church, I think the case against the clause, as 
being no part of the original text, must be held conclusive. 
Before leaving this point, it is due to Dr. Scrivener to 
notice the three ways in which he strives to account for the 
absence of the Doxology where, if genuine, we might reason- 
ably expect it. His reasoning here seems to me to lack 
his usual force. (1.) “ The silence of earlier writers, as Origen 
and Cyril of Jerusalem, especially when expounding the Lord’s 
Prayer, may be partly accounted for on the supposition that 
the Doxology was regarded, not so much as a part of the 
Prayer itself, as a hymn of praise annexed to it.” Answer: 
Can anything be more unnatural? But even if they did so 
regard it, how is it that, even in that light, they never refer to 
it? “ Yet this fact,” he candidly owns, “ is so far unfavourable 
to its genuineness, and would be fatal, unless we knew the 


1 Orig. Opera, i., Mepi Edyis. 
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precariousness of any argument from such silence.” But 
surely there is a silence which is “ fatal,” and, if anywhere at 
all, I confidently affirm it is so here. (2.) “The Fathers are 
constantly overlooking the most obvious citations from Scrip- 
ture, even where we should expect them most, although, as 
we learn from other passages in their writings, they were 
perfectly familiar with them.” Answer: First, in the case of 
Origen and Cyril of Jerusalem, this is not a “ citation from 
Scripture,” but, if genuine, part of a prayer which they were 
formally expounding ; to them, therefore, this argument has no 
application whatever. But second, Can it be shown from any 
part of their extant works that “they were perfectly familiar 
with” the Doxology, as part of the Lord’s Prayer? As for 
Jerome, will such an argument, or any argument whatever, 
account for his omitting it in his Revision of the Old Latin, if 
he knew that in the Latin Church it was recognised as part of 
the Lord’s Prayer? (3.) “ Internal evidence is not unequally 
balanced. It is probable [on the one hand] that the Doxology 
was interpolated from the Liturgies, and the variation of read- 
ing renders this all the more likely: [on the other hand] it 
is just as probable that it was cast out of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, to bring it into harmony with St. Luke’s (xi. 4).” 
Answer: Had the mss, which want the Doxology wanted 
also, like St. Luke’s Gospel, some of the petitions, there might 
have been some force in this argument. But who can believe 
that, had this harmonising process been aimed at, it would 
have been the Doxology alone which would be “cast out” ? 
One could have understood the shorter form being so filled up 
as “to bring it into harmony with” the longer; but how any 
one can bring himself to think that the longer might have 
been shortened to bring it into harmony with the shorter— 
and shortened by merely leaving out the Doxology, which 
does not harmonise the two at all—is what passes my com- 
prehension.’ 


1 There can be little doubt (says Dr. Hort) it originated in liturgical use in 
Syria, and was thence adopted into the Greek and Syriac text of the New 
Testament. It was probably derived ultimately from 1 Chron. xxix. 11 (Heb.), 
but, it may be, through the medium of some contemporary Jewish usage: 
the people’s response to prayers in the temple is said to have been ‘‘ Blessed 
be the name of the glory of His kingdom for ever and ever.”— Notes on Select 
Passages, Introd., p. 9. 
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TX. Our Lord’s Discourse AT NAzARETH.—Luke iv. 18-20. 


“Tn this most important discourse, in which in His native place (sic) our 
Lord formally claimed for Himself the fulfilment of one of the most striking 
Messianic prophecies, especially precious as describing the characteristic 
features of His personality, we are startled by the omission of the words 
‘to heal the broken-hearted,’ ver. 19—(it should be ver. 18). . . . Is it con- 
ceivable that any one will venture to assert that these most blessed words 
are ‘a plain and clear error’? .. . It must be borne in mind that while 
it is certain that our Lord did read those words, St. Luke, of all writers in- 
spired or uninspired, was the very last who would fail to record them. It 
would be against the whole tenor of this Gospel, of which the special 
characteristic is prominence given to all indications of deep sympathy, of 
utter tenderness, and compassionateness ” (pp. 71, 72). 


This is hardly the style of criticism one would expect from 
the Editor of the Speaker’s Commentary. Canon Cook seems 
to forget that the Evangelist Luke was not one of our Lord’s 
auditors in the synagogue of Nazareth, nor probably, till some 
time after the day of Pentecost, even a convert to Christianity. 
He could therefore only report what passed there from the 
information of eye and ear witnesses, handed down, no doubt, 
in a written form. That this written account did not contain 
all that our Lord uttered is plain on the face of the narrative 
itself. The only question then is, Have we sufficient evidence 
that the Evangelist had such a report of the scene as embraced 
the long quotation from Isaiah, clause by clause, exactly as 
it stands in the prophet? Looking at all the textual evidence, 
the Revisers judged that the clause in question was not in the 
record from which he drew up his account, since the best 
authorities for the text of this Gospel did not contain it. They 
therefore omitted it; and for doing this Canon Cook says 
they have charged the Evangelist with deliberately cutting 
out one of the tenderest portions of what he knew that our 
Lord read in the synagogue of Nazareth. Is this becoming 
language from such a man as Canon Cook? As for the 
evidence, I think the verdict of impartial critics will be with 
the Revisers. 

Of the oldest uncials (C being here defective), only one—A 
—has the clause, with I’, A, A, Tl and the other later uncials, 
while, &, B, D,’ L, & want it, as do the cursives (3, 33, 69). Of 


1 D more frequently adding to the text than omitting. 
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Versions, nearly all copies of the Old Latin, with the Vulgate, 
want it, as also the Memphitic, the Ethiopic, and many copies 
of the Armenian. The Versions that have the clause are 
the Peshito and Harklean Syriac, the Gothic, and printed 
Armenian. Of the Fathers, Irenzus inserts it, but Origen 
(in three places), Eusebius (several times), Athanasius, and 
Cyril all quote the passage without this clause. The question 
then is, Which is the more likely—that one who had the 
whole passage before him in his copy of this Gospel, 
deliberately left out this clause; or, that one familiar with 
this prophecy as it stands in Isaiah, though the clause was not 
in his copy of Luke, should insert it as a matter of course, 
either not observing its absence, or, if he did see it, presum- 
ing it had been dropped out by mistake? Surely the latter is 
by much the more likely. Canon Cook would have us believe 
that the Egyptian Versions left it out because its absence was 
not noticed. “In D,” he says, “and those early Italic tran- 
scribers who omit the clause, I attribute the omission to 
carelessness and the disgraceful habit of cutting down the 
sacred text, probably attributable to haste in this instance, on 
the part of transcribers, or the Editors of the Vatican and 
Sinaitic manuscripts.” I leave this way of disposing of 
evidence to speak for itself. 


X. “In Mark vii. 19 we find the reading xaOapi{v, that is in the render- 
ing, “ This he said, making all meats clean.” I certainly agree with the 
Revisers as to the high probability of that reading. I had some years pre- 
viously defended it on my note on the passage in the Speaker’s Commentary. 
But, considering the number and the weight of the authorities adverse to 
the change of reading and of rendering, and the necessity, if it be adopted, 
of introducing parentheses, I should certainly not have ventured to do 
more than give it a marginal note. Granted the improvement, can the 
change be defended as necessary ?” (pp. 72, 73.) 


What a contrast to this way of writing is the following 
discussion of the passage from Dr. Scrivener [with the neces- 
sary verbal changes], than which I need no other reply to 
Canon Cook :— 


“The substitution of xaOapi{wr for xaapif{oy, so far from being the un- 
meaning itacism it might seem at first sight, is a happy restoration of the true 
sense of a passage long obscured by the false reading. For the long vowel 
[the reading of the Revised Version] there is the overwhelming evidence of 
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&, A, B (C is defective here) E,G,H, L,S, X, A, 1, 13, 28 [and above twenty 
more enumerated by Dr. Scrivener], and Erasmus’s first edition. His second 
edition has the received text, with K,M,U,V,I,, and perhaps a majority of 
the cursives. . . . Will any one undertake to say what is meant by the 
last clause of the verse as it stands in the English version, and as it must 
stand so long as xaOapif{ov is read? If, on the other hand, we adopt xa6a- 
pi{wv [the Revised reading], we must take the Lord’s words to end with 
eéxmopeverat, and regard what follows as the Evangelist’s comment upon 
them :—‘ This he said, making all things clean.’ Compare Acts x. 15. 
This and none other seems to have been the meaning assigned to the 
passage by the Greek Fathers. . . . It is obvious how well the elliptical 
form of the expression suits this Evangelist’s style, which is often singularly 
concise and abrupt, yet never obscure ” (/ntroduction, 2nd ed., pp. 506, 507 ; 
3rd ed., pp. 582, 583). 


But perhaps the following from Dean Burgon, in his work, 
of permanent value, on The Last Twelve Verses of St. Mark; 
will carry more weight with Canon Cook than even Dr. 
Scrivener’s statement, and I quote it the rather because it calls 
attention to the relation between the author of the second 
Gospel and the apostle of the circumcision, which to myself 
has been for many years a delightful study :— 


“The last peculiarity of St. Mark to which I propose to invite attention 
is supplied by those expressions which connect his Gospel with St. Peter, 
and remind us of the constant traditional belief of the ancient church 
that St. Mark was the companion of the chief of the apostles. That the 
second Gospel contains many such hints has often been pointed out. . . . 
To illustrate my meaning, I will mention one which has, perhaps, never 
been mentioned in this connection before. Reference is made to our Lord’s 
saying in St. Mark vii., and specially to what is found in ver. 19. That 
expression, ‘ purging all meats’ (xa@api{o»—this appears to be the true 
reading) does really seem to be no part of the Divine discourse, but the 
Evangelist’s inspired comment on the Saviour’s words. Our Saviour 
(he explains) by that discourse, ipso facto ‘made all things clean.’ How 
doubly striking a statement, when it is remembered that probably Simon 
Peter himself was the actual author of it ; the same who, on the house-top 
at Joppa, had been shown in a vision that ‘God had made clean (6 Gcds 
exabapice) all His creatures’” (pp. 179, 180).? 


1 The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to St. Mark Vindicated 
against Recent Critical Objectors, and Established. By John W. Burgon, B.D. 
(now Dean of Chichester). S8vo. Parker, 1871. 

2 See also Mr. Humphry’s full note, in which he justly refers to the 
great merit of Dr. Field, who, in his Otium Norvicense (‘* Notes on Select 
Passages of the Greek Testament”), Pars Tertiu, gives the history of this 
view of the passage, calling attention to it also in his edition of Chrysostom’s 
Homilies on St. Matthew. 
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XI. One more example of Canon Cook’s ‘style of criticism 
will suffice :— 


Matt. xxvii. “In ver. 35 the English reader will be surprised to miss 
the reference to the Twenty-second Psalm, which, in the received text and 
in the Authorised Version, occupies a prominent place, which has in its 
favour internal probability, being in full accordance with St. Matthew’s 
habit of citing prophecies, and in the account of the crucifixion he would 
have the words of that great Messianic Psalm before his mind. In my own 
notes, however, I had pointed out the weakness of the external evidence, 
and the probability that it was taken from St. John’s Gospel. It is, 
however, questionable whether the Revisers were justified in omitting it 
altogether, without notice in the margin, as a plain and clear error” (p.113). 


Of all the cases in which the evidence shows that the 
copyists have transferred from one Gospel to another matter 
which did not originally belong to it, this is perhaps the 
clearest. The quotation from the Twenty-second Psalm stands 
unchallenged in the fourth Gospel, whereas in the first 
Gospel not a single Greek Ms. in uncial characters contains it 
save one (A), and few cursives have it; six copies of the Old 
Latin contain it, while of Jerome’s revision of it one of the 
two best copies has it and the other wants it. Singularly 
enough, in the first Papal edition of the Vulgate (that of 
Sixtus v.), it is found, along with many other blunders; but 
it was struck out in the corrected edition of Clement vu, 
which alone has ever since been recognised. “It is first heard 
of,” says Dr. Scrivener, “in citations of Eusebius. It seems 
to be found in no Ms. of the Peshito Syriac, though, after it 
had been translated by Tremellius from the Greek into Syriac, 
and inserted in the margin of his Syriac Testament, it was 
most unwisely admitted into several later editions. It appears 
also in the text of the Philoxenian Syriac, but its margin 
states that it is not in two [or three] Greek copies, nor in 
the ancient Syriac. All other Versions and Fathers (except 
Eusebius and Pseudo-Athanasius, and all Greek Mss.) reject 
the clause, except [the above-mentioned]. . . External evi- 
dence places the spuriousness of the addition beyond doubt” 
(pp. 504, 505, 2nd ed.; pp. 580, 581, 3rd ed.) 

Yet this is the passage which Canon Cook thinks it “ ques- 
tionable whether the Revisers were justified in omitting.” 
May we not venture to remind him of that serious question 
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(Jer. xxiii. 28), “ What is the chaff to the wheat? saith the 
Lord.” 


These eleven specimens of Canon Cook’s criticism suffi- 
ciently illustrate its character and style; and it is with all 
the deeper regret that I write of it as I have done, because I 
so largely sympathise with him in the object aimed at in the 
second half of his volume regarding Drs. Westcott and Hort’s 
textual principles. Even here I should conduct the argument 
rather differently from Canon Cook, and elsewhere I may 
state, in my own way, the grounds on which I cannot accept 
the principles of that school of criticism ; but some of Canon 
Cook’s statements on this subject are most valuable, and 
forcibly put. DAVID BROWN. 





Ant, II].—Studies in Scottish Ecclesiastical Biography. 


I.—Bisuop RosE—PRINCIPAL CARSTARES. 


HE once famous chapters in the second volume of Buckle’s 
History of Civilization, devoted to the treatment of the 
condition of Scotland to the end of the eighteenth century, and 
an examination of the Scotch intellect during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, are now almost forgotten. 

They are, however, in more senses than one, remarkable 
pieces of writing. They display an extent of reading, and a 
thoroughness of research, which, in one not a Scotchman, but 
whose sympathies are all with “the free, the noble, and the high- 
minded English people,” are as rare as they are commendable. 
The slightest survey of the six hundred pages allotted to Scot- 
land’s condition and intellect will show that the writer has 
spared no pains to acquaint himself with these things. Not 
only have the standard works bearing upon the history of the 
people been studied, but the materials employed by these his- 
torians have been ransacked and mastered. Acts of Scottish 
Parliaments, and Acts and Proceedings of General Assemblies 
from 1560 to 1842; council registers of towns, state papers 
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and letters, criminal trials, statistical accounts of the country, 
the publications of all the historical clubs, and guide-books as 
well as books of travel, the philosophical writings of Hutche- 
son, Smith, Hume, Reid, Black, Leslie, Hutton, Watt, and 
John Hunter,—all these have not been merely dipped into, but 
have been studied, and are quoted at length in the footnotes, 
with wonderfully accurate reference to volume, chapter, and 
page. More than that, the ponderous works of Scottish eccle- 
siastical historians, such as Knox, Row, Wodrow, Spottiswoode, 
Calderwood, Crookshanks, and Laing, have all been laid under 
contribution ; even the dry dissertations and prolix chapters of 
such theological treatises as Durham’s Exposition of the Song of 
Solomon and Commentary upon the Revelation, Hutcheson’s Job 
and the Minor Prophets, and Boston’s Fourfold State, have not 
proved too hard of digestion for this omnivorous reader, 
who quotes from them as readily as from the classic pages of 
Robertson or Hume. 

Really, when one meets with such extensive, first-hand 
acquaintance with Scottish literature, historical, philosophic, 
and theological, on the part of an English writer, there is an 
inclination to tolerate a considerable amount of misapprehen- 
sion and even of misrepresentation. 

On the other hand, Buckle’s reading of Scottish history and 
intellect is remarkable for misunderstanding, which may be 
unconscious, and for misrepresentation, which is certainly 
unintentional. How impossible it is for one who has only a 
book acquaintance with his subject to treat it justly is ludi- 
crously displayed by the author when dealing with the proposal 
of the Scottish clergy in 1853 that there should be a national 
fast on account of the ravages of cholera. He denounces that 
proposal as the outcome of dire superstition. That, from his 
stand-point, is all very well, and what might be expected. 
But what is his notion of a Scottish fast in this nineteenth 
century? It is, that “in so superstitious a country” there 
would be a rigid abstinence from food during the entire day, 
creating physical exhaustion and mental depression, which 
would certainly “enfeeble thousands of delicate persons, and 
before twenty-four hours were passed, prepare them to receive 
that deadly poison which was already lurking around them, 
and which hitherto they had just strength to resist.” 
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As “humiliation” was to accompany fasting, Buckle pictures 
to himself preachers thundering from their pulpits, and pro- 
claiming aloud the sins of the land, “the poor benighted 
people panic-struck,” sitting in awe, remaining the whole day 
without proper nourishment, and retiring to their beds “ weep- 
ing and starved.” With what horror and indignation must 
the historian of civilisation have read those pages in Oliver 
and Boyd’s Almanac which chronicle the sacramental fast- 
days in Scotland, from which he would gather that the observ- 
ance of what causes physical exhaustion and encourages 
mental depression is carried on all the year round in that 
superstitious country, and that in the case of the principal 
towns it occurs at least twice in the year! 

Then Buckle’s survey of Scotland’s condition, ethical, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual, is vitiated by a theory which blinds his 
vision and warps his judgment. According to him the clergy 
of Scotland form a priesthood—an intolerant and ambitious 
priesthood—all the efforts of which are directed to the fostering 
of the influence of superstition, and the perpetuating of an 
ecclesiastical despotism. Scotland is as bigoted and intolerant 
as Spain, and this because the former country, no less than the 
latter, has allowed the clergy to exercise sway, and has sub- 
mitted actions and consciences to the authority of the Church, 
thus giving full play to “one of the most detestable tyrannies 
ever seen on the earth.” The method resorted to in order to 
make good this formidable indictment is not unknown among 
controversialists and special pleaders, though it is not one we 
should have expected to commend itself to a would-be philo- 
sophic writer. It consists in bringing together from every 
possible quarter everything fitted to place the character and 
conduct in an unfavourable light. All the extravagancies of 
extreme men; all the violations of good taste on the part of 
those whose circumstances were not favourable to a study of 
belles-lettres or the culture of “sweet reasonableness ;” all the 
questionable stories, bits of scandal and gossip, and grotesque 
absurdities to be found in such an unhistorical collection of 
jottings as Wodrow’s Analecta, and in such a heap of garbage 
as the Scots Presbyterian Eloquence Displayed, are fitted into a 
mosaic of fantastic pattern and most sombre colouring. There 
is nothing of light and shade in the working out, nothing of 
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perspective in the manipulation. All that could by any possi- 
bility suggest another and brighter side of the picture is care- 
fully excluded. In Buckle’s pages the preachers deal only in 
denunciation and woe, never in gracious invitation or tender 
appeal; the writers chronicle what is puerile, incredible, not 
what is rational and veritable; the letter-writers fill their 
communications with what is fitted to terrify and drive to 
despair those correspondents who depend upon them for their 
notions of “the God of the Scotch Kirk.” 

The result is not a picture, but a caricature; not a photo- 
graph, but a cartoon of monstrously distorted proportions and 
lurid colouring. 

Scottish Church History is capable of very different hand- 
ling, and is worthy of very different treatment. Buckle’s 
passion for what he considered grand philosophic surveys 
misled him. For such specious but deceptive generalisations 
no better corrective is to be found than in studies of the 
characters and careers of individual actors, viewed in the light 
of the surroundings which moulded them, and of the circum- 
stances of the situation which they helped to modify. 

Selecting the Revolutionary epoch of Scottish Church His- 
tory as one which is not too remote to be interesting, nor too 
recent to admit of dispassionate treatment, we devote this in- 
troductory paper to the study of the life-work of two men 
who had something to do in the making of Church History 
in Scotland at the close of the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. 

The first of these is-— 





ALEXANDER Rosk, BisHop oF EDINBURGH. 


Personally there is nothing great, there is little that can 
even be called interesting, in the career of this ecclesiastic ; 
aud yet he played a part in the Revolution crisis by no means 
inconsiderable. He was the only northern bishop William of 
Orange ever saw and spoke with ; the brief interview at White- 
hall between the Dutch Prince and the Scotch Prelate went 
far to determine the future of Scottish Episcopacy. He is, 
therefore, worthy of a place, even should it not be a con- 
spicuous one, in any study of the Church of the Revolution in 
Scotland. 
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The father of Alexander Rose, or Ross, as the name is given 
in Keith’s Catalogue of Scottish Bishops, was Prior of Mony- 
musk, who educated his son for orders first at Aberdeen, and 
then at Glasgow. In the latter of these universities Alexander 
was appointed Professor of Divinity, when the celebrated 
(tilbert Burnet resigned the chair. It is here we first get 
within sight of the future Bishop of Edinburgh, and for this 
we are indebted to the painstaking accumulation of material 
furnished by Robert Wodrow in his History of the Sufferings of 
the Church of Scotland. In 1684 a Commission of Justiciary, 
with Council power, after getting through some work of fining, 
banishing, and sentencing to death in the shire and town of 
Ayr, proceeded to hold a Court at Glasgow. Before com- 
mencing operations the Commissioners listened to a sermon 
preached by the Professor of Theology. The text was Acts 
xxvi., and 28th verse, “ Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.” Not troubling himself or his hearers with any 
prefatory matter, the preacher set himself at once to deal with 
the following matters: First, The different parties of our 
divided Zion. Second, The malignancy of the national sin of 
schism. Zhird, The necessity of Episcopacy for supporting 
the main concerns of Christianity. Lastly, The application. 
With this for his groundwork, the Professor proceeded to 
descant upon the so-called disfigured faces and hideous tones 
of the Presbyterians, to bestow vituperation upon the Sanquhar 
and Rutherglen declarations, to complain of the nation’s ruined 
cathedrals and metropolitan sees, with a side reference to 
3ishop Sharpe’s monument and the usefulness of Episcopacy 
to remove the schism, the heat and other ill things that had 
found a place in the Church of Scotland since her alleged 
reformation by presbyters. His application, not of text but 
of sermon, takes the form of an exhortation to the judges to 
adopt severe measures in dealing with “the malignancy of the 
present schism,” not sparing those schismatics who threaten 
the very extinction of Christianity, and from whom the Church 
“is like to suffer more than ever she did from Nero and 
Dioclesian.” Over this extraordinary farrago of Professor 
Rose, the grave historian grows positively facetious, suggesting 
that, so far as connection betwixt text and discourse is con- 
cerned, the preacher might just as well have chosen the first 
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verse of the first chapter of Genesis for the former, and 


quoting the line of Cowley as finely applicable to the whole 
production :— 


“He reads his text, and takes his leave of it.” 


Both preacher and judicial hearers, however, were highly 
pleased with the Professor’s performance,—so pleased in fact 
were the latter that at their request the sermon was published 
and dedicated to them, testimony being borne in the dedica- 
tion to the incomparable zeal and dexterity displayed in the 
management of the Court “incredibly to the advantage of a 
decayed religion and loyalty in that corner.” More substantial 
tokens of courtly favour flowed rapidly in upon the Glasgow 
Professor, for in 1685 King James appointed him Principal of 
St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews; in March of the following 
year he was consecrated Bishop of Moray, but never entered 
upon the active duties of that see, as in September of the 
same year he was translated to the Bishopric of Edinburgh. 
For this last step in his preferment Rose was doubtless 
indebted to the interest at headquarters of his uncle, Arthur 
Ross, at that time Archbishop of St. Andrews. It evoked 
some opposition from the Archbishop of Glasgow, between 
whom and his Grace of St. Andrews animosities had arisen, 
and who complained that the King had in this case departed 
from the practice hitherto observed of not giving a congé d'elire 
in favour of any one without a recommendation in his favour 
from four or five bishops. But the Dean and Chapter gave 
effect to the King’s letter, and the uncle had the satisfaction 
of seeing his nephew Bishop of Edinburgh. Of the uncle at 
St. Andrews Burnet writes contemptuously, and probably 
under the influence of prejudice, if not of pique, styling him 
“a poor, ignorant, worthless man, in whom obedience and fury 
were so eminent that these supplied all other defects.” He 
died in 1704, the last of the line of Archbishops in the 
Scottish Episcopacy ; and the title has never been revived, 
but has given place to the more modest one of Primus, a title 
which implies no metropolitan jurisdiction, and which de- 
signates an office exercised under such restrictions as render 
the holder of it simply primus inter pares, removable at the 
pleasure of the majority of the bishops, and in no respect 
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more potent than the Moderator of a Presbyterian Kirk- 
Session, Presbytery, or Assembly. 

After the death of his uncle, Alexander Rose acted as Vicar- 
General of St. Andrews, and his primacy was acknowledged 
by the other bishops and the clergy in general, although the 
only ground upon which he claimed and they conceded the 
right, was such as arose from his being sole survivor of these 
bishops, who had been appointed by the Crown. 

Although he ceased to be Bishop of Edinburgh de jure at 
the Revolution in 1688, Rose continued to act as such, and to 
be regarded in that light by the Episcopalians of Scotland 
for thirty-two years subsequent to that date. During that 
time we do not see much of him, and we hear very little about 
him, but the little we do shows a changed order of things 
from what obtained when he was Divinity Professor in Glas- 
gow. Thus, in 1713, he is consulted by a brother bishop who 
wishes guidance as to what should be done with those young 
people who had been baptized by Presbyterian ministers, 
receiving what an Episcopalian historian terms “lay sprink- 
ling from the Established minister,” and who were now 
applying for confirmation. In attempting to remove the 
difficulty the outed primate reveals no small perplexity of 
spirit, unwilling, on the one hand, to counsel anything that 
would seem to discredit what his own church and the neigh- 
bour Church of England, by granting Christian privileges to 
those who had no Episcopal baptism, seemed to allow, but, on 
the other hand, averse “to own the validity of what is done 
without a commission.” He can only suggest a compromise of 
a peculiar nature. In the case of those who have no scruples 
about their non-episcopal baptism let their baptism be regarded 
and treated as invalid in matter of right, but valid in matter of 
fact ; but whenever there are those who “scruple the validity 
of their baptism” let them not be rejected when they crave 
to have the defect of their former sprinkling supplied. We 
hope our readers appreciate the fineness of the distinction ! 

Bishop Rose is next to be seen and heard of as interested 
in the insurrection headed by the Earl of Mar, and which 
terminated fatally for the Jacobite cause at the contest called 
the battle of Sheriffmuir in 1715. The death of “the 
good Queen Anne” on the Ist of August 1714 seemed to 
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the upholders of the fallen house of Stuart an opportunity 
not to be let slip of endeavouring to prevent the Hanover 
succession taking effect. The movement experienced a series 
of blows, and of these perhaps the severest was one that 
at first seemed to the insurgent force an actual godsend— 
the landing of their exiled Prince at Peterhead. The Epis- 
copal clergy were immoderately profuse in their gratitude to 
Him who had miraculously preserved the sacred life of their 
King, and in an address which they drew up and presented to 
the claimant of the British throne they prayed that his life 
might be preserved to prosper his aims, and to turn the hearts 
of the wicked and the misguided to allegiance and duty, and 
to establish him in the throne of his ancestors in a long and 
happy reign, blessed with royal progeny. Not content with 
praying, they betook themselves to praise so gross and men- 
dlacious as to be almost incredible, for they scruple not to 
assure the object of their fulsome flattery—“ Your princely 
virtues are such that, in the opinion of the best judges, you 
are worthy to wear a crown, though you had not been born to 
it.” That said of one whose frame was shaken through dissi- 
pation, and on whose features there played the unmeaning 
smile of a wellnigh imbecile intellect! If, as is most pro- 
bable, Alexander Rose signed this clerical address, and indorsed 
its falsehoods, it must have been with very different feelings 
that, a few months later, the insurrection of 1715 being 
quelled, and the Pretender once more on French soil, the ex- 
bishop set himself to compose a prayer for those who had 
been “ out,” to be “said by all the clergy in the course of the 
forenoon service.”* In the course of the prayer the defeated 
and imprisoned rebels are spoken of as “covered with a cloud 
in the day of the Divine anger, broken sore as in the place of 
dragons,” and should any of them suffer the execution of their 
death sentence, the petition is offered “that they may every 
way be enabled thoroughly to leave this naughty and miserable 
world, being made truly penitent for all their sins, and their 
souls being washed in the blood of their Redeemer, and so 
presented unto God without spot or blemish.” All the more 


1 The prayer is given at length in the Episcopal Magazine for July 1837 
from Mss. in the possession of Captain Sangster. Also in the History of the 
Church of Scotland, by Thomas Stephen, vol. iv. p. 130. 
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feelingly would the ex-bishop draw up this prayer, which is 
creditable alike to his theology and his heart, seeing that 
among those for whose benefit it was drawn up his own son 
was numbered. Of the prisoners taken in Scotland eighty- 
nine were removed from Edinburgh to be tried in Carlisle. 
Young Rose was one of them. The quarters assigned them in 
the border town must have been far from comfortable, as they 
were crowded into three small apartinents, where they slept 
upon straw, and some of them might be heard “roaring in fits 
of the gout and gravel.” It was natural that in these circum- 
stances the quondam Bishop of Edinburgh should think of 
endeavouring to secure the good offices of the Bishop of 
Carlisle for one of those whom the English prelate calls 
“unhappy wretches.” The application met with a somewhat 
ungracious reception, as the following extract from a letter of 
Bishop Nicolson to Archbishop Wake testifies, the extract 
being of value as indicating the light in which the outed 
Scottish dignitary was regarded by the former :— 


“T am heavily pestered,” he writes, “with addresses and solicitations 
from the friends and advocates of these unhappy wretches, who will not 
believe me when I tell them that I have neither power nor inclination to 
do them any service. . . . Amongst the rest the Bishop of Edinburgh 
warmly recommends to my counsel, direction, and favour a son of his 
taken in actual rebellion at the battle of Dunblane. The father does not 
pretend to say that he repents of that sin ; on the contrary, he gives broad 
hints of his being persuaded that his child now suffers for righteousness’ 
sake. He will not so much as undertake to keep the boy out of harm’s 
way for the future, should he now be set at liberty, but rather intimates 
that his present application renders him a proper object of all the good 
offices that I am capable of doing him. I have dealt very plainly with this 
mischievous prelate, who (by the way) bemoans the complete desolation 
of the Scottish Church, and the insufferable hardships (unde et a quo ?) of 
her poor clergy. I have let him know that I will no more bestir myself 
for his son than I would for my own in the like circumstances, but leave 
him entirely to God’s mercy and the King’s.”! 


What became of this subject of parental solicitude and pre- 
latic indifference does not appear, but this we know that 
immediate death in Carlisle was not his fate, for of the eighty- 
nine prisoners not one was executed; many of them were 
released without trial, while several appear to have compounded 
for the unenviable lot of transportation to the plantations, 


1 Ellis’s Original Letters, iii. pp. 367-368, 
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When he had reached the seventy-fourth year of his age the 
outed Bishop became subject to fainting fits, and having gone 
to visit his sick brother in the house of their sister, who lived 
in the Canongate of Edinburgh, he died in one of these fits on 
the 20th of March 1720. At and for some time after the 
Revolution, Episcopalians were not allowed to observe the 
rites of their funeral service in any of the burying-grounds of 
the capital, but the prohibitions not extending to Restalrig, in 
the parish of South Leith, the churchyard of that small village 
became the favourite place of interment for Edinburgh Episco- 
palians. In the churchyard of the old and ruinous Restalric 
of ancient times was buried the last and longest-lived of the 
ante-Revolution Scottish bishops, his body being laid alongside 
of that of his uncle, last of the prelatic archbishops of Scot- 
land. 

Bishop Keith, compiler of the Catalogue, who was for seven 
years a presbyter of Rose, testifies regarding him that “he 
had much respect paid him not only by the clergy of his own 
communion, but by all the laity also of both nations ;” and he 
describes him as being “a sweet-natured man, and of a vener- 
able aspect.” 

But nothing yet noted of the life and doings of Alexander 
Rose would entitle him to the representative place we have 
assigned him in the drama of Scottish ecclesiastical affairs at 
the Revolution. His claim to such a position rests entirely 
upon the interview between him and William of Orange, and 
the results of that interview. To these accordingly the atten- 
tion of our readers must now be turned. 

When, in November of 1688, the landing of the Dutch 
Prince was only a matter of days, Arthur Ross hurried from St. 
Andrews, convened all the Scotch prelates, some fourteen in 
number, and secured their signatures to an address, which was 
immediately despatched to King James vil. In the course of 
this manifesto, which Episcopal historians style loyal and affec- 
tionate, and Presbyterian writers stigmatise as sycophantish 
and time-serving, the subscribers prostrate themselves before 
“the darling of heaven peaceably seated on the thrones of 
royal ancestors whose long, illustrious, and unparalleled line is 
the greatest glory of this ancient kingdom.” They assure his 
most sacred Majesty of “ their firm and unshaken loyalty,” 
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expressing amazement at hearing of the danger of an invasion 
from Holland, which only excites them to pray for “an univer- 
sal repentance to all orders of men and for the disappointment 
and clothing with shame of all who invade his Majesty’s just and 
undoubted rights, and disturb or interrupt the peace of the 
realms, so that on the royal head the crown may still flourish ;” 
and they conclude with “not doubting but that God, in His 
great mercy, who hath so often preserved and delivered your 
Majesty, will still preserve and deliver you by giving you the 
hearts of your subjects and the necks of your enemies.” 

The first signature attached to this remarkable document is 
that of “ Arthur, St. Andrews,” and the third is “ Alexander, 
Edinburgen.” 

On the 5th of November the Dutch fleet cast anchor at 
Torbay, and by the 11th of December James vu. was a fugi- 
tive. It was time for the Scottish bishops to do something 
more than concoct addresses, and so between these two dates 
they determined to send two of their number to London that 
they might take what steps might seem to them necessary in 
the interests of Scottish Episcopacy. In the selection of the 
commissioners the archbishops were passed over as not accept- 
able to the English bishops, and the choice fell upon Dr. Bruce, 
Bishop of Orkney, and Alexander Rose of Edinburgh. Owing, 
however, to illness, the former first delayed, and thereafter 
abandoned, all thought of going to London, and the latter found 
himself called upon to carry out the delicate work alone. A 
quarter of a century afterwards Rose wrote a letter to a friend 
giving an account of his visit to the metropolis, of the conver- 
sation that took place between him and the Dutch Prince. 
That letter fortunately fell into the hands of Keith when he 
was drawing up his Catalogue of the Scottish Bishops, and he 
has inserted it in his notice of the last Bishop of Edinburgh 
as “an original holograph letter.” From this authentic docu- 
ment it appears that the first thing Rose did on reaching Lon- 
don was to place himself in communication with such of the 
English prelates as were accessible. From these, however, he 
received little encouragement and less help. He waited upon 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, but Sancroft could only tell 
him that “matters were very dark,” the cloud being “ so thick 
or gross that they could not see through it, they knew not 
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what to do for themselves, far less what advice to give to 
others.” Then he waited upon the Bishop of St. Asaph, but 
Stillingfleet was so curt that the Scotch brother resolved to 
visit him no more. Thereafter he tried his predecessor in the 
Glasgow Divinity Chair, but Burnet put him off with the 
protestation that “he did not meddle in Scots affairs” [with 
what affairs did worthy, officious Gilbert not meddle?] The 
only advice the perplexed commissioner got came from the 
Bishop of London and some Scottish peers. It was to the effect 
that he should present an address to the Prince of Orange ; 
but on inquiring of his advisers if it would be necessary for 
him in his address to compliment the Prince upon his descent 
to deliver the nation from Popery and slavery, and on being 
assured that it would, Rose replied that neither his commis- 
sion nor his conscience would permit him to go that length. 
Probably he remembered an address that bore his signature, 
forwarded little more than a month before, in which mention 
was made of the necks of the enemies of his most sacred 
Majesty King James VII. 

During what seemed to the northern stranger “a wearisome 
season” of delay and disappointment, the English Convoca- 
tion declared that James had abdicated the throne, and 
called upon William and Mary to take the reins of power. 
Then it seemed to the Scottish prelate time to set his face 
homeward. He thought, however, that it might be well to 
get a passport from the Prince, and as this could apparently 
not be procured without an introduction at Court, applica- 
tion was made to Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, to bring 
about the interview. That led to some very plain speak- 
ing, in the course of which the Scottish ecclesiastic was told 
that William, “ having thrown himself upon the water must 
keep himself a swimming with one hand ;” that the Presby- 
terians having joined him closely, and made offer of support, 
he could not “cast them off unless he could see how otherways 
he can be served;” but that if the Episcopalians of Scotland 
would undertake to serve him as those of England were doing, 
then he would take them by the hand, “ support the Church 
and order, and throw off the Presbyterians.” 

The poor Bishop was sadly distressed when the issue was 
thus with rude plainness put before him, protested that neither 
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he nor his brethren apprehended revolution when he was 
despatched from Scotland, so that he had no instructions how 
to deal with such an offer as was now made, but, carefully 
guarding it as the expression of his private opinion, declared 
his belief that the Scotch prelates would “ not serve the Prince 
so as he is served in England, that is (as I take it) to make 
him their king, or give their suffrages for his being king.” 
Next day, about ten or eleven in the forenoon, Bishop Compton 
brought about the desired interview, which is best described 
in the words of Rose himself. “Upon my being admitted to 
the Prince’s presence,” he writes, “ he came three or four steps 
forward from his company, and prevented me by saying, ‘ My 
lord, are you ‘going for Scotland?’ My reply was, ‘ Yes, sir, 
if you have any commands for me.’ Then he said, ‘I hope 
you will be kind to me, and follow the example of England.’ 
Wherefore, being something difficulted how to make a mannerly 
and discreet answer without entangling myself, I readily 
replied, ‘Sir, I will serve you so far as law, reason, or con- 
science shall allow me.’ How this answer pleased I cannot 
well tell, but it seems the limitations and conditions of it were 
not acceptable, for instantly the Prince, without saying any- 
thing more, turned away from me, and went back to his com- 
pany. And as that was the first, so it was the last, time I had 
the honour to speak with his Highness.” 

Many were the cogitations of the Bishop as he made his 
way back to Edinburgh, cogitating the report by Compton of 
what the Prince had said before the interview, cogitating the 
words and bearing of the Prince toward himself, wondering 
much if the Prince would have stood by his promise of cast- 
ing off the Presbyterians and befriending the Episcopalians, 
supposing him to have so promised. And many have been 
the speculations since Rose’s day as to what might have been 
had he only acted a different part, taken the hint supposed to 
have been conveyed to him through the Bishop of London, and 
made ample promise of Episcopalian support to William. 
Some are of opinion that had Rose been a little more pliant, 
and a little less guarded, he might have secured the con- 
tinuance of State connection and State support for his Church 
polity, but that owing to his being over conscientious and too 


! Keith’s Catalogue of Scottish Bishops, p. 44. 
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unyielding in his adherence to a lost cause he virtually sealed 
the fate of the Scottish Episcopal Establishment. 

All the evidence points to an opposite conclusion. William 
of Orange was not only a rigid Calvinist, but had been brought 
up a strict Presbyterian. As Stadtholder of Holland, he was 
the head of a Presbyterian Church, in so far as it had any 
earthly head. Just a year before he left the Hague to claim 
that crown which fell from the head of one unfit and unworthy 
to wear it, he had an interview with a Presbyterian minister, 
which finds a record in the pages of Wodrow’s History. Em- 
boldened by the frank way in which the Prince spoke to him, 
Patrick Warner—-for such was his name—took the liberty to 
make this statement :— 


“That the Presbyterians in Scotland are looked upon and represented as 
a very despicable and insignificant party ; and those who do so take their 
measure from the appearance made at Pentland and Bothwell, or the like 
attempts, reckoning that the whole power and numbers of Presbyterians 
were there drawn forth and united, but he could assure his Highness that 
the people who thus reckoned were mistaken, for a great many in the nation 
who were firm Presbyterians were not fully satisfied as to the grounds and 
manner of these risings and did not join, and others were borne down with 
sore persecution ; but he was of opinion that, if Scotland were left to their 
free choice, of three parts two would be found Presbyterians.” 


This statement and the appeal with which it was followed 
up on behalf the persecuted party in Scotland, drew forth from 
one accustomed to measure his words, this significant reply :— 


“T have been educated in that persuasion, and hope to continue in it, 
and I assure you, if ever it be in my power, I shall make the Presbyterian 
church-government the Established church-government of that nation ; 
and of this you may likewise assure your friends as in prudence you shall 
find convenient ; and because my wife has not been so bred you may 
possibly be jealous of her, yet I can give you the same assurance for her as 
for myself.” ! 


That statement may safely be set over-against one, which 
Rose reports as made by the Prince to Compton for the pur- 
pose of being communicated, not above the suspicion of being 
coloured in the course of transmission, being to the effect that 
“while in Holland he was made believe that Scotland generally 
all over was Presbyterian, but now he sees that the great body 
of the nobility and gentry are for Episcopacy, and ’tis the 

1 Wodrow, History, Book iii. chapter 11. 
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trading and inferior sort that are for Presbytery.” William’s 
sources of information regarding the state of ecclesiastical 
parties in Scotland when he had only been a matter of months 
in Whitehall were not materially different from what they had 
been when he was at the Hague. He knew quite well that 
the prelatic heads of the Church of Scotland were Jacobites to 
the heart’s core, from whom nothing but opposition to his 
interests could he looked for. Of that there was ample con- 
firmation in what was reported to him as having passed 
between the Bishop of London and the Scottish deputy, and 
in the reply which Rose gave to his own expression of a hope 
that Scotland would follow the example of England. Words 
were not needed to add significance to the action when he 
turned on his heel and left Alexander Rose to find his way 
back to Scotland. As clear as words could make it, he ex- 
pressed his determination to turn from the Episcopalians to the 
Presbyterians, from Bishop Rose to “Cardinal” Carstares. It 
is time, our readers may be thinking, we were doing the 
same. 


WILLIAM Carkstakes, Chaplain and Principal. 

In the case of those who figure largely in the history of their 
times it is always well to know what their enemies thought 
and said about them. 

Here, then, is a description of William Carstares, written 
in 1703, by John Macky, in his Memoires of the Secret 
Services :—“ He is the cunningest, subtile dissembler in the 
world, with an air of sincerity ; a dangerous enemy, because 
always a hid. He is a fat, sanguine-complexioned fair man, 
always smiling where he designs most mischief, a good friend 
when he is sincere.” On the margin of his copy of Macky’s book 
Dean Swift wrote this pithy annotation :—“ A good character, 
but not strong enough by a fiftieth part.” 

So much for the estimate of opponents. What was that 
of his intimates and friends? William of Orange, who found 
in Carstares a counsellor and lifelong companion, speaking to 
his courtiers of his chaplain, testified that he had known him 
long; that he had known him well; and knew him to be a 
truly honest man. Calamy, in his historical account of his 
own life, affirms: “I believe there are none that knew him but 
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will readily concur with me that he was a man of true honour, 
strict justice, and solid piety.” And Wodrow, the historian, 
writing to Dr. Cotton Mather of America, and informing him 
of the death of Carstares, bears this testimony to his worth 
and weight of character :—“ He was a person of great integ- 
rity, learning, and candour, and one who had a very great 
interest with many leading men at court, and of excellent 
address.” 

The life-work and public services of the man of whom these 
things have been written by his enemies and his friends are 
worthy of our study. They fall naturally into three periods, 
The first of these extends from 1669, when he was a student 
at the University of Utrecht, to 1687, when he became one 
of the chaplains of the Prince of Orange; the second carries 
us down to 1703, when he became Principal of Edinburgh 
University ; and the third closes with his death in 1716. In 
the first he is the young Scotchman of political intrigue, for 
which he suffers imprisonment and torture ; in the second he 
is the confidential adviser of his sovereign upon all Scottish 
affairs; in the third he guides the affairs and shapes the 
policy of the Church of the Revolution Settlement. 

The exact extent to which, when a student in Holland, 
William Carstares compromised himself by joining the plots of 
refugees against the British Government cannot now be ascer- 
tained, as even the agony of prolonged torture failed to extract 
from him a full confession. 

He indignantly refused to identify himself with that 
scheme of Ferguson, the plotter, which aimed at the assassina- 
tion of Charles and the Duke of York, and which is known as 
the Rye-House plot. He would only take to do with “men of 
honour and of public spirit,” and both as a man and a Chris- 
tian he refused to listen to any proposal that contemplated 
revicide. But into the movement of the Whig party to secure 
a free Parliament, the redress of grievances, and the exclusion 
of the Duke of York from the succession, Carstares the student 
threw himself with great ardour. He soon became the trusted 
agent of the malcontents, moving between Argyll, Stair, 
Loudon, and James Stewart in Holland, and those of like 
mind in England. In addition to this Carstares had for 
several years been in communication and correspondence with 
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the agents of the Prince of Orange in the two countries—with, 
that is to say. Pensionary Fagel at the Hague, and Mr. Bentinck, 
afterwards Earl of Portland, in London; and should any of the 
correspondence, even although written in intricate cipher with 
white sympathetic ink, fall into the hands of the British 
authorities, the consequences could not but be serious to all 
concerned. It was therefore a grave matter for the Scottish 
student when, after the discovery of the Rye-House plot, he 
was arrested in Kent; a still more serious one when he was 
sent to Edinburgh to be examined by the Privy Council. 
Examination by that body was conducted in a low-roofed, 
ill-lighted chamber in the Parliament House, and. it consisted 
largely in the application of the boot and the thumbkin. 
Anxious to secure from their prisoner information regarding 
the plans of Russell and Argyll, the Council asked him if he 
would answer upon oath such questions as would be put to 
him, assuring him these would be few and not of such a nature 
that the answers could be made to tell against him, and warn- 
ing him that if he persisted in refusing to answer, he might 
count upon being tortured. Carstares proving obdurate, the 
Council lost no time in proceeding to extremities. An im- 
proved form of the steel apparatus called the thumb-screw or 
thumbkin, made after a model brought from Muscovy by the 
inbuman Dalzell, was produced and screwed down upon the 
prisoner's thumbs, crushing the bones to pieces and causing 
the sweat of agony to break out upon the brow and stream 
down the cheeks. With this fiendish torturing of their victim 
the Council occupied themselves for “ near an hour and a half,” 
and were only prevented making application of the boot to 
his legs, while yet the thumbs were in the grip of the screw, 
by the bungling of the inexpert hangman, who, finding diffi- 
culty in fastening the wedge that was to be driven into the 
iron instrument by the force of a mallet, contented himself 
with giving an additional turn to the screw of the thumbkin. 
To such an extent did he use the screw, that, when at length 
“the Lords thought fit to ease” the subject upon which he was 
operating, he found himself unable to reverse the motion, and 
not until] a blacksmith aided him with the application of the 
tools of his craft was he able to release the mass of crushed 
flesh and splintered bone to which Carstares’ thumbs had been 
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reduced.’ As nothing but a cry of agony had been wrung from 
the unhappy sufferer, he was sent back to the Tolbooth to toss 
all night in the fever of his pain, anticipating the morrow, 
when, as he was informed, another attempt would be made to 
subdue his obstinacy, at 9 A.M., through the application of the 
boot by more skilful hands than those of the bungling execu- 
tioner ; and there is every reason to believe the attempt would 
have been made, in spite of the application of the surgeon in 
attendance for a brief delay, had Lord Melfort not proposed a 
compromise to Carstares before he was brought a second time 
into the torture-chamber. On the part of the Council promise 
was made that, in the event of his answering certain specified 
questions, he “shall have pardon for his life, limb, fortune, and 
estate, that he shall never be brought as witness against any 
person whatsoever for things contained in his answers, never 
be interrogate, in torture or out of torture, upon anything pre- 
ceding the date of this paper.” 

Having stipulated that these promises to him should be 
ratified by a deed of Court and recorded in their books, Car- 
stares capitulated, answered a number of queries put to him, 
and signed a deposition, which purported to contain a faithful 
version of his replies, and which, in spite of his remonstrances, 
was afterwards sold in the streets of Edinburgh under the title 
of Mr. Carstares’s Confession. To the cruelty which they had 
inflicted upon him, the Council were not slow to add perfidy. 
They violated the promise to which Carstares attached most 
importance by producing his depositions at the trial of Baillie 
of Jerviswoode, and even sought to make capital out of what 
they called his “ scrupulosity” for his fellow-conspirator. 

To a man of honour nothing could be more revolting than 
the thought that the suspicion of treachery should attach to 
his name. So soon as the change of Government gave him 
an opportunity of removing the stigma, Carstares successfully 
moved Parliament to declare that the Council had been guilty 


1 After the Revolution the thumbkins were presented by the Privy 
Council to Carstares. King William expressed a wish to see them, and to 
try them on. They were accordingly fastened on the royal thumbs, and 
Carstares gave the screw a courtier-like turn. ‘“ Harder,” said the King, 
and another was given. “ Again,” and Carstares turned the screw pretty 
sharply. “Stop, doctor, stop,” cried William, “another turn would make 
me confess everything.” — William Carstares, by Dr. R. H. Story, p. 94. 
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of a foul breach of faith, and that he had been “highly injured 
contrary to the public faith.” One of the Privy Council who, 
in 1684, spent upwards of an hour in witnessing the agonies 
of the young Scot was John Paterson, Bishop of Edinburgh. 
In 1693, his brother, Sir William Paterson, revived the slander 
against Carstares, not scrupling to affirm that, along with 
Baillie, the Campbells of Cessnock, and others, he had used 
imprecations in professing innocence in the matter of the 
Rye-House plot, and yet, “upon the first application of the 
thumbscrew—even the first touch of it—confessed all, as may 
be seen in his printed confession.” Unwilling to rest under 
such a mendacious charge, Carstares placed himself in com- 
munication with one of the few then alive who had witnessed 
the torturing in the Parliament House, and could refute the 
slander—the Duke of Queensberry. From that Tory noble- 
man, living in retirement, there came in due time a complete 
vindication of the maligned sufferer, testifying to his having 
employed no imprecations, and to his fortitude under torture. 
Carstares was assured that his quondam judge regarded the 
account as emanating from “the knave [Bishop Paterson], of 
design to bring a reproach on the poor man, and as a cunningly 
devised trick to defame him.” 

When, on the completion of the Jerviswoode trial, his liberty 
was restored to him, the first use Carstares made of it was to 
leave Scotland, and, after securing his passport in London, to 
set sail for Holland. It was characteristic of the man that 
he refused to accept a farthing of what was offered as a solatium 
for the trouble and losses of his imprisonment, and that he 
declined to act upon the advice of Lord Melfort that he should 
wait upon the newly crowned King James before leaving. 
He left his native country not to return to it until he saw things 
there “go in another channel;” he went back to Holland 
bearing on his body—especially upon his mangled thumbs— 
the traces of cruel handling, but carrying with him an un- 
blemished name and a reputation for discretion and reliable- 
ness which at once commended him to the confidence and 
esteem of the Prince of Orange. 

The second leading period in the public life of Carstares 
opens with his official attachment to the service of William 
lL, in the capacity of private chaplain, and ends with the 
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death of his sovereign in 1702. During these fifteen years 
no man exercised a more potent influence upon the affairs of 
Church and State in Scotland than the Presbyterian chaplain, 
who was in close personal attendance upon his royal master in 
England, in Ireland, and in the Netherlands, and who was 
known at the public offices and in the ante-chambers of the 
palace by the significant title of “The Cardinal.” There was 
a rare adaptation of qualities in the case of the sovereign and 
his chaplain leading to mutual confidence, resulting in the 
warmth of personal attachment. The Revolution monarch 
was self-reliant, taciturn, undemonstrative ; but he was obser- 
vant, sagacious, and, in spite of cold exterior and gruff manner, 
capable of attracting strong natures, and of eliciting tender 
emotion : the chaplain had all the width of vision required in 
a statesman, the shrewdness and suppleness of a politician, 
the incorruptible integrity of a public servant, the self-sacri- 
ficing enthusiasm of a patriot—above all he had, what with 
William must have ranked among the most valuable of human 
virtues, the discretion to know when to speak and when to 
keep silence, what to part with as information that would 
neither criminate friends nor benefit opponents, and what 
knowledge to keep close as the grave. Not so much to the 
biographer as to the historian of the Revolution period in 
Scottish Church History does it fall to chronicle the services 
rendered by Carstares during the second period of his public 
career. For in all that was done in the abolition of Episco- 
pacy and the restoration of Presbyterianism, in the securing 
of toleration for displaced Episcopalians, and directing the 
policy of the only truly National Church Scotland has ever 
known, the Presbyterian chaplain bad a large share. He could 
truthfully say of all these things: Quorwm magna pars fui. 
One instance of the exercise of power in which the daring is 
only equalled by the success, and which rises to the height 
of dramatic vividness, is associated with the intercepting of 


1 It must have been this prime quality of a king’s confidential adviser, 
the possession of which was conspicuously displayed in the torture-chamber 
at Edinburgh, that led Lord Macaulay to write this of one whom he styles 
“one of the most remarkable men of that age.” ‘‘I believe that Carstares, 
though an honest and pious man in essentials, has his full share of the wis- 
dom of the serpent.”— History of England, vol. iii. chap. xiii. footnote. 
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royal despatches, and the interviewing of the King in his bed 
after midnight, which took place in 1694. 

The Scottish Parliament of 1693, not deeming the Oath of 
Allegiance sufficient to guard against Jacobite insurrections, 
devised the Oath of Assurance, which required the person 
taking it to declare William to be king de jure as well as de 
facto, and insisted upon the oath being taken by all ministers, 
Presbyterians equally with Episcopalians, before they took their 
seats in the ensuing Assembly. The Episcopalians resented 
the imposition of a formula that violated their belief that 
James and not William was the rightful King of Great Britain ; 
while the Presbyterians had strong objections to what they 
alleged was the first instance of an oath and declaration being 
imposed upon the Church by the State—“it was Erastianism 
in an earthly monarch to fence the door of the Assembly with 
such an oath.”? The ferment thus created, so far from being 
allayed, was intensified by another Act of the same Parliament, 
bearing the pacific name of “ An Act for Settling the Quiet and 
Peace of the Church.” In this Act their Majesties, besides 
being asked to instruct the Assembly to admit all Episcopalian 
ministers taking the Oaths of Allegiance and Assurance, sub- 
scribing the Confession of Faith, and acknowledging the Pres- 
byterian government to a place in the ecclesiastical judicatories, 
were requested to call a meeting of the General Assembly for 
ordering the affairs of the Church. 

As Lord Carmichael, the Royal Commissioner, had dissolved 
the last Assembly in anger without fixing a day for a future 
one, and the Assembly had appointed a day of its own, and 
that day was now close at hand, a collision between the civil 
and the ecclesiastical judicatories seemed imminent. Taking 
advantage of a temporary absence of Carstares from Kensington 
such advisers of the King as Lord Tarbat and the Master of 
Stair, not over well affected to the Presbyterian cause, urged 
him to give effect to the request of the Scottish Parliament, 
and, accordingly, Carmichael was despatched to Edinburgh 
with a summons to the Assembly te meet on the twenty-ninth 
of March, and with instructions to impose the double oath, 
and in the event of the ministers refusing to take it, then to 


1 Dr. John Cunningham of Crieff,in Church History of Scotland, vol. ii, 
chap. xxi. 
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dissolve the gathering. When the Commissioner reached the 
Scottish capital he soon saw how serious the outlook was, both 
for William’s interests in Scotland and for the Church’s peace, 
if not its existence, and so he despatched a flying packet to 
London representing the gravity of the crisis, and requesting 
fresh instructions. He calculated that the messenger would 
return with the King’s determination the night before the 
Assembly was appointed to meet. His Majesty, not accustomed 
to give way, remained firm, and renewed his instructions to his 
Commissioner, and sent them off in the afternoon of the day 
upon which the messenger had reached him. At this juncture 
Carstares arrived upon the scene, reaching Kensington on the 
very day upon which the flying packet had arrived from Scot- 
land. On reading his letters, which included a memorial from 
friends in Scotland urging him to help in the crisis, and on 
ascertaining the nature of the despatches that had left the 
King’s hands he saw no time was to be lost, found the mes- 
senger just setting off, and demanded in the King’s name that 
the despatches be delivered up to him. What followed can best 
be told in the summary of the narrative given by Carstares’ 
grand-nephew and first biographer, to be found in the brightly 
coloured pictures in the Lectures on the History of the Church 


of Scotland, executed by Her Majesty’s limner for Scotland— 
Dean Stanley :— 


“Tt was now late at night ; not a moment was to be lost. He ran to the 
royal apartment, and was told by the lord-in-waiting that the King was in 
bed. He insisted on entering, and found William fast asleep, drew the 
curtain, threw himself on his knees by the bed-side, and awakened him, 
The King, startled, asked what had brought him, and for what he knelt? 
“Tam come to ask my life.” “What can you have done,” said William, 
“to deserve death?” Carstares told what had occurred. The King was 
furious ; Carstares begged only for a few words to explain. The King lis- 
tened, was convinced, threw the despatches into the fire, wrote a new one at 
the dictation of Carstares ; the messenger set off, and, in consequence of this 
delay, arrived only just in time on the very morning of the fatal day.” 


When the hour for the Assembly meeting arrived, Lord 
Carmichael was able to inform the members that it was his 
Majesty’s pleasure to dispense with the oaths, and that he 
would interpose no obstacle in the way of their proceeding to 
business. Well might one who rendered such a service when 
charged, years afterwards, on the floor of the Assembly with 
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want of zeal for the interests of the Church of Scotland, give 
utterance to the noble vindication that such a reflection came 
with a very bad grace from any man who sat in that Court 
which, under God, owed its existence to his interpositions ; 
that if ever, in any one instance, his zeal had carried him 
beyond the bounds of discretion, it was in favour of the 
Church of Scotland; that he never had received a frown 
from the greatest and the best of masters but one, and 
it was on her account. 

Fifteen years of court life and royal favour, of holding the 
reins of power and influencing the destinies of the proud but 
poor feudal families of Scotland could not spoil the simplicity 
nor corrupt the integrity of this honest Scot. He never 
became a cold-hearted politician, a dried-up, wily churchman ; 
but carried about with him all through the busiest part of his 
. life a kindly disposition, a loving heart, a strong feeling of 
family affection, and a touching faithfulness to the claims of 
kindred. He would leave a room filled with noblemen and 
officers of state gathered to transact business of importance in 


order to embrace a widowed sister, assure her that the present 
was the most convenient time for him to see her, and, after a 


short prayer (“I never pray long ”—prefacing the devotions), 
and fixing the time for a longer interview, would return all in 
tears tothe company. He tries to induce his brother-in-law, 
Principal Dunlop, to join him in London in the interests of 
Glasgow University, assuring him that his doing so would be 
for his own delectation, as “ you shall have nutmeg for your 
punch.” A married man, but without children, he dearly re- 
members in his correspondence, whether from Loo or from 
London, the circle at home, inquires after uncles, aunts, and 
sisters, takes note of the fact that “nephew Johnnie is a 
pleasant boy, and hath the nose of the family ;” writes his 
sister, Mrs. Dunlop, that brother Alexander is crowing over 
him, “for he hath a John Carstares who I know will be a 
darling of yours;” and when the said Alexander’s family 
numbers both a William and a Betty, he writes the father, on 
the birth of the latter, expressing all good wishes, and adds :— 
“Give little Will a kiss for me; he is just such a name-son 
to me as your little Betty is a name-daughter to my wife.” 
To kind-heartedness and open-heartedness which sometimes 
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severely strained his modest allowance as Chaplain Carstares, 
united a simplicity and contentment of character which rendered 
him incapable of using the influence he wielded in high places 
for self-aggrandisement. Among the many grasping and dubious 
men of his restless age he stands conspicuous, clean of hands 
and pure of heart, not lifting up his soul to vanity, not swearing 
deceitfully. Fortunate the sovereign who had such a state- 
ecclesiastic to serve him: happy the Church that had such a 
friend at court. 

When Carstares became Principal of Edinburgh University, 
in May 1703, he entered upon the third period of his public 
life and services. With the death of William m1. and the 
accession of Queen Anne, the chaplain for Scotland, while still 
retained as such, ceased to have direct connection with the 
conduct of Scottish affairs. For while William was a Liberal 
and a Presbyterian, Anne wasa Tory and an Episcopalian, and, 
as such, not disposed to admit to her counsel the adviser of her 
predecessor. But although removed from that place so near 
the throne where he had formerly stood, the influence of 
the Edinburgh Principal upon affairs in Scotland suffered no 
decay, showed no diminution. In the negotiations that preceded 
the Union of 1707, Carstares had a large share, being, as his 
state papers and letters show, in receipt of communications 
from such men as Argyll, Seafield, Mar, Stair, Portland, and 
Harley, who did nothing of importance without consulting 
him. With perfect truth could Lord Seafield, writing to 
Carstares, report to him that he had told Lord Portland, 
“You govern the Church, the University, and all your old 
friends here.” 

To allay the suspicion with which incorporation was gene- 
rally regarded in Scotland and to overcome the opposition of 
the clergy, who dreaded danger to “the kirk government” 
which said the Earl of Marchmont, “ they are beyond expression 
fond of,” was no easy task for any one, however influential, 
no matter how diplomatic he might be. 

What service Principal Carstares rendered as an adviser 
of the Scottish Parliament and as leader in the General 
Assembly is amply testified in his correspondence of the period, 
the testimony of all that had to do with the transaction being 
that the Union could never have had the consent of the former 
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body had the Presbyterian ministers persisted in opposing it, 
and had Carstares not acted the part he did in persuading 
them to withdraw their opposition. Testimony to the value 
of his services was given in the highest quarter when, upon 
the Principal presenting himself at Court some months after 
the conclusion of the treaty, the Queen granted him a private 
interview, personally thanked him for his assistance, and pre- 
sented him with one of the very few silver Union medals she 
had caused to be struck for bestowal as marks of royal favour. 
It is, however, to Carstares the divine and ecclesiastic, that 
we naturally turn in this period of his life with greatest 
interest. Shortly after his appointment to the Principalship 
he became one of the city ministers, officiating first in Grey- 
friars, and thereafter in the High Church. His sermons being 
written in a short-hand of his own constructing, have never 
appeared in published form, but were spoken of in terms of 
warm appreciation by those who had the means of forming a 
judgment. It is no small praise for any preacher to have it 
said of him that he had an admirable gift both of prayer and 
of preaching, that he never failed to fix the attention of his 
hearers and greatly to promote their edification, that his 
sermons were of that sort as to be understood by the meanest 
capacities and admired by the best judges, and that his 
delivery was warm and animated, his style combining strength 
and nervousness, chasteness and correctness. All these things 
are testified regarding the Greyfriars and High Church minister. 
We are content that it should be all we know of him as such, 
when to this we have added the scene witnessed in Greyfriars 
Church, when his colleague, James Hart, a violent opponent 
of the Union, took advantage of his position as forenoon 
preacher to make a fierce attack upon the promoters of it, stig- 
matising them as traitors to the Church of Scotland, although 
some of them were ministers of that Church and had unhappily 
too great influence over their brethren. The reference was 
unmistakable, and drew all eyes upon Carstares, who was seen 
to be turning over the leaves of his Bible with unruffled com- 
posure. In the afternoon a crowd, gathered from all parts of 
the city, assembled to hear how he would take up and dis- 
pose of the challenge. For text he gave out the words of the 
Hundred and forty-first Psalm: “ Let the righteous smite me; 
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it shall be a kindness, and let him reprove me, it shall be an ex- 
cellent oil, which shall not break my head.” After pointing out 
that difference in opinion was the natural effect of the weakness 
and corruption of the human mind, the preacher proceeded, 
with great calmness of temper, to vindicate his colleague from 
any suspicion of want of regard for him, and wound up with 
declaring his determination to consider any admonitions or 
rebukes James Hart might deliver from that pulpit as the 
strongest expressions of his love. Thus was the colleague 
vanquished, the congregation edified, and the attacked minister 
greatly raised in the esteem of all. 

Now that he was resident in Scotland and a minister of the 
National Church, the striking figure of Principal Carstares was 
to be seen in regular attendance at the meetings of the General 
Assembly. Four times in eleven years was he raised to the 
Moderator’s chair ; and on each occasion that he occupied that . 
post of honour and responsibility he acquitted himself in such 
a way as to draw forth the admiration of all parties and disarm 
all opposition. 

As a leader of the house he cultivated to purpose his old 
gift of silence with reference to all matters of lesser moment ; 
when he did speak it was at the close of the debate, none 
adventuring to speak after him, and when he thought fit to 
“declare himself with openness,” says Edmund Calamy, who 
was present at the sittings of the Assembly of 1709, “he for 
the most part drew the rest into his opinion.” No thrust of 
irate temper could break the fence of courtly dignity, no 
ungenerous aspersion could make him forget the chivalry with 
which he treated every opponent. The English Nonconformist 
tells how upon an occasion, when he was seated upon the 
bench at the foot of the Commissioner’s throne, on the right 
hand of the Moderator, he heard an angry old parson attack 
Carstares in an insulting manner, and insist upon the with- 
drawal of the members of the Synod of East Lothian while a 
reference from that Court was before the House, while to 
Carstares the withdrawal seemed unnecessary. “I, Sir,” said 
the choleric member, “am as good a man as yourself, bating 
that you have a sprinkling of court holy water, to which I 
must own myself a stranger. I tell you again, Sir, you shall 
withdraw, or we'll go no further.” The Principal was evidently 
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“a little put to it,” but most men will think he did more than 
get “ easily through” when they read the noble reply : “Dear 
brother, I can more easily forgive this peevish sally of yours 
than you perhaps will be able to forgive yourself when you 
come sedately to reflect upon it.” Carstares then withdrew. 
Sedate reflection came in due course, and then the passionate 
presbyter could not rest till he had asked and obtained the 
forgiveness of his generous antagonist. 

The passing of a Toleration Act and the restoration of 
Patronage gave Carstares an opportunity of serving for the 
last time the Church he loved so well and ministered to so 
faithfully. To oppose these measures he went to London, 
accompanied by Blackwell, Professor at Aberdeen, and Baillie, 
minister at Inverness. The Presbyterians of Scotland opposed 
the toleration of Episcopalians proposed by the Queen Anne 
Government, on the same ground that the so-called toleration 
policy of King James was opposed, the belief being that, behind 
what seemed equitable, there was a Jacobite endeavour to 
encroach upon the rights of the Church of Scotland, secured 
by the Revolution Settlement, and the opposition intensified 
when it became known that to the bill there was to be added 
an abjuration oath, the formula of which embodied the condi- 
tion that the successor to the British throne must be a member 
of the Anglican Church. 

The bill for restoring Patronage was opposed by the Scottish 
Commissioners on the ground, since become historical, that the 
Church of Scotland has always reckoned patronages a griev- 
ance and a burden, and had protested against them till by law 
abolished, and that the Act abolishing them was secured in 
perpetuity by the Treaty of Union. In their opposition to 
these measures the Scottish Commissioners met with no success, 
for the Toleration Act received the royal assent on the 3d of 
March 1712, and the bill for the restoration of Patronage, 
having passed the House of Lords by a majority of 51 to 29, 
became law on the 22d of May in the same year. 

From one of statesmanlike breadth and foresight of vision 
such as Carstares possessed, the trouble these measures—the 
Patronage restoration one in particular—would bring upon the 
Church of Scotland could not be hid; but he did not live to 
witness even the immediate results. On the return of an apo- 
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pletic seizure in December 1715 his strength sunk, and, having 
given expression to his amicable relation to God and the 
grounds of it, in the last words he was heard to utter—“I 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ,’—he fell 
asleep in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 

Towards the outed Episcopalian clergy, he who had suffered 
so cruelly under Episcopacy when in power ever acted with 
tenderness and generosity, welcoming them to his house, re- 
lieving their wants with carefully concealed beneficence, and 
constituting some of them his pensioners for life. How he 
exercised his ingenuity in discovering methods for conferring 
his benefits so as not to hurt the feelings of the most sensi- 
tive, the story of Calder or Caddell and the suit of clothes 
well illustrates. On one occasion this country curate paid 
his periodical visit in a suit so worn as to be actually thread- 
bare. Carstares, professing to have some commission for 
his rural visitor, requested him to repeat the call in two days. 
Meanwhile, having taken with his eye the measure of his 
pensioner as accurately as he could, he instructed his tailor 
to have a suit of clothes ready in that time such as would suit, 
not his own portly figure, but the spare dimensions of his 
poverty-stricken friend. Returning at the time appointed, 
Cadell found the Principal denouncing his tailor for having 
made coat, waistcoat, and breeches preposterously tight. “They 
are lost,” he exclaimed, “if they don’t fit some of my friends ;” 
and then, as if a happy thought had struck him, he turned to 
Cadell and remarked, “By the way, I am not sure but they 
might answer you; be so good as try; it is such a pity they 
should be thrown away.” The clothes were found to fit as if 
made to order, and so were packed up and sent to the town 
quarters of the astonished curate. When he came to put 
them on next day he was still more astonished to find a ten- 
pound note in one of the pockets, and immediately went to the 
College in order to have it restored. “By no means, Cadell,” 
said his benefactor, “it cannot belong to me, for when you got 
the coat you acquired a right to everything in it.” 

As he thus befriended them in life it was a fitting tribute 
to his worth and generosity that was paid by ejected Episco- 
palians at his open grave in the churchyard of Greyfriars, 
when two mourners were observed to withdraw from the com- 
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pany and burst into tears. They were Episcopal Nonjurors 
whose families he had for years supported. 

It is wellnigh impossible to laud too highly the beauty 
and nobility of character displayed by William Carstares, or to 
over-estimate the services he rendered to his country and his 
Church. It is possible, however, in the endeavour to do justice 
to the latter, to form an erroneous judgment regarding the 
relation in which he stood to Church tendencies and Church 
parties of a later period. And this has actually been done, 
first by Dean Stanley, in his pictorial Lectwres on the History 
of the Church of Scotland, and then by Dr. Story, in his 
otherwise reliable and valuable biography, and also in the 
St. Giles’ Lecture on The Revolution Settlement. 

In his third lecture the Dean reaches “the momentous period 
when the Church of Scotland witnessed the full ascendency of 
that great philosophic virtue and evangelical grace, of which the 
name has in these latter days been used as though it were the 
title of a deadly heresy, but which the Apostle has employed 
to designate one of the most indispensable duties, in the impres- 
sive precept, ‘Let your moderation be known unto all men’”? 
In this virtue, grace, or Christian duty, the lecturer descries 
“the true Revolution Settlement, to which, on the whole, the 
Church of Scotland from that time since has remained faithful; 
and the first great preacher of this new National Covenant was, 
in his estimate, none other than “one of the most illustrious 
benefactors of the Scottish Church and nation—the real Pres- 
byterian Primate of the Church of Scotland, William Carstares.” 
In his biography and lecture, Dr. Story does not consider it 
necessary to prove the existence of a Moderate party in the 
Church of Carstares’s day, or to define precisely the relation in 
which he stood to it. He takes all for granted, and so writes 
about “Carstares and the Moderate party,” also about the 
establishing of what “was to last for more than a century— 
the predominating control of that great Moderate party 
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1 In a footnote at this stage of the lecture as published, the Dean admits 
that the original word [émecxés] has that deeper meaning which an accom- 
plished critic [Matthew Arnold] has rendered ‘‘ sweet reasonableness.” It 
must have been matter of regret to him, if he was aware of the fact that, 
under the manipulation of the Revision Company meeting in his beloved 
Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster, the term ‘‘ moderation” disappears from 
the English New Testament altogether, giving place to ‘‘ forbearance,” and, 
in the margin, to “ gentleness.” 
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which he had largely helped to consolidate, and which he 
now led.” 

In thus associating with the Moderatism of the eighteenth 
century one who died in 1716, both the Anglican dean and the 
Presbyterian minister are largely influenced by the fact that 
Carstares employed the influence alike of his position and of 
his practice in the way of keeping in check the tendency to 
severity and intolerance which the ministers of the Revolu- 
tionary epoch who had suffered with him when Episcopacy 
was dominant undoubtedly manifested. This certainly entitles 
him to be regarded as more tolerant in spirit, more compre- 
hensive in his policy than many of his day less favourably 
situated for the culture of sweet reasonableness, the manifes- 
tation of sweetness and light; but it proves nothing as to the 
alleged consolidation, control, and leadership of a Moderate 
party, which the selection of Carstares to be a Commissioner 
to London to oppose the passing of the Toleration Bill of 1712 
places in a peculiarly dubious light. But those who claim 
Carstares as the founder and first leader of Scottish Moderatism, 
found upon something more explicit than his admitted tolera- 
tion of spirit and charity of conduct. The Dean of West- 
minster and the minister of Roseneath go back to the Assembly 
of 1690, and to the King’s message given through the Com- 
missioner, Lord Carmichael, in which they find these striking 
sentences, and this significant word: “ We expect that your 
management shall be such as we shall have no reason to repent 
of whatever you have done. A calm and peaceable procedure 
will be no less pleasing to us than it becometh you. We never 
could be of the mind that violence was suited to the advancing 
of true religion; nor do we intend that our authority shall 
ever be a tool to the irregular passions of any party. MOoDERA- 
TION is what religion requires, neighbouring churches expect 
from you, and we recommend to you.”’ This royal message is 
supposed to have been inspired by Carstares, and the word 
“Moderation” chosen by him, and then, Moderation being taken 
to be synonymous with Moderatism, the process is complete, 
and Carstares becomes the father and founder of Scottish 
Moderatism. This identifying of moderation with Moderatism 


1 Acts of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 1638-1842, 
p. 222. 
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will not commend itself to lovers of accuracy in the use of 
terms, or indeed to any one even moderately acquainted with 
the history of the period. The mere employing of the terms 
“ moderation,” “ moderate,” “moderate men,” has in truth no 
bearing whatever on the matter. We can point to several of 
the correspondents of Carstares who used these terms, but who 
were certainly innocent of any reference to or any prophetic 
anticipation of Moderatism, whether in Church polity or in 
pulpit treatment of the doctrines of grace.’ Nay, so far as 
that goes, the matter can be carried further back than the 
days of Carstares and his contemporaries. In 1687, as is well 
known, James VII. issued a proclamation giving “a royal 
toleration to the several professors of the Christian religion 
after-named, with and under the several conditions, restrictions, 
and limitations aftermentioned.” In this abrogation of penal 
laws by a Popish king, an exception is made in the case of 
field conventicles and those who take part in them ; but, pro- 
vided nothing is said or done of a seditious nature, that no 
meeting-houses are built and no out-houses or barns are used, 
then “MoDERATE PRESBYTERIANS” are tolerated “to meet in their 
private houses, there to hear all such ministers as either have 
or are willing to accept of the indulgence allenarly [only] and 
none other.” This toleration was rejected with scorn by the 
Hillmen of the Cargill and Renwick type, who wrote about 
those who accepted it in terms scarcely less severe than those 
which they applied to the “apostate Papist, fiery bigot, zealous 
sworn votary and vassal of Antichrist,” from whom it emanated. 
Alexander Shields, in his Hind let Loose, writes contemptuously 
of the “ Moderate Presbyterians,” who received and accepted 
the indulgence as “ Royal Dawties,” and intimates that from 
that category all the zealous and faithful Presbyterians are 
excluded. 

It is not to be supposed that such enthusiastic admirers of 
Moderatism as Dean Stanley and Dr. Story would care to 
trace back the germs of that lauded policy to the times of the 
indulged ministers, who joyfully accepted a toleration extended 
to Presbyterians only to benefit Papists, and who sent an 
address to the King thanking him for granting them the liberty 
of the public and peaceable exercise of their ministerial func- 


1 See State Papers and Letters, pp. 75, 734, 753. 
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tions. And yet this would not be a greater anachronism than 
is committed when the moderation of Carstares and his contem- 
poraries is identified with the Moderatism of Dr. Patrick 
Cumming, Principal Robertson, and “ Jupiter” Carlyle. 

In thus refusing to confound what others would fain treat 
as identical, we are glad to find we have the valuable support 
of Sir Henry Wellwood Moncreiff, who, alike on ancestral and 
personal grounds, is entitled to be heard on such a question. 
In the supplementary lecture of his Chalmers Lectures on The 
Free Church Principle : its Character and History, the judicially 
minded and historically equipped baronet disputes the accu- 
racy of the identifying :— 

* Whatever,” he says, “ have been the merits or demerits of the Moderate 
party in the Established Church of Scotland since 1750, the word modera- 
tion used by King William’s Government, or by Principal Carstairs, cannot 
be proved to have a true relation to the history or principles of that party. 
There is no good reason to be gathered from an accurate survey of the his- 
torical facts, even so far as stated by Dr. Story himself in his interesting 
Biography, for the supposition that the predominating control of a great 
Moderate party, consolidated and led by Carstairs, was established in his 


time, so as (according to Dr. Story in his St. Giles’ Lecture) to last for more 
than a century.” 


Sir Henry Moncreiff considers it doubtful in the extreme if 
Principal Carstares would have admitted that he formed the 
party which Principal Robertson led; and he puts the perti- 
nent questions : “ Did the spirit of Carstairs animate them [ the 
Moderates of the eighteenth century] in their course between 
1750 and 1800? Did it rule them when the question of 
missions to the heathen was brought before the General 
Assembly in 1796 ?” 

There is another lecturer upon whose judgment Dr. Story 
may be supposed to place more reliance than upon that of the 
Free Church Senior Principal Clerk, who has also expressed 
himself in such a way as clearly indicates that his reading of 
Scottish Church History is very different from that of his 
fellow-lecturer in St. Giles’, Edinburgh. For in the winter of 
1880-81 Principal Tulloch followed up Dr. Story’s lecture on 
The Revolution Settlement with one on The Church of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. In the course of that lecture the St. Andrews 
Principal states it as his conviction that “so far back as the 
close of the first quarter of the eighteenth century ” the spirit 
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of the age and the circumstances of the Church brought about 
a change, and gave rise to “a new race of clergy—men to 
whom the troublous times before the Revolution were a dim 
retrospect, and who were animated not so much by an enthu- 
siasm for Presbytery as by what they deemed a sober and 
enlightened regard to the peace and good of the country, both 
in Church and State.” This change and this new clerical 
departure the lecturer dates “definitely from about 1720.” 
He admits that at that date the terms Popular and Moderate 
were not in use, that it was at least twenty years later before 
they came into vogue, and “much later before they assumed 
the characteristics by which they are generally distinguished,” 
but he thinks “the germs of the divisions were perceptible at 
this earlier time, to which time [1720] we are to trace back 
the formation of distinct parties within the Church.” 

At a subsequent stage of his lecture Principal Tulloch 
divides the history of Moderatism into two epochs, the first 
extending to 1751, and having Patrick Cumming of Edinburgh 
for its leader ;? the second dating from the turn of the century, 
when Moderatism took a “ new and decisive shape in the hands 
of Robertson, Carlyle, and others.” If this be accepted asa 
correct version of the genesis of “what is known as Modera- 
tism,” what becomes of the alleged paternity of William 
Carstares, who died when the first leader of the Moderate 
party was a youth of twenty-one? 

This matter of the rise and development of Moderatism in 
the Scottish Church is one of great interest and practical value 
in its bearing upon the character of the Scottish people and 
the policy of the Scottish clergy; it is also one that stands in 
need of being cleared up. 

But beyond the point now reached we cannot at present 
travel. Should it be permitted us to continue these studies, 
we undertake to prove that while Moderation is not a word of 
“evil omen,” as Dr. Story would have us to believe, the same 
cannot be affirmed of what resembles it only in verbal form— 
Dean Stanley’s “great philosophical virtue and evangelical 
grace ”—Moderatism. CHARLES G. M‘CRIE. 
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1 Dr. Cumming was not born till 1695. He died on 1st April 1776, in 
the 81st year of his age, and 56th of his ministry. 




















Eustathius and Aérius. 


Art. 1V.— Was Aérius a Heretic ? 


(8 the banks of the Halys, a river often named by Herodotus, 
and at the distance of a hundred miles from its source, 
stood in the fourth century the town of Sebaste, now known 
as Siwas in Asia Minor. The province to which it belonged 
was Pontus, near where it touches Cappadocia, in a district 
usually designated by ancient writers the Lesser Armenia. 
Connected with this spot, between the years 340 and 380 A.D., 
were two remarkable men, both of whom have found a place 
in history. One of them was bishop of the place, and was 
called Eustathius ; the other was a presbyter named Aérius. 
They had been school-fellows, and for some time after were 
warm friends; but in course of time they parted from each 
other, and went their separate ways. 

Of Eustathius we do not intend to say much. In his youth 
he introduced, for the first time, the monastic life into that 
remote part of the country, and gathered round him a number 
of followers, who adopted certain peculiarities of ritual and 
behaviour that drew down upon him and them smart ecclesi- 
astical censure from the Synod of Gangra. Eustathius was 
wiser than many. He submitted to reproof, renounced his 
error, conformed to the Church practices of the age, and was 
restored to office. He regained the confidence of his brethren, 
and became bishop of Sebaste. But he never became a safe 
and steady ecclesiastic. He took the side of the semi-Arians 
in the great doctrinal controversy of the fourth century. He 
was deposed from his office and restored; and then deposed 
and restored again. He signed creed after creed drawn up 
in the attempt to find some common standing-ground for men 
who differed essentially on the vital question. He went to 
Constantinople on a deputation to the Emperor Constantius, 
and to Rome on another to Pope Liberius. After a life of 
controversy and storm, he died, probably before 380, because 
we find in that year at Sebaste another bishop—Peter, the 
younger brother of Basil of Czsarea, occupying his chair. 

To his school-fellow Aérius, much more interest attaches. 
His name bears a strong resemblance to that of the arch-heretic 
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—Arius of Alexandria, the originator of the Arian controversy ; 
but they were entirely different men. At the time of which 
we speak Arius of Alexandria was dead, though his work 
remained and carried fruit; and at no time had he any con- 
nection with Sebaste in Pontus. Aérius of Sebaste was in 
youth, as we have said, the friend of Eustathius, and joined 
him in the ascetic discipline to which he was so much devoted 
before he became a bishop. All we know of him is from 
Epiphanius,' a zealous but not over-discreet ecclesiastic, who 
was bishop of Constantia in Cyprus, and who, from mere 
theological antagonism, seems unable to speak of his contem- 
porary Aérius with any moderation. He seems to have some 
such knowledge of the person he condemns as a minister 
residing in the Bermudas, at a time when printing and the 
post-office, steam and electricity, were as yet undiscovered, 
might be supposed to have of some obscure sect which had 
recently made its appearance in Central America, or in the 
Highlands of Scotland. In regard to Aérius, the historians 
Socrates and Sozomen are both silent. We can therefore get 
no help from the cross-lights of history, and as we derive all , 
our information from one authority, and that authority neither 
well informed nor free from prejudice, we must in justice take 
it with a little allowance. 

The account of Epiphanius is, that Aérius felt hurt when 
Eustathius was chosen to be bishop of Sebaste. Perhaps he 
was vexed to see his friend renounce the ascetic principles 
he had formerly professed, by accepting a position which he 
regarded as inconsistent with them. Epiphanius, however, 
can think of no motive actuating him except jealousy—because 
the choice had not fallen upon himself. The bishop, he tells 
us, did his best to soothe the wounded feelings of his old friend, 
by making him a presbyter, and the governor of a hospice— 
that is, a public institution set up at Sebaste for the entertain- 
ment of diseased persons and strangers. But the attempt was 
in vain. Aérius spoke of him with bitter words. The bishop 
reproved and praised, threatened and flattered, but without 
any good result. Eventually the offended presbyter resigned 
charge of the hospice, separated from the bishop, and accused 
him of being covetous and greedy of gain. Epiphanius admits 


1 De Har. \xxii. 
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that there was something plausible in this, for the bishop, he 
says, had to provide for all the wants of the church, and this 
could not be done without money. But Aérius was sharp of 
tongue and ready of speech. The company of men and women 
who adhered to him were driven out of the churches, the cities, 
the villages, even the fields, and had to prove the sincerity of 
their convictions by living in the open air, taking shelter in 
the woods and in the clefts of the rocks, and enduring alike 
the summer’s drought and the winter’s snow. But Aérius is 
charged with being an Arian—a charge which in those days it 
was common to bring against everybody who was not pro- 
minent in support of the Nicene Creed. Epiphanius states 
nothing in proof, and the charge is not confirmed by the fact 
that the great quarrel of his life was waged against a semi- 
Arian bishop. Having nothing in evidence but the unsup- 
ported statement of an enemy, we are not in a position to judge 
how far the accusation may be true or false. The objections 
specially taken by Epiphanius to his orthodoxy, however, do 
not turn on his views as to the Trinity, but on his opinions on 
four other topics, to which opinions Epiphanius gives impor- 
tance by stating them in detail, and attempting to overturn 
them by argument. Let us notice them in order. 

1. Aérius asserted that stated times of FASTING were not 
appointed by the authority of God. It had been the practice 
in the Church, from early times, for Christians to fast on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Aérius said that this rule was 
Jewish, and that its tendency was to bring men once more 
under that yoke of bondage from which Christ had delivered 
them. He said that if Christians fast, they should choose the 
time themselves, and thus fast with their own free will, not 
because it is the law or the custom. It must have been to 
show his disregard of the ordinary ecclesiastical rule in this 
matter, that he and his adherents sometimes fasted on the 
Lord’s Day, which all other Christians regarded as a festival. 
But surely there is no heresy in this. Under the Jewish 
system, one day in the year—the great Day of Atonement—was 
indeed prescribed as a fast, but there is no day appointed for 
this purpose under the Christian system. While the practice, 
as the expression of sorrow for the absence of the Lord, has 
Divine approval, the time, the length, and the circumstances 
VOL. XXXII.—NO. CXXVI. 22 
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of the fast are not enjoined, but are left to the conscience and 
discretion of the individual. If a Christian, of his own choice, 
fast on the Lord’s Day, there is no law to forbid him, however 
incongruous the act may be with an institution intended to 
commemorate the joy of the Lord’s resurrection; but if he 
make his own practice in this respect a rule to bind others, he 
himself commits the error against which he protests. We 
have no evidence that Aérius in this matter did more than 
exercise his Christian liberty, when he refused to be bound by 
any canon or custom in regard to a point which Christ had left 
open. Epiphanius has nothing to say in reply, except to urge 
the authority of the Church. Opposition to the authority of 
the Church, except for very sound and strong reasons, is indeed 
not justifiable ; but even when most unjustifiable, it is a very 
different thing from opposition to the authority of God. 

2. Aérius further objected to PRAYING FOR THE DEAD. His 
language on the subject was :— 


“ A living man can pray and do service, but how are the dead profited 
thereby? If the prayer of people in this world can profit those who have 
entered the other, one need not in that case either worship or do good ; 
he has only to obtain friends in any way he pleases, either by paying 
them money, or rewarding them at death, and let these pray for him, 
that he may not suffer in the next world, and that what he did may not 
be reckoned to be incurable transgressions.” 


Time has justified this reasoning of Aérius. The result 
which he pointed out has actually occurred, and is actually 
occurring. Dying men often bequeath money to pay living 
men to pray for them, and to have masses said for their souls, 
in hope of obtaining after death that precious salvation which 
during life they failed to secure. 

How does Epiphanius attempt to reply to the statement of 
Aérius? He advocates the practice of the time, and asks what 
could be more reasonable and admirable than for those who 
are present to believe that those who are gone are still alive, 
and are not out of existence, but are in being, and are living 
with the Lord; and that this most holy doctrine should be 
declared :—“ That they who pray have hope in regard to 
the brethren that they are in another country, and that the 
prayer for them does them good though it may not remove all 
their offences.” He goes on to argue that it is right to pray 
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both for dead sinners and for dead saints, in order to show 
that Christ, for whom we do not pray, is superior to the highest 
of the saints. He falls back again on the tradition that the 
Church has received from the Fathers, and states that this is 
one of the bonds appointed in the Church itself, which bonds 
“are right in themselves, and are all admirable.” 

But it is obvious that this reasoning is beside the question. 
We all believe in the future life and in the Deity of Christ 
on grounds which are at least satisfactory to ourselves; but 
we are not required to show our belief in either by doing any 
act which the Word’of God has not enjoined ; and the Church 
has no right, in compliance with the traditions of the Fathers, 
or for any other cause, to impose upon the human conscience 
bonds which God has not imposed. She has no right, like the 
Pharisees of old, to “ teach for doctrines the commandments of 
men.” The commission of the Christian preacher is to teach 
men to observe all that Christ has commanded, but not neces- 
sarily to observe all that the Church has commanded. 

Aérius had been one of the Eustathians up to the time of 
his separation from their leader ; and probably this disapproval 
of prayers for the dead lay at the root of the opposition given 
by that party to the practice of holding meetings for worship 
at the tombs of the martyrs, for which opposition the Synod 
of Gangra condemned them in its 20th canon. The Synod 
denounced any who from pride and scorn censured these 
martyr services. Time, however, has gone against the Synod, 
and has proved that however innocent these services at the 
grave appeared at first, those who censured them were right. 
They led on gradually to prayers for the dead, to the worship 
of saints, to the veneration for relics, and to other errors pre- 
vailing in some Churches till the present time. 

3. Another error alleged against Aérius is that he objected 
to keeping Easter. Our Lord, as is well known, suffered at the 
Feast of Passover, and when afterwards the custom grew up 
among Christians of keeping as a feast the anniversary of His 
resurrection, it was kept at the same time as the Jewish 
festival, and was by a natural figure called the Christian 
Passover. This festival among Christians dates from the 
middle of the second century. Aérius condemned the observ- 
ance of this Christian Passover, or Easter, as we are in the 
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habit of calling it. Epiphanius represents him as asking :— 
“What is Easter that is observed by you? You cling still to 
Jewish fables ; it is not necessary to keep Easter, for ‘ Christ 
our passover’ was sacrificed.” Giving effect to the principle 
that Christ is the true Passover, and that Christians do not 
need any other, Aérius and his followers were in the habit of 
eating flesh and drinking wine on the fast days preliminary 
to Easter. Epiphanius in his theological hate would have us 
believe that they over-indulged on these occasions; but it is 
not easy to suppose that men who, by his own account, were 
hunted from society, and driven forth from their homes to live 
in the caves and forests amid the rigour of the Armenian 
winter, had it in their power to err much in this respect. 

What is the answer of Epiphanius to this reasoning? He 
answers that Paul kept the Passover, for we read how on one 
of his apostolic journeys he hurried forward that he might 
reach Jerusalem before Pentecost; so that if he kept Pente- 
cost he must have kept Easter, for Easter occurs at the 
Passover, and it is from the Passover that Pentecost is counted. 
Further, he appeals to the so-called Apostolic Constitutions, a 
compilation of Church law attributed to the apostles, but in 
reality put together by some unknown person about the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, and he appeals to it for the purpose 
of proving that the apostles appointed that for six days before 
Easter Christians should use no food except bread, salt, and 
water. Once more the bishop falls back on Church authority: 
“The Church has received it, and in all the world it [Easter] 
has been agreed upon before Aérius and the Aérians were in 
existence.” Lastly, he puns upon his name: “ He has received 
an aérial spirit out of impurity, from the wicked spirits of the 
air which dwell in him, against the Church.” Such is the 
reasoning of one of the best known and most literary bishops 
of the fourth century. An absurd and erroneous inference 
from Scripture, the authority of an anonymous compilation 
falsely attributed to the apostles, the custom of the Church, 
and a pun, constitute the whole proof that Epiphanius 
advances against Aérius, in order to show that Christians 
ought to keep Easter. 

But supposing Aérius to regard Divine revelation as the 
only rule of Christian faith, how could he come to any other 
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conclusion than that the observance of Easter is unnecessary ? 
That festival is not instituted by Divine authority; it is 
named once in King James’s version of the New Testament, 
but that only in consequence of a mistranslation, now cor- 
rected in the Revised Version ; the Christians of the apostolic 
age observed no feast, except the Eucharist, in honour of the 
Lord’s death; nor any festival, except the Lord’s Day, in honour 
of His resurrection ; the observance of any other commemora- 
tion of either event is unnecessa*y ; Easter is a festival entirely 
human in its origin; and there is no evidence of its existence or 
observance anywhere in the Church prior to the middle of the 
second century. A practice found then to exist for the first 
time in the Christian community can have no binding force 
upon after times. 

4. But the doctrine which has mainly drawn down upon 
Aérius the ire of the Cyprian bishop and the denunciation of 
prelatic writers in after ages, is his opinion that THERE WAS 
ORIGINALLY NO REAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A PRESBYTER AND A 
BISHOP. The language which Epiphanius attributes to him 
on this subject is as follows, and he introduces it with the 
remark that it is “ more that of a maniac than of one in the 
condition of aman.” “ What,” says Aérius, “is a bishop to a 
presbyter? The one in no respect differs from the other ; their 
rank, honour, and reward are the same. A bishop ordains ; so 
also does a presbyter. The bishop baptizes ; so likewise the 
presbyter. The bishop conducts divine worship ; so also does 
the presbyter. The bishop sits on a throne; so also does the 
presbyter.” To prove this position he used the scriptural argu- 
ments that are used by very many at the present time. He 
referred to the fact that the apostle, when referring to the 
qualifications of church officers, mentions only elders and 
deacons, and passes over bishops, leaving us to infer that the 
bishop must be included either under the one designation or 
the other; and he appealed to 1 Tim. iv. 14 to show that 
Timothy, the bishop so-called whom Paul was addressing, had 
been ordained by a presbytery. By this language, says 
Epiphanius, “he deceived many,” which expression we, from 
our point of view, understand to mean that many were led 
by Aérius to understand the truth of the matter as opposed 
to the general practice of his own time. 
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It is worthy of note what Epiphanius says in reply. He 
answers that in the apostolic age matters were only gradually 
arranged. Some places had presbyters before they had bishops, 
and others had bishops before they had presbyters. Pres- 
byters and deacons were appointed from the first, but “where 
none was found worthy of the episcopate, the place remained 
without a bishop.” “ No institution,” he adds, “ has everything 
at first, but as time advances everything is arranged for the 
complete supply of its necessities.” But he does not explain 
why it is that no church that the apostle addressed had the 
three distinct orders—the bishop, the presbyters, and the deacons 
—all at the same time; and if the prelate did not appear until 
the apostles had passed away, the case of Aérius requires no 
more to prove it. Next, Epiphanius infers from the admoni- 
tion to Timothy, “ Rebuke not an elder, but entreat him as a 
father,” that a bishop was superior. But the legitimate in- 
ference is that Timothy was superior, and he has no right to 
assume, without proof, that Timothy was a prelate; he may 
have been, on the contrary, an evangelist or presbyter, to whom 
an apostle had for a time delegated his special powers. Be- 
sides, the argument would be quite as convincing to say that 
Timothy was not superior to the elders, because he was expressly 
told not to rebuke them. His third argument assumes what 
it is his object to prove. It is, to use his own words, that 
“ bishops beget fathers, and presbyters beget children for the 
Church.” Stripped of figure, this means that bishops ordain, 
but that presbyters baptize. That difference certainly did 
exist in the time of Epiphanius ; but the fact that it existed in 
the fourth century does not prove that it existed in the first. 
That it did not exist in the first is clear,as we think, from Acts 
xiii. 3 and 1 Tim. iv. 14. 

The doctrine that there was originally no distinction between 
a bishop and a presbyter, for holding which Aérius has been so 
well abused, is not among the opinions ascribed to Eustathius 
and his followers by the Synod of Gangra. The inference is 
that it was taken up by the presbyter of Sebaste after his 
quarrel with Eustathius, and after the elevation of the latter 
to the episcopate had drawn his attention to the subject. 
Though bishop and presbyter filled different offices in the 
fourth century, it is now almost universally admitted that in 
the first century they were only different names for the same 
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church officer. This is known from the fact that in Scripture 
the same duties are prescribed, the same qualifications re- 
quired, the same reward promised to both, and also that their 
names are used interchangeably. The power of ordaining is 
not said in the New Testament to be the prerogative of a pre- 
late ; it was the prophets and teachers of Antioch who ordained 
Saul, and it was the presbytery that “laid hands” on Timothy. 

We come therefore to the conclusion that in the four points 
of government and ritual, in regard to which Aérius differed 
from Epiphanius, and from most of the Christians of his own 
time, he was in the right, and they were in the wrong. Even 
if he was wrong, there was no heresy, judging by the standard 
of Scripture, in any of the four opinions stated to be his. In 
every one of them he anticipated the doctrine held by the 
purest section of the Protestant party since the Reformation. 
It was, however, his avowal of the belief of the identity of 
presbyter and bishop which set him most strongly in anta- 
gonism to the prelates and to the most influential Christians 
of his own age. That doctrine struck Prelacy at the root, and 
probably did most to draw down persecution upon himself and 
his adherents at Sebaste, as it excited against him the ire of 
Epiphanius, who lived at such a distance from him as Cyprus. 
His subsequent history is unknown. He was alive in the 
year 376, when Epiphanius was engaged at his work on 
Heresies, and we have no reason to believe that the courageous 
presbyter recanted any doctrine that he ever professed. His 
opinion that presbyter and bishop are in the New Testament 
different names for the same officer could not be very accept- 
able doctrine to a prelate, and it is on that account that the 
bishop of Constantia loads him with such unmeasured abuse. 
He attributes to him motives the most unworthy. He speaks 
of him as one whom the devil has made to stumble. He calls 
him a deceiver. As if that was not strong enough, he speaks 
of him as “an insect,” a “ blister-fly,” a “ poisonous beetle,” 
one that ought to be crushed by the authority of the Church 
and by the power of God. Such is the manner in which a 
literary prelate of the fourth century permits himself to speak 
of a contemporary clergyman, the head and front of whose 
offence was that he called in question the scriptural authority 
of the prelate’s office. 

Modern defenders of Prelacy have not forgiven Aérius for 
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the vreat ecclesiastical sin of saying that at first there was no 
difference between the presbyter and bishop. Certainly, says 
Palmer, “ Aérius has always been accounted a heretic in the 
Catholic Church.” Archbishop Potter says, “ Aérius was 
reckoned among the heretics of this age, chiefly because he 
gave presbyters power to ordain, and consequently made them 
equal to bishops.”* And the “judicious Hooker” allows him- 
self to use these words :— 


“ Are we to think that Aérius had wrong in being judged an heretic 
for holding this opinion? Surely if heresy be an error falsely fathered upon 
Scripture, but indeed repugnant to the truth of the Word of God, and by 
the consent of the universal Church in the Councils, or in her contrary 
uniform practice throughout the whole world, declared to be such ; and the 
opinion of Aérius on this point be a plain error of that nature ; there is no 
remedy but Aérius so schismatically and stiffly maintaining it, must even 
stand where Epiphanius and Augustine have placed him.” $ 


The most eminent Anglican defenders of Prelacy thus seem 
all to agree with Epiphanius, who regarded as heresy any 
departure from the common opinion of his own time, and with 
Augustine, who on this point copies Epiphanius, and says that 
Aérius was a heretic. But if he was so, what are we to say of 
Dr. Lightfoot, the learned and justly esteemed Bishop of Dur- 
ham, who in his Essay on the Christian Ministry defends by 
unanswerable argument the doctrine of Aérius,* and afterwards 
uses these words: “The name of the presbyter then presents 
no difficulty ; but what must be said of the term bishop? It 
has been shown that in the apostolic writings the two are only 
different designations of one and the same office.”® Heresy, 
says Dean Hook, “ means an arbitrary adoption, in matters of 
faith, of opinions at variance with the doctrines delivered by 
Christ and the apostles, and received by the Catholic Church.” 
If the definition be accurate, we do not believe in the heresy 
either of the presbyter of Sebaste or of the Bishop of Durham. 
The doctrine which they teach in common is not at variance 
with anything delivered by Christ or His apostles, however it 
may be accepted in the Catholic Church. 

THOMAS WITHEROW. 
1 On the Church, Part vi. ch. i. 9. 
2 On Church Government, ch. v. p. 199, 7th ed. 1839. 
3 Ecclesiastical Polity, vii. 9. 
4 Comment. on Philippians, p. 95, 5 Ibid. p. 191, 3d ed. 
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Art. V.—The Nature of Physical Causes and their Induction. 


we our previous sketch of the History of Inductive Reason- 
ings,” we found that the chief (and the difficult) question, 
the great problem of this species of logic, which continually 
emerged, was this: How does the inference seemingly made 
from the some, or the many, to the all, become valid for the all ? 
The settlement of this, as of the other fundamental doctrines 
of logic, must proceed upon right postulates as to psychology, 
and especially as to its highest branch, the original powers of the 
reason. In our criticism of the Senswalistie Philosophy of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ a parallel question as to the Deductive 
Logic is considered (see pp. 265-272). That question was the 
old one between the assailants and defenders of the utility and 
fruitfulness of the syllogism, with which the students of philo- 
sophy are acquainted. The followers of Locke, from his day 
to ours, have argued that, since a syllogism which concludes 
more in its third proposition than is predicated in its major 
premiss is confessedly faulty, all such reasonings must in- 


evitably be either sophisms, or worthless, only teaching us 


what we must have known before in order to state our premiss. 
Yet we saw Mill, after echoing this objection, confessing, what 
all men’s common sense must concede, that the syllogism is the 
full expression to which all deductive reasoning is reduced. 
How was this paradox to be solved? It was shown that the 
solution is in recognising the a priori necessary and universal 
judgments of the reason. Admit that the mind is entitled to 
other judgments then the empirical, the intuitive namely, and 
that they are universal, then the synthesis of truths becomes a 
valid and fruitful source of new knowledge. 

A similar resort to the doctrines of a true psychology must be 
made, again, to explain the Inductive Logic. This necessity 
has been disclaimed, on the ground that logic is a critical art, 
whose whole and only business is to test the validity, not 
of the contents, but of the forms of our elenchtic thought. 


1 Southern Presbyterian Review. 
B. and F. Evang Review, July 1883. 
Published by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
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This might be admitted ; and yet it would remain true that 
these processes, which it is the business of logic to criticise, are 
psychological processes, and that the critical acts are also 
psychological processes. Moreover, as in the world of matter 
the substance determines the form, so in the realm of thought 
it is the quality of the contents of thought which determines 
the logical framework. The science of logic, therefore, must 
be grounded in a correct psychology. 

That psychology must not be the sensationalist. We must 
hold that the mind has original powers of judging a priori 
necessary truths; powers which, although they may be 
awakened to exercise on occasion of some empirical perception, 
yet owe the validity of the judgment formed, not to sense-per- 
ception, but to the mind’s own constitutive laws. This, then, 
is the metaphysical doctrine assumed as the basis of this dis- 
cussion : that while the senses alone give us our individual 
idea of objective things, it is the original power of the reason 
which gives us our universal necessary judgments about objec- 
tive things and their relations ; and these same powers furnish 
the forms according to which we connect them into general 
knowledge. Those necessary and universal truths are primitive 
judgments, intuitively seen to be true, and not dependent for 
their authority upon the confirmation of observed instances, be 
they many or few. For these first truths and laws of the 
reason must be, in their order of production (though not in 
their date), prior to the observations of the senses and to all 
deductions therefrom, because they are necessary to construe 
the individual perceptions intelligibly, and to connect them for 
any purposes of reasoning. But it is our purpose here to 
postulate, and not to argue, this view of the mind’s powers. 
For the latter, the reader must be referred to the work men- 
tioned above (Sens. Phil. of the Nineteenth Century considered, 
Chap. x. and X1.). 

We have seen J. S. Mill’s correct position, that the law of 
causation is the foundation of every inductive demonstration. 
We have also seen his inconsistent assertion, that our belief in 
this law is the result of an induction from experience. We 
have proved, on the contrary, that it is a necessary intuition of 
the reason. Whenever we observe a phenomenon or a new 
existence, the law of the reason insures our assigning for it an 
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adequate cause. It is impossible for us to think a thing or 
event as arising out of nothing. To think it as producing 
itself, would be the contradiction of thinking it acted before 
it existed, Nor can we avoid ascribing to the cause power 
efficient of the effect. The old objection, that we have no 
right to assume anything else than what the senses observe, a 
regular or uniform sequence between a certain antecedent and 
a certain consequent, is worthless to any one who has learned 
the true doctrine : that the reason is itself a source, and not a 
mere passive recipient, of cognitions. As, when sense-percep- 
tion gives us only a cluster of properties belonging to body, 
the reason must supply the supersensuous notion of substance 
underlying and sustaining them, so when the senses perceive 
a cause preceding its effect, the reason compels us to supply 
the rational notion of efficient power in the cause. It is this, 
and this alone, which enables and qualifies the antecedent to 
be cause. And this power must be thought as efficient of the 
effect. This judgment involves the further belief that, where- 
ever the cause is present, under the same conditions, the 
efficiency of its power insures the same effect. Such is ob- 
viously the nature of the necessary judgment: “Same causes, 
same effects.” A simple examination of our consciousness 
convinces us that our rational notion of substance involves the 
assurance of its continuity of being and permanency. As 
the rise of that substance ex nihilo, without any cause, is a 
proposition which cannot be rationally thought, so the cessa- 
tion of that substance’s continuity of being, or its return into 
nihil without a cause efficient of its destruction, is equally in- 
credible. This intuitive confidence in the permanency of true 
substance, as thus defined, is not an inference from any obser- 
vations, but a phase of the intuition, a source and premiss of 
all our reasonings about substances ; and a regulative law for 
construing every observation experiences give us about them. 
So we have a similar intuitive confidence in the persistency 
and uniformity of power, wherever it inheres. So long as 
power qualifies any being, it is, in its own nature, efficient of 
the same effect which it is once seen to produce. If we see 
the agent and the recipient of the effect again present, and do 
not witness the rise of the same effect, we intuitively and 
necessarily believe that some other power, whether visible or 
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invisible, is intervening to modify or counteract the known 
power. This is the explanation of our belief in the “ uniformity 
of nature” when the belief is legitimate. Nature is uniform 
just so far as the same powers are present, and her uniformities 
are nothing but the necessary results of the permanency of 
substances and powers. What we call laws of nature are 
only the regular methods of the actions of natural powers. We 
believe in those laws only because we intuitively judge that 
each power or energy is, under the same circumstances, efficient 
of the same effects. 

3ut this conception of regular laws in nature implies an 
assurance not only of the permanency of substances, but of their 
essential properties. That substances have two classes of pro- 
perties, distinguished as attributa and accidentia, is obvious ; and 
it is according to their permanency or mutability that we ascribe 
a quality to the one class or the other. How is it that we are 
authorised to entertain this assurance of the permanency of 
essential properties? The answer is, because these properties 
make themselves known to our reason as powers. If we reflect, 
we see that what we call a property of a body is only revealed 
to us by its emission of a power, producing an effect either on 
some other body, or on our own percipient senses, and through 
them on our own spirits. This truth has been seen by Dr. 
M‘Cosh, for instance (in his Divine Government, Physical and 
Moral, p. 78). The evidence assigned for the proposition 
seems inadequate: that we observe no body acts on itself, but 
only on another body in a certain relation to itself. The same 
writer, very singularly, excepts from his assertion those pro- 
perties which affect our senses, Of all the properties of ex- 
ternal things, he should have said that those which affect our 
senses directly are most certainly powers. For it is only by 
some effect on our senses, propagating a perception, that we 
learn an effect has been produced on another body. What is 
perception ? How do we convince ourselves of the reality of 
the external world? Consciousness, a subjective faculty, can 
of course only testify to the subjective part of the perceptive 
function. What, then, is the rational ground of that judgment 
of relation which, as we know, we all make between the percep- 
tive cognition and the external source? Reflection convinces 
us that this ground is in the necessary and intuitive judgment 
of cause. We are conscious of a perception ; we are also con- 
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scious we did not affect ourselves with it. But there can be 
no effect without a cause ; therefore the object perceived must 
be a reality. It is frequently said that we derive, or at least 
we first see, the rational notion of power and efficiency in our 
own conscious volition; that we are conscious of the will to 
emit efficiency ; that we see the effect, and that we thus form 
the notion of efficient power in cause. We have no dis- 
position to dispute the fact that this may be one of the 
occasions upon which the reason presents her intuitive notion 
of power. But, whatever the change which she may observe, 
constituting a new phenomenon or state, whether in the sub- 
jective or objective sphere, she must supply the notion of cause 
and of efficient power. For the necessary law of her thinking 
is, ex nihilo nihil. The new effect could not have been, ex- 
cept there had preceded a sufficient cause. But when is cause 
sufficient? Only when it possesses power efficient of the new 
change. 

Now, then, the first cognition which the mind can have of 
any objective thing, is through experiencing an effect therefrom. 
Is it not obvious, thence, that what we call properties of things 
are only known to us as powers? They are, simply, what are 
able to affect ws with the perceptions. And since every per- 
ception is an effect, we only learn that any body has the pro- 
perty (or power) of affecting another body, by experiencing its 
power of affecting us. Hence, we should say that we know 
the properties of bodies which affect our senses as powers 
primarily ; and those which we see affecting other bodies we 
know as also powers secondarily. Instead of saying that pro- 
perties are powers, it would be more correct to say that powers 
are the only true properties. The notion of power is in order 
to the idea of property. Here, then, is the ground on which 
we expect a permanency in any essential property, as immut- 
able as that which we intuitively ascribe to substance ; it is 
because “ the same causes produce the same effects.” 

But there are properties which are not permanent; and yet 
they can produce effects on us, and on other bodies. The 
distinction of “attributes” and “accidents” made by the 
scholastics is just. The solidity of congealed water, for in- 
stance, is certainly not an essential property of that substance ; 
yet it has power to affect our tactual sense, and it also has a 
power of impact on other bodies which the liquid has not. 
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Here is an apparent inconsistency—that we should infer the 
permanency of essential properties from the fact that they are 
causes ; that the same causes produce the same effects—and 
yet concede power to properties which are not permanent. 
But the inconsistency is only seeming. The explanation is, 
that the change or state which was just now an effect, may in 
turn become a cause, and may not only depend on its cause, 
but have another effect depending on it. While its own prior 
cause propagates it, it may also propagate its effect ; with the 
suspension of the action of its cause, it and its effect cease. The 
original cause has thus its progeny, not only of the first, but 
of the second and subsequent generations. Now, what is an 
“accidens,” a property not permanent, except a mutable effect 
of some other property, which is a permanent cause ?—mutable, 
because, while the power of essential property has no change, 
the conditions for its action may change. While the more 
original power or powers of the essential property is acting, its 
effect, the accidental property, is propagated ; and this in turn 
may become cause, so long as it subsists. Thus, solidity is not 
an essential property of water; for this substance often exists 
uncongealed ; the solidity is the result of a molecular energy, 
which is an essential property in the substance, and which is 
allowed to come into action by the departure of the caloric out 
of it. To understand this truth, we must avail ourselves of 
the old distinction between active and passive powers. Essential 
properties are active powers. Accidental properties are the 
results of passive powers in the bodies which exhibit them ; of 
susceptibilities or powers of recipiency, by means of which the 
more original powers of the essential properties, either simple 
or combined, show through and give themselves these new and 
mutable expressions. 

We remark, again, that it is obvious the permanency of the 
properties which we predicate of a class, or of a general term 
by which we name it, is essential to the validity of all general 
and scientific propositions. This, to the logician, needs no 
arguing. Hence it follows that it is all-important we shall 
be able to distinguish, in classifying, between permanent or 
essential properties and “ accidentia.” How do we effect this? 
Here the rule quoted from Sir Isaac Newton comes to our aid. 
If we find that a given property is always present whenever 
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the body is present, and that it is not affected with increment or 
diminution whatever other effects are wrought on the body, we 
may safely conclude that it is an essential property. This rule 
should be qualified by the following admission: It may be that 
the energy which we invariably see expressing itself through 
this property, is not the original energy, but is itself the next 
effect of a latent and undetected energy. If this were surely 
discovered, we should feel constrained to carry back the name 
and title of essential property to that original energy. For in- 
stance, we have been accustomed to regard caloric as an original 
energy in matter. Should it be that caloric is itself a result of 
a peculiar molecular motion in matter, or in some latent 
medium, we must give the name of original energy to that 
hitherto undetected cause. This, we suppose, Newton would 
have freely conceded. But this concession does not practically 
derange our inductive conclusions. For if there is the latent 
energy, and yet it always expresses itself through the known 
property, and if it is its necessary law to do so, any practical 
conclusion from it is as solid as though the latent cause had 
been seen. We are, in fact, reasoning from it, while we only 
leave it anonymous. But, it may be asked, does the fact that 
a body always exhibits a certain property as often as we have 
observed it, prove that property to be essential, and therefore 
permanent? Is not this the defective induction per enumera- 
tionem simplicem? We concede that it is nothing more. 
Hence it is all-important that we employ the other part of 
Newton’s rule also, that upon frequent observations we see 
the property takes no increment or decrease, whatever changes 
are made upon the body. If the property stands that test, it 
is essential. But the application of this test is, as we shall 
see in the subsequent discussion, but an employment of the 
canon of “corresponding variations,” one of the methods of 
induction by which a valid is distinguished from an invalid 
inference. It may be asked, Does the process of inductive 
reasoning begin so far back in our thinking, in the very for- 
mation of our concepts, as well as in deducing from them ? 
We answer, Yes ; the rational function must come into play, 
not only at an early stage of our processes of logical thought, 
but along with their very beginning. This is the very principle 
of true metaphysics. 
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We shall see that this is not the only case of inductive in- 
ference, which takes place in the very processes of generalisa- 
tion. It has been too long and too heedlessly repeated, that 
the generalisations which give us our general concepts are pre- 
liminary to our processes of inference, and therefore cannot be 
inferential. Dugald Stewart, in repeating this statement, seems 
to have a view of its inaccuracy ; for he immediately qualifies 
it by remarking that, while a given inferential process has no 
concern with the question whence or how the premisses em- 
ployed came, but only with the question whether they are 
correctly related ; yet one or more of these premisses may be 
itself an inference from a previous illation. This is the vital 
concession. A general proposition cannot be correctly affirmed, 
save of general terms. Hence it is also essential that the con- 
cepts named in those general terms be correctly framed.- The 
question of their correctness may require to be settled by a 
logical process. Let it be considered now, that when we frame 
a general term, it must be understood to connote all the pro- 
perties essential to the species. For instance, the general term 
horse must be held to signify each and every property essential 
to that species of quadrupeds. Let us suppose that, in a place 
new and strange to us, as the Shetland Isles, we meet with an 
individual quadruped, which we wish to classify. We see that, 
along with some quite striking differences, as of size and such 
like, it has several of the more obvious qualities of the horse 
species. May we refer it to that species? On the one hand, 
unless this individual quadruped has all and each of the pro- 
perties essential to the species horse, we are not authorised to 
class it there. On the other hand, we have not seen all the 
possible properties of the Shetland individual. For instance, 
we have not dissected it ; we have not yet satisfied ourselves, 
ocularly, that it may not be a ruminant, or that it may not 
present specific differences in its osteology. Yet we refer it to 
the species horse. It is obvious that in doing this we make 
an induction, and it is an induction from a part to the whole. 
We know by observation that the individual has some of the 
equine properties ; we infer that it has the rest of the essential 
properties. But all logicians agree that the induction from 
some to all is not necessarily valid. Are our general concepts 
themselves, then, only partially correct? How much uncer- 
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tainty must not this throw over all our general reasonings? If 
we are not certain that a given thing really belongs to its class, 
we cannot predicate certainly about it what we have proved 
concerning the class. 

Now, on this question, it may be remarked, first, that our 
references of individual things to their classes are often sup- 
ported by only probable evidence, or incomplete inductions, 
And, therefore, our propositions, when applied to those indi- 
viduals, have only probable truth. But in practical life pro- 
babilities are far from valueless ; if they are not universally 
accurate as guides of our action, they are generally so. But 
for the construction of a science they do not suffice ; for science 
claims ¢rvth, and not mere probability. Second, we all prac- 
tise, in our customary generalisations, certain mental expedients 
to guard ourselves against erroneous classifications ; expedients 
which we learn by experience, and which are, in fact, approxi- 
mate uses of logical canons of induction; although we have 
not distinctly. analysed and explained to ourselves the rules 
which we virtually employ and trust. This is that practical 
sagacity which the mind acquires in the process of its own self- 
education. By its help we greatly diminish the probabilities 
of error in our generalisations, This may be explained by the 
instance already mentioned. An inexperienced child and a 
shrewd observing adult, neither of whom is a trained logician 
or natural historian, see for the first time the Shetland pony. 
The child, impressed by the puny size, shaggy coat, and bushy 
fetlocks of the quadruped, may exclaim that it cannot be a 
horse. The experience of the man tells him that these peculiar 
appearances may be but accidentia of the Shetland variety, 
striking as they are ; and he at once directs his observation to 
other characters in the little animal, which convince him that 
it is, nevertheless, a true horse. The more discriminative 
marks, the uncloven hoof, the character and number of the 
teeth, the relations of the limbs to each other, furnish him with 
the inference that the rest of the equine properties would all 
be found in it if it were thoroughly dissected. Third, this 
observer, although not a naturalist, makes a practical applica- 
tion of a general principle to guide his induction. His reason 
has told him that the ends of nature cannot but dictate mor- 
phologic laws, which insure the associating of certain characters 
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together; so that where some of them are seen, the rest may 
be safely inferred. He does not call himself a philosopher ; 
he does not name those ends “final causes.” But, none the 
less, his reason has the partial guidance of the universal prin- 
ciple. He does, semi-consciously, a similar thing to that which 
Cuvier did, when he argued that no quadruped having grami- 
nivorous teeth would ever be found with claws on its feet, 
because the final cause of the Creator would never lead him 
to provide an animal with the instruments for seizing prey, 
which was ordained, in other parts of its structure, to live 
without prey. And when the philosophic naturalist’s classifi- 
cations are made with scientific certainty, by inferring the 
whole number of essential properties from the knowledge of a 
part of them, it is because he has converted the invalid induc- 
tion into a valid one by the help of a necessary principle which 
he makes his major premiss. 


POWERS AND PROPERTIES PERMANENT. 


But it is time we had returned to another point in our ex- 
planation. If essential properties are powers, and if, as such, 
they must be permanent, why are not their effects continuous ? 
Whereas, it is notorious that properties are not always active 
in the production of effects. A property, like the attractive 
energy of a loadstone, may remain for ages without effecting 
the actual motion towards itself of the bit of iron which lies in 
an adjacent drawer of the cabinet. This demands explanation 
at our hands. The explanation is, that properties of created 
things are causes only potentially—in themselves only powers 
in posse. In order to the effluence of the actual power, a 
certain relation or relations must be established between the 
thing possessing the property and another thing. Thus, the 
loadstone is always potentially an attractor of iron; but a 
certain proximity must be established for the effect, motion, to 
take place. Such instances may be multiplied until we con- 
vince ourselves that the essential condition for all physical 
effects is the instituting of some particular relation between 
two bodies. Not until the appropriate relation is instituted, is 
the potentiality of the causal property released, so as to become 
an actua] power. Until then the property remains quiescent. 
If this doctrine is correct, the action of an elastic spring, held 
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in a state of compression, is the parallel to the powers of 
natural things. The elasticity is doubtless in the compressed 
spring all the time, and expresses itself in a steady pressure 
upon the bolt or key which holds it. Let that bolt be with- 
drawn, and the elasticity is released, and produces the visible 
motion of the body propelled by the spring, hitherto quiescent. 
The condition of the action of every natural property is, then, 
its release from some restraining energy ; the condition of the 
cessation of action is the restoration of that restraint. Is not 
this strictly conformed with the recognised relation in science 
between Statics and Dynamics, action and reaction ? 

The instances of the beginning and cessation of effects which 
we are best able to read, seem to be conformed to this view. The 
rise of the mercury in the tube of the barometer is ascribed to 
the counterpoising pressure of the atmosphere. This is a force 
which really exists perpetually ; but it cannot produce this 
particular effect until a counteracting force is taken away from 
the top of the column of the mercury. As soon as this is re- 
moved the mercury rises in its tube; when it is replaced the 
atmosphere is no longer able to support the column: but the 
atmosphere has not lost a particle of its weight. Again: 
chemical affinities are deprived of many of their customary 
effects when organised bodies are presented to them. This 
is because there is another energy in the organism, the vital 
energy. Just so soon as this departs, the carbon, water, and 
nitrogen of the organism yield to the chemical energies, like 
other carbon, water, and nitrogen. Those energies are there, but 
cannot work “until that which letteth is taken out of the way.” 

This theory may be no more, as yet, than a probable hypo- 
thesis. But it substitutes another theory which has recently 
grown into much favour, and which is also only a plausible 
hypothesis. That is the theory of “the equivalency and 
transformation of energy.” The conclusion from this doctrine, 
which is aimed at, is, that there is really but one kind of 
energy in the material universe; that as the caloric, for 
instance, which disappears from the sensible to the latent 
state in the volatilisation of water into steam, is transformed 
into an equivalent amount of elasticity in that steam, so 
caloric and elasticity are but two forms of the same energy. 
Now, much is yet lacking before this supposition is proved. 
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The instances in which a body may be infused with a high 
degree of one form of energy, and then again deprived of it, 
while another energy in the same body remains constant, 
seem fatal to the inference that those energies are equivalent 
and transformable. Thus, a mass of metal may be greatly 
heated, and then refrigerated, while its gravity remains un- 
changed. Gravity, at least, then, cannot be thus correlated to 
caloric. The same argument seems to hold of all parallel cases. 

Another seemingly fatal objection to the theory of the 
“equivalency and transformation of energy” has been urged 
by Clausius. What transformation and reflection of a force 
can take place, which is emitted on the exterior limit of the 
universe, and on a line of action away from existing bodies ? 
Let the energy be, for instance, that of heat or light. Its 
reflection back into the universe in the form of the same, or of 
a transformed energy would appear equally impossible, since 
nothing exists, outside the universe, to be the medium of its 
reception or reflection. Hence, it would seem that, as a wedge 
of heated iron placed in a winter atmosphere must continuously 
lose its caloric until as cold as the surrounding medium, so a 
universe, a system of bodies energised under natural laws, 
must continually diffuse its energies until its motions de- 
clined into universal quiescence. The favourite corollary of the 
theory under debate is: the permanency and equality of the 
aggregates of cosmic forces through all time. But this corollary, 
we here see, cannot be true onthat hypothesis. Yet, if it be not 
true, how shall the physicist maintain his fundamental posi- 
tion, the uniformity of nature? The alternative hypothesis 
we suggest solves the difficulty. The powers of nature are not 
all equivalent and transformable the one into the other. But 
the powers of nature are permanent ; because true powers are 
essential properties, and essential properties are permanent. 
The forms of matter change; but the matter, whose are the 
essential properties, is indestructible. 

But the only a priori argument advanced for the new theory, 
so far as we are informed, is this: That reason forbids us to 
suppose that a power which we see now existing and active, 
can anon, upon the completion of its effect, be annihilated and 
pass into nonentity. It has disappeared in that form; but 
they argue, it cannot be extinct. Hence, they conclude that 
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it has reappeared in the form of its effect. There has been, 
not an annihilation, but a transformation of the energy. 
Now, this argument seems wholly neutralised by the view 
which we have suggested. 

Grant that reason requires our believing in the permanency 
of powers, as much es of substances ; this energy, which we 
see acting temporarily, has not gone into its effect, but has 
retired into potentiality in the matter which it inhabits. 
The conditions of its release have terminated; it is again 
remanded from its active to its potential state. The same 
energy is in matter still, in the form of essential, permanent 
property ; and is again able to emit the same power and pro- 
pagate a similar effect, whenever the conditions of release 
take place again. This theory of power, then, instead of 
reducing all the energies of nature to a single one, recognises 
as many distinct kinds of energy in material things, as there 
are certainly distinct and essential properties in matter. We 
may not have concluded accurately as to which properties are 
really distinct and essential We may be mistaking two 
properties for essential ones, which will turn out to be two 
effects of some more latent essential property of matter. We 
may find that what we call heat, light, and electricity are but 
three phases of some one molecular energy, transformable into 
these equivalent effects. But we return to the more natural 
and obvious theory of Newton and his great contemporaries, 
that matter has more than one real, essential property, and 
more than one power. This theory of power is encumbered 
with none of the difficulties besetting the newer one. It 
coheres with the rational view which, as we have seen, compels 
us to regard essential properties of substances as nothing else 
than powers in posse, because we have cognition of them only 
as we see them producing effects. 


THE AIM OF REAL INDUCTION. 


But the main use of the inductive logic is to enable us to 
anticipate nature. Our beneficial power over her can only be 
gained by learning her ways. To be able to produce the given 
effect we desire, we must know the natural law under which 
that effect arises. Bacon has tersely expressed this truth at the 
beginning of his Nov. Org. “Human knowledge and power 
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coincide, because ignorance of the cause maketh the effect to 
fail. For Nature is only conquered by obeying her ; and that 
which in our contemplation hath the aspect of Cause, in our 
working hath the aspect of Rule.” The thing we need to do 
is to predict what sequent will certainly follow such or such 
an antecedent. For only thus can we know these two things, 
the knowing of which constitutes all practical wisdom: how 
to produce the effect we desire, and how to foresee what shall 
befall us. Our first impulse is to attempt to learn nature’s 
secret, by the mere observation and summing up of what we 
see occurring, with the circumstances of the occurrences. 
But when we have done this, and recorded our enumerations, 
experience speedily teaches us that we cannot yet certainly 
interpret and predict nature ; since the same antecedents may 
not be relied on always to bring in the same sequents. 
Sometimes they may, and oftentimes they may not. The 
problem, then, is to distinguish between those observed 
sequences which certainly will hold in the future, and those 
which will not. And between the antecedent and consequent of 
the former sort, there must be known to be a necessary tie ; for 
it is self-evident that only a necessary tie can insure the certain 
recurrence of the second after the first. But it is equally 
evident, both to the human reason and experience, that nature 
has no necessary tie between her events, except that of efficient 
cause. Hence it appears that the sole remaining problem of 
Induction is to distinguish the causal sequences we observe, from 
the accidental. Whenever we see what we term an effect, a 
change, a newly beginning action or state, this necessary law 
of the reason assures us that it had its cause. Had not that 
cause been efficient of that effect, it would not have been true 
cause. It must, then, have communicated power. That 
power will always be efficient of the same effect, when it acts 
under the same conditions. Hence, when we have truly 
discriminated the cause from the mere antecedent, the propter 
hoc from the post hoc, we have found therein a certain and 
invariable law of nature. We have read nature’s secret. We 
are now enabled to predict her future actions; and so far as 
we can procure the presence of the discovered cause and con- 
ditions, we can command nature, and produce the effects we 
desire. This, and this alone, is inductive demonstration. 
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He who ponders the last argument thoroughly, will see that 
there is no consistent explanation of the inductive demonstra- 
tion possible upon the plan of Mr. Hume’s metaphysics. Let 
the a priori rational notion of efficient cause and power be 
discarded ; let our judgment of cause be reduced to the mere 
observation of invariable sequence, without any supersensuous 
tie between antecedent and consequent supplied by the law of 
reason ; let the vain distinction between efficient cause and 
physical cause be established, and the aim of science restricted 
to the inquiry for the physical cause, while the search after 
the efficient cause is discarded ; and let the rational distinction 
between true cause and conditio sine qua non be obliterated ; 
then, obviously, no necessary truth remains, from which any 
argumentative process can be constructed, to lift any series of 
observations above the uncertain level of an inductio enumera- 
tionis simplicis. Mr. Mill himself, while making the fatal 
denials enumerated above, is driven by the force of truth to 
say that such necessary, universal truth must be introduced 
from some whither, in order to give to induction the solid 
character of science. Whence can it be obtained, if not from 
the intuitive judgment of efficient cause? Experience, with- 
out this, only tells us that this has come after that a great 
many times. But the number of instances in which experience 
has not been, and will not be, able to observe whether the 
same consequent comes after that antecedent, is infinitely 
greater than the number of instances which have been ex- 
perimentally observed. Hence we can never conclude by that 
method, whether the sequence we observe is the certain one 
in the future. The introductory citations showed the reader 
how the writers on this branch of logic waver and confuse and 
contradict each other. Is not the reason now disclosed? That 
so many of them have disdained the guidance of correct 
metaphysics. 

The reader is now brought to the proper point of view to 
understand why the induction from a mere enumeration of 
agreeing instances can never rise above probability ; and why 
it does, as we admit, raise a probable expectation of recurrence 
in the future. So far as the observed presence of a given ante- 
cedent seemingly neat before the consequent raises the probability 
that we sce in that antecedent the true efficient cause, just so far 
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have we probable evidence that the consequent will follow it 
in future. Now, inasmuch as our rational intuition tells us 
that cause always immediately precedes effect, the phenomenon 
which is seemingly next before another may be in many cases 
taken for the nearest antecedent, and, therefore, the cause. But 
even this rule of probability is liable to many exceptions, 
which we are taught to make by our practical sagacity. We 
have invariably seen darkness preceding dawn; and that im- 
mediately. But we have never felt the least inclined to see 
the faintest probability therein, that the darkness was the 
cause of the dawn. Why not? Because our observation 
showed us a species of heterogeneity between the two events, 
which made us disinclined to look for the probable, or even 
the possible, cause of light in darkness. But in many other 
cases, as, when the tides were seen always to follow the rise of 
the moon to the meridian, the probability that the moon’s 
coming was the true cause appeared ; and as soon as Newton’s 
theory of mutual attraction was stated, that probability ap- 
peared very strong. 

But ordinarily the observed sequences can only raise a 
probability that we have found in the antecedent the true 
cause ; for this reason: that we know there are often such things 
as unobserved or latent or invisible causes. For instance, the 
old empirical chemists knew that something turned the metal, 
when sufficiently heated, into the calx. They talked of an 
imponderable agent which they named phlogiston. They had 
not suspected that oxygen gas was the cause; for this gas is 
transparent, invisible, and its presence in the atmosphere had 
not been clearly ascertained. Had the frequently observed 
sequence, then, led them to the conclusion that Aeat was the 
efficient and sufficient cause of calcination, they would have 
concluded wrong. Further experiment has taught us this 
error ; some metals, as potassium, calcine rapidly in the midst 
of intense cold, if atmosphere and water be present. None of 
the metals calcine under heat, if atmosphere and water are both 
excluded, as well as all other oxygen-yielding compounds. 
Here, then, is the weakness of the induction by the mere 
enumeration of agreeing instances: We have not yet found out 
but that an unobserved cause comes between the seeming antecedent 
and the effect, the law of whose rise we wish to ascertain. 
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And here is the practical object of all the canons of induc- 
tive logic, and of all the observations and experiments by 
which we make application of them to settle that question, 
whether between this seeming antecedent and that effect, another 
hitherto undetected antecedent does not intervene? Just so soon 
as we are sure there is no other, whether it be by many obser- 
vations or few, we know that the observed antecedent is the 
true efficient cause ; and that we have a law of nature which 
will hold true always, unless new conditions arise overpowering 
the causation. Not only is it possible that we may be assured 
of the absence of any undetected cause between the parts of 
the observed sequence by a few observations; we may some- 
times reach the certainty, and thus the permanent natural law, 
by a single one. To do so, what we need is, to be in circum- 
stances which authorise us to know certainly that no other 
antecedent than the observed one can have intruded unob- 
served. Such authority may sometimes be given by the 
testimony of consciousness. For instance, a party of explorers 
are travelling through a Brazilian forest, where every tree and 
fruit is new and strange to them. One of the travellers sees 
a fruit of brilliant colour, fragrant odour, and pleasing flavour, 
which he plucks and eats. Soon after, his lips and mouth are 
inflamed and swollen in a most painful manner. The effect 
and the anguish are peculiar. His companions, who have 
eaten the same food, except this fruit, and breathed the same 
air, do not suffer. This traveller is certain, after one trial, 
that the fruit is poisonous, and unhesitatingly warns his com- 
panions with the prophecy, “If you eat this fruit, you will be 
poisoned.” What constitutes his demonstration? His con- 
sciousness tells him that he has taken into his lips absolutely 
nothing, since the previous evening, that could cause the 
poisoning, except this unknown fruit. He remembers perfectly. 
He has tasted nothing except the coffee, the biscuits, and the 
dried beef which had been their daily and wholesome fare. 
But, no effect—no cause. This fruit, the sole antecedent of the 
painful effect, must therefore be the true cause ; and must affect 
other human lips, other things being the same, in the same 
way. His utter ignorance of the fruit does not in the least 
shake his conclusion. The traveller has really made a valid 
application of the “method of residues.” He has argued 
validly from a post hoc up to a propter hoc. 
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This is so important that it will not be amiss to illustrate it 
in another instance of inductive argument—that of the metals 
and calxes. The first observations seemed to show that heat 
was the cause of calcination. But when heat was applied to 
a metal excluded from atmosphere it did not calcine. And 
when the metallic bases of the stronger alkalies, as potassium, 
were identified as metals, it was observed that this one of 
them calcined violently on a lump of ice. Hence the belief 
that heat was the efficient of calcination had to be given up— 
chemists had to confess that the apparent antecedent, heat, in 
their first experiments, could not be the nearest antecedent,. 
but that this, the true cause, was still latent. They had really 
corrected their erroneous induction by the joint method of 
“agreement and difference.” It was reserved for Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy to show them the true efficient of calcination, in 
the invisible, undiscovered, but all-important agent, oxygen-gas. 

Once more; when the observed antecedent is of a character 
which our previous conclusions have not condemned as hetero- 
geneous from the supposed effect, and therefore not very un- 
likely to be its cause; as we increase the number of the 
agreeing instances observed, we feel that our probable evidence 
that we have found the true cause, grows also. Why is this ? 
It is because reason has assured us that this effect has its 
efficient cause next before it; and as this antecedent seems to 
appear again and again before it, and no other has yet been 
detected between them, it becomes more probable that there is. 
no other intervening antecedent. If such is the case, then 
this antecedent is the cause. 


THE METHODS OF INDUCTION. 


We are now prepared to advance to the correct definition of 
the inductive demonstration. It may be, in form, an enthymeme, 
but always, in reality, is a syllogism, whose major premiss is 
the universal necessary judgment of cause, or some proposition 
implied therein. This view of the inductive proceeding corre- 
sponds with that conclusion to which the reflection of twenty 
centuries has constantly brought back the philosophic mind : 
that all illative processes of thought are really syllogistic, and 
may be most completely stated in that form ; and that, in fact, 
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there is no other process of thought that is demonstrative. 
The history of philosophy has shown frequent instances of 
recalcitration against this result, as those of Locke, of Dr. 
Thomas Brown, and of their followers ; but their attempts to 
discard syllogism, and to give some other description of the 
argumentative process of the understanding, have always 
proved futile. The old analysis of Aristotle still asserts its 
substantial sway; and successive logicians are constrained, 
perhaps reluctantly, the more maturely they examine, to return 
to his conclusion—that the syllogism gives the norm of all 
reasonings. If our definition of the inductive demonstration, 
then, can be substantiated, it will give to logic this inestimable 
advantage: of reconciling and simplifying its departments. 
The review of opinions given by us at the outset revealed this 
state of facts: that logicians felt, on the one hand, that no 
reasoning process could be conclusive, unless it could be shown 
to conform, somehow, to syllogism ; and, on the other, that the 
custom and fashion of distinguishing induction from deduction 
as different, or even opposite, kinds of argument, had become 
prevalent, if not irresistible. Consequently, the most of them, 
following the obscure hints of their leader, Aristotle, endea- 
voured to account for induction as a different species of syllo- 
gism, in which we conclude from the some to the all, instead 
of concluding from the universal to the particular or the 
individual. And then immediately they were compelled, by 
the earliest and simplest maxims of their logic, to admit that 
such syllogisms are inconclusive! And they have to confess 
this in the face of this fact : that this induction is the organon 
of nearly all the sciences of physics and natural history ; 
sciences whose results are so splendid, and so important to 
human progress! Such a result is not a little mortifying and 
discreditable to philosophy. But we hope to show that it isa 
needless result. It will appear that induction is not only 
syllogistic, and therefore within the pale of demonstrative 
argumentation, but regularly and lawfully syllogistic. Mill 
has had a sufficiently clear conviction of the necessity of 
accomplishing this, to teach (vol. i. pp. 362-365) that the con- 
clusions of this species of reasoning can only become solid 
when grounded in a universal truth. This, he thinks, is our 
belief in the invariability of the law of causation. But he then 
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(p. 345) very inconsistently adds, that this universal truth 
itself is but a wider induction, which approaches universal 
certainty sufficiently near, by reason of its breadth. This 
universal and necessary truth, we hope to show, is the intuition 
of cause for every effect, along with the truths involved therein. 

To effect this, the methods of induction must be explained. 
When we speak of observed sequences, we mean a set of ob- 
served resembling cases where one state or change seems 
immediately to precede another change, or “ effect,” which we 
are studying. These cases may be observed by ourselves, or 
witnessed to us by others. The fact of the sequence is the only 
material thing. But, first, one’s own observation must be 
honest and clear, and his record of the case exact. He must 
not see his hypothesis in the facts, but only what occurs there. 
And, second, a case taken on testimony should be fully ascer- 
tained by a judicial examination of the evidence. Having 
now this set of agreeing instances, more or less numerous, 
which gives us, as it stands, only an induction per enumera- 
tionem simplicem, our task is, so to reason from it as to 
discriminate the propter hoc from the post hoc. The result of 
this task, when successfully performed, is to give us a “ law of 
nature,” which is such because it is a law of true efficient 
causation. It is to effect this we need the methods of logical 
induction. In stating them, the chief guide will be Mr. Mill, 
whose discussion in this point seems the most complete and 
just. 

1. The “ Method of Agreement” is the following. Obser- 
vation usually gives us sequences of this kind, viz., Not one 
antecedent, but a cluster of them appear to stand next before 
an effect or (more commonly) a cluster of effects. Such obser- 
vation, no matter how often the like case recurs, fails to tell us 
which antecedent, or which combination of them, contains the 
efficient cause of either effect. We must observe further, and 
compare cases. Like the algebraist, we will use letters as sym- 
bols, for the sake of clearness, calling the antecedents by the first 
letters of the alphabet, and the consequents by the latter. Let 
us suppose that the cases agree in this : one antecedent remains 
the same in each, and the same effect appears after each 
cluster of antecedents, however the other antecedents may 
change. Thus, in case Ist, A4+B+C are followed by X. 
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In case 2d, A+D+E are followed by X. In case 3d, 
A+F+G are followed by X. Let it be postulated that these 
are all the antecedents: then the true cause of X must be 
among them. But in case Ist, neither D, nor E, nor F, nor 
G, could have caused X, for they were absent. In cases 2d 
and 3d, neither B nor C could have caused X, for they were 
absent. Therefore A was the true cause of X each time. 
The canon, or rule of elimination, or exclusion of seeming but 
false causes, then, is this : Whichever antecedent remains alone 
unchanged next before the same effect in all the known cases 
of sequence, is the true cause. The law of nature gotten in 
this case is, that A will always, ceteris paribus, produce X. 
The necessary universal truths on which we have proceeded 
are, that every effect must have some cause, and that, to be 
efficient cause, it must be present. 

The converse process is also practicable. Let the cases 
observed be in the a posteriori order : several clusters of effects 
X+Y+2Z, X+W+V, etc. are found to agree only in that 
among the antecedents A is constant. The counterpart canon 
will teach that X is the effect of A. 

As an example of this method may be taken the earlier and 
simpler reasoning by which the tides were connected with the 
presence of the moon on the meridian. In one case the flood 
tide was observed, we will suppose, at the bottom of a bay 
penetrating the land towards the west. The observed antece- 
dents were the passage of the moon over the meridian, and also 
a strong east wind. It did not appear whether the moon’s 
attraction or the wind’s force was the main cause. At the 
second observation the flood-tide was preceded by the moon’s 
coming to the meridian, and by a calm; at the third, by the 
moon and a south wind. The argument concludes that the 
moon is all the time the main cause. 

But, simple as this process of exclusion seems, it is not yet 
a perfect demonstration in every case. This arises from three 
truths, which must be candidly admitted. First: Usually, we 
cannot know that the observed antecedents, A+ B+, are all 
the antecedents really present; because often true causes 
remain long latent. Second: The same effect, X, may be 
caused at different times by different true causes. For in- 
stance, fulminate of mercury explodes under heat; it also 
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explodes under percussion. Sensible caloric is emitted by the 
solar rays ; by compression of a gas; by friction ; by chemical 
actions. If, then, we were safe from the presence of a latent 
cause among the antecedents, all that we should prove by the 
method of agreement would be: A is one cause of X (while 
there may be others). But this would be no mean result, for 
it would give us thus much of power over nature, that we 
should know (whether or not X could be produced by other 
means) we could always produce it when we could, ceteris 
paribus, produce A. Third: One effect may be the result of 
the combination of two or more causes. And this single effect 
may be the total of what would have been the two separate 
effects of the two causes, acting severally; as when two 
mechanical forces moving in different lines propel a mass along 
the diagonal of the “ parallelogram of forces.” Or the mixed 
effect may present itself in a new form, concealing, by its 
apparent heterogeneity, both the causations; as when the 
affinities of an acid and an alkali form a neutral salt, which 
exhibits neither acid nor alkaline reaction. In view of this 
third truth, it is evident the “method of agreement ” may not 
tell us absolutely whether A is the cause of X, or A with 
which other antecedent combined. Again, since A may itself 
be, along with X, one of a pair of effects of a latent cause, all 
we can conclude is, either A is cause of X, or is an invariable 
function of an unknown cause of X. The method of agree- 
ment, then, does not give us an absolute demonstration, unless 
we have means of knowing that the observed antecedents, 
A+B+C,A+D+E, etc., are the only antecedents present 
in each sequence—that no causal antecedent is left undetected. 

2. The “ Method of Difference” is applicable to the follow- 
ing case. A set of sequences is ascertained, in which, when a 
given antecedent is present, a given consequent is also present ; 
but when that antecedent is absent, that consequent is also 
absent. Thus, A+B+C are followed by X+Y+Z. But 
B+C are only followed by Y+Z. Here the reasoning pro- 
ceeds on this premiss: because this antecedent A cannot be 
excluded without excluding the effect X, it must be the efficient 
cause of X. The canon derived may be thus stated: When- 
ever the absence of a given antecedent is followed by the 
absence of the effect, all the other circumstances remaining the 
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same, that is the true cause. The law may consequently be 
inferred, that A will always produce X, cwteris paribus. For 
instance, let the problem be to ascertain the true cause of the 
corrosion or calcination of a metal, as iron. It is found that 
sometimes heat and atmosphere are present; at other times 
heat without atmosphere. In the former cases corrosion always 
followed, but when the atmosphere was excluded there was 
no corrosion. The cause of corrosion must, then, be in the 
air; further experiment confirms this, by showing it is in the 
oxygen of the air. 

So far, then, as we can know that the second set of sequences, 
in which the effect failed, differed from the former set in which 
it had place, only in one circumstance, we know that the true 
cause is in that circumstance. This is the canon on which 
most of our experimental inductions in practical life proceed. 
It is the one of which experiment usually seeks to make use. 
For it is this feature which experiment is most often able to 
realise ; the reproduction, namely, of the identical sequence, 
abating one single known circumstance, which has been ob- 
served before. Hence the method of difference is both more 
feasible and more definite in its conclusions than the method 
of agreement. Indeed, the chief value of the latter is to sug- 
gest a probability which points to the hypothesis indicating 
the experiment which will test it. By the experiment thus 
suggested, an appeal is made to the method of difference, and 
the probability of the law of cause is either established or 
exploded. 

But the method of difference, when most rigidly applied, 
only proves that A is one cause of X. It does not prove that 
X may not be also produced, in other times and places, by 
other causes. It may, however, be again remarked, that this 
gives us so much, at least: that A, given similar conditions, 
will always produce X. Reflection will show, also, that this, 
method may be used in the counterpart, or a posteriori way. 
Whatever antecedent is always absent when the effect X fails, all 
other circumstances remaining the same, is a cause of X. But, 
because this canon proves that A always produces X, it does 
not follow by the converse that every X was produced by A. 
To the heedless mind, the two propositions may seem almost 
identical; but they are really different, and the second may be 
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false. Its falsehood appears from the admission that similar 
effects are often produced at other times by wholly distinct 
and independent causes. Observation may have proved that 
all solar rays directly produce calefaction; but it is entirely 
erroneous to say all calefaction is from solar rays directly. 
Few cautions are more important than this, which reminds the 
inductive reasoner, that while like causes give like effects, like 
effects do not prove like causes. 

In this reasoning, we, of course, use the word cause in the 
sense of concrete causal antecedent. If it is taken in the 
more abstract sense of the efficient energy present in the con- 
crete causal antecedent, it may be a probable hypothesis, that 
the energy is the same in these several concrete causes. Thus, 
let the effect be calefaction. It may be caused by the sun’s 
rays, or by combustion, or by some other form of chemical 
action, or by friction, or by percussion, or by a modified current 
of galvanism. This proves beyond a doubt that the same effect 
does not always come from the same (concrete) cause. But 
the physicist may claim that the molecular energy, causing the 
sensible effect of calefaction, may be the same energy in all 
these different antecedents. If so, there is an abstract sense 
in which the effect, calefaction, proceeds from the same cause 
all the time. To affirm or deny this is equally unnecessary to 
our purpose. 

3. The third method may be regarded, from one point of 
view, as a double application of the first, or as a combination 
of the first and second. The method of difference, as we saw, 
is the one to which our intentional experiments usually appeal. 
Having observed a number of cases in which a cluster of 
antecedents, A+B+C, is followed by several consequents, 
X, Y, Z, and having surmised that A causes X, we construct a 
designed sequence, in which the cluster of antecedents is in all 
respects the same, except the exclusion of A. If X disappears 
out of the consequents, we reason that A is a true cause of X. 
But in the study of nature, instances may well arise in which 
we cannot control the antecedents A+ B+C, so as to procure 
the rise of B+C without A. What can we do? The third 
method answers: observe and record all the instances in 
nature where B+C occur without A, and probably with some 
other phenomenon, as B+C+D, or B+D, etc. If we find 
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that all these clusters of antecedents, however else they may 
differ, agree in the omission of A and also in the failure of X, 
the probability is increased that A is an efficient cause of X. 
We have made two different applications of the method of 
agreement, one affirmative and the other privative, and they 
concur in pointing to A as a real cause of X. As an example: 
the question was, Which is the real efficient of the anodyne 
effect in crude opium? This is known to be a complex gum. 
It is also known to contain, as one of its “ proximate prin- 
ciples,” the alkaloid known as morphia. Every time the crude 
gum is given, including the morphia, an anodyne effect fol- 
lows. This is no demonstration. Let us now suppose that 
organic chemistry has not yet given us the ability to extract 
the morphia alone from the crude gum; with an exact cer- 
tainty that we took out nothing else and left the opium, in all 
other respects, what it was before. This inability prevents our 
resorting at once to the definite method of difference. But we 
may collect all known gums anyway akin to opium, contain- 
ing other proximate principles which it contains, and adminis- 
ter them. If we find that among the various effects of the 
various drugs, the anodyne effect fails in all which lack 
morphia, we adopt the probable opinion that this is the real 
anodyne agent. But the wise physician will remember that this 
is short of demonstration. The uncertainty always attaching 
to the method of difference may be diminished, but cannot be 
annihilated by doubling the testimony. Thus, in the instance 
taken, the first set of cases would still leave some doubt 
whether some undiscovered element in the crude opium, cr 
some combination thereof with known elements, might not be 
the efficient ; and in the second set of cases, where morphia was 
absent, and the anodyne effect also failed, it would not be 
demonstrated but that the new drugs given contained some 
element counteracting an anodyne effect, which, but for this, 
might still have been emitted in the absence of morphia. 

4. The fourth method has been termed that of residues. 
Cases which present a plurality of antecedents, followed by a 
plurality of consequents, are analysed by it until one pair is 
left unaccounted for. This may then be concluded to be cause 
and effect. The result observed is, that A+B+C are fre- 
quently followed by X+Y+Z. Now, if, in any valid way, it 
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has been proved that A is the cause of X, and, if single, pro- 
duces only X, and that B produces only Y, then, although we 
may not experimentally insulate Z in any separate case, it 
may be concluded that C is the true cause of Z. For, the 
causal efficiency of A having been traced into X and of B into 
Y, there is no source to which to ascribe Z, except toC. Every 
effect must have a present cause. Obviously, to render this 
method a complete demonstration, we should be able to know 
that A, B, and C are the only possible causes present. For if 
a fourth antecedent, D, remains in addition to C, it may be 
proved that A has expended its efficiency in producing X, and 
B in producing Y; and it will still be an unsettled problem, 
whether C or D, or a combination of the two, produces Z. The 
elimination is incomplete. 

5. Another method remains, which may be applicable where, 
in consequence of the inability to experiment, the exact appli- 
cation of previous methods may be impracticable. This may 
be called the inference from corresponding variations. A given 
state or change, which we call A, is often seen to be followed 
by a change called X. This suggests, as has been so often 
said, only a probability that A is the efficient cause of X. But 
if a variation in the action of A is seen to be followed by a 
corresponding variation in the occurrence of X, the probability 
strengthens. Ifasecondand a third variation in A is followed 
by still other corresponding changes in X, the evidence grows 
rapidly towards certainty. This variation in the antecedent 
may be not only in quantity, but also in direction of its action, 
or in some other circumstance; and still it gives us this in- 
ference. The nature of the proof is this: if a given antecedent 
had no power over a consequent, a modification of that ante- 
cedent would have no influence on that consequent. Hence, 
when the modification of the one is invariably accompanied 
with a corresponding modification of the other, it seems plain 
that there must be some causal tie. But it is not, therefore, 
certain that the tie is direct; the two circumstances which 
change together may be connected as two functions of some 
more recondite cause. Until we are able by some experiment 
or reasoning to exclude this hypothesis, our induction by 
observing corresponding variations is not complete. 

Examples of this method may be found in the conclusion 
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that increments of heat are the causes of the successive 
expansions of the mercury in the thermometer, We observe 
that, the more heat, the more expansion; the less heat, the 
less expansion. Another application of this induction led to 
the discovery of the causes of the variations in the height of 
the tides. It was observed that when the conjunction or 
opposition of the sun and moon was most complete, the spring- 
tides occurred ; when they were less complete, the tides were 
lower; and when the two luminaries were farthest from a 
conjunction or opposition, a whole quadrant apart in the 
ecliptic, the least, or neap-tides, occurred. Hence, we con- 
cluded that the concurrence of the traction of the moon’s force 
with the sun’s, in the same line, is the cause of the higher tide. 

If the corresponding variations in the antecedent and conse- 
quent are variations in quantity, and especially if they maintain 
an exact proportion in their increase or decrease, such as 
can be measured by numerical ratios, the induction is very 
clear. The doubling of A results in the doubling of X, the 
effect ; the quadrupling of A in the quadrupling of X, for 
instance. Then A is clearly the cause of X, or, at least, a 
regular function of a cause of which X is an analogous function. 
And the latter conclusion enables us to predict the future 
result as certainly as the former. But the variations may be 
in other circumstances than quantity. For instance, if a given 
body is surmised to be the cause of motion in another body, 
and if the direction of the produced motion changes regularly 
in correspondence with the changed direction of the first body, 
we conclude that our surmise is correct. Or else, again, both 
motions are functions of some force not yet detected, to which 
they are both related by a causal tie ; so that the regularity of 
the observed law of motion is safely assumed. 

These five methods of interpreting nature, with their canons, 
appear to present all the valid means in the possession of 
science. No other are suggested. But the following reasoning 
seems to show that there can be no other. If the antecedent, 
which seems to be next the effect, could be surely known in 
every case to be really the nearest antecedent, no canons of 
induction would need to be applied. The simple observation 
would directly show us the causal tie, and, therefore, the 
natural law. (It is only necessary to say, that by nearest 
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antecedent is not meant the one nearest in time or space; for 
in this sense an inefficient may be as close to the effect as an 
efficient antecedent ; but we mean the nearest in the sense of 
efficiency.) The whole problem, then, is to make sure that, 
between the effect and the nearest visible antecedent, some 
invisible or unnoted antecedent has not come. Now, the only 
ways to test this, in man’s power, are by some elimination 
of parts of the sequences, or some variation of parts. The 
methods of agreement, difference, and residues, if applied in 
their direct and converse modes, exhaust all the eliminations 
practicable, whether of causal or non-causal antecedents, or of 
essential or non-essential sequents. The method of corre- 
sponding variations completes the use of the remaining resource. 
These methods are but the effectuating of that task which the 
sagacity of Lord Bacon pointed out: the separation of the 
irrelevant instances from our observed sequences, so that the 
truly causal ones may be disclosed. That which he fore- 
shadowed, the slow and painstaking care of other philosophers 
has carried out to its details, and presented with more exacti- 
tude. It may be rash to assert that no other method for 
separating the post hoc from the propter hoc will be added by 
the future advancements of logic. Thus far this critical science 
has advanced in the ablest hands of our day. 

Dr. Whewell impugns, indeed, these methods as artificial 
and fruitless. He questions whether it is by them truth is 
really discovered, and challenges Mr, Mill to name the important 
physical laws which the discoverers have professed to reach by 
either of these methods. The answer to this view is, first, to 
deny Whewell’s allegation. All the valid inductions of com- 
mon experience and of inductive science have been virtually 
made by these “methods.” And, as we remarked, experiment, 
the great lever of induction in the physicist’s hands, is both a 
virtual and a formal appeal to the “method of difference.” 
The second answer is, that a logical science, in one sense, has 
not for its end the discovery of truth in the sense of the in- 
vention of it, but the proper function of logic is to test the 
processes of invention after they are suggested. Logic is the 
critical science. The syllogism, in its other or deductive 
aspect, is not the inventive organon. Its office is to sit as 
judge on the processes of deductive thought which claim to 
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lead to truth. The function of the syllogism is to hold up its 
form as a standard of those relations of propositions which 
make illations valid, that the professed reasonings presented 
by the inventive faculty, suggestion, may be tried by that sure 
rule. So, the rules of the inductive syllogism are not claimed 
to be valuable because they are suggestive of unseen truths, 
but because they try and discriminate, in the suggestions 
supposed or claimed to be inductive, between the valid and 
invalid. The processes which are active in leading to the un- 
known truth are observation, hypothesis, and the “ scientific 
imagination,” with experiment. Again, it is but seldom that 
the vigorous minds which have reasoned deductively to valuable 
truths, have expressed their arguments in formal syllogisms. 
Even geometers do not do this, with all the exactness of their 
noble science. The reasoner does not usually proceed further 
than using enthymemes or sorites in the formal statement of his 
arguments ; often he is not even so formal as this. But none 
the less is the syllogism the full form of each valid step; and 
the test of its validity is, in the last resort, whether the step 
can be stated in a syllogism of lawful mode and figure. So it 
may be true that a Galileo, a Newton, a Franklin, a Maury, 
may not have expressed his inductive argument in the technical 
form of either of the five methods. But if his induction is 
demonstrative, he has virtually, if informally, employed them. 
The test of its validity is, in the last resort, whether his 
inductive process can be expanded into one of them, and find 
in it its full and exact expression. 

But it has been admitted that even these methods of in- 
duction do not always lead to absolutely demonstrated results. 
The insufficiency of the method of agreement was clearly 
evinced : either one of three contingencies would vitiate the 
conclusion. Even the method of difference, the most exact of 
all, we found only gave an absolutely certain result, on condi- 
tion we could know positively that, between the two sequences, 
A+B+C, followed by X+Y+Z, and B+C followed by 
Y+2Z, we had made no difference among the antecedents 
except the exclusion of A. But, obviously, that is a thing 
very hard for us, in most cases, to know positively, and in 
many cases impossible to know. Yet, if it is not known, our 
inference that A is the efficient of X, is not absolutely sure, 
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because the possibility remains that the failure of X to appear 
among the second set of effects may be due, not solely to the 
absence of A from among the antecedents, but to that other 
unnoticed change which was made among them when removing 
A. Hence, another work remains before an inductive demon- 
stration is complete. This is Verification. 

Now, obviously, one approximate method of verification is 
to apply a second method and canon of induction, or a third, 
in addition to a first. If they give the same result, the probable 
evidence mounts up towards certainty with a multiplying 
ratio. But in many cases only one method is applicable. The 
most complete verification is obtained by experimenting back- 
wards. Having reasoned to the conclusion that X is the effect 
of A, the student of nature constructs an experiment, in which 
A is made to arise alone. If X follows, and the conditions of 
the case are such he can know that no other antecedent 
capable of producing X has been present, his induction is 
verified. Of this the method of Franklin is an instance, when 
he completed the inductive argument that the lightning of the 
clouds is electricity. His experiments on electrical bodies, 
and his observation of the lightnings, had suggested the belief 
that the causal energy was the same. This was, so far, only 
an induction by comparison and simple enumeration of in- 
stances. The lightnings were apparently followed by some of 
the consequences of the electric energy. Now, if the two are 
in reality the same energy, the lightning should experimentally 
produce all the known effects of the electric excitement. To 
verify this, as is known, Franklin availed himself of the in- 
genious expedient of the kite. He thus found that a conductor, 
excited no otherwise than from the energy of the lightning 
cloud, emitted the spark, communicated the muscular shock, 
charged the Leyden jar, and did all that the electrical machine 
had done. Thus, an only probable induction was verified and 
raised to the rank of a certainty. 

Verification is not confined to experiment; but sometimes 
a sagacious observation of nature will detect her giving the 
confirmation. Of this the most splendid instance is the con- 
firmation of Sir Isaac Newton’s hypothesis of the orbitual move- 
ments of the planets by the force of gravity. He had these 
data of probability. The law of inertia seemed to give a cause 
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for a tangential motion absolutely constant. But Copernicus 
and Galileo had taught that the planetary motions were orbitual 
around the sun as a centre. There was the great mechanical 
law of the parallelogram of forces, which teaches us that the 
mass acted on by two momenta in two lines will move in the 
diagonal. Add to the inherent tangential momentum, then, 
a centripetal force, and the orbitual motion seems accounted 
for. Of this orbitual compound motion, the centripetal element 
appeared as real a falling to the centre as that of the stone (or 
the famous apple) falling to the earth. But now our terrestrial 
experiences had taught him most familiarly how this falling to 
the earth is the effect of gravity. The lines pursued by all 
falling bodies tend to the earth’s centre. Obviously the earth 
draws them to her centre. Now, this attraction of gravity 
acts not only at the earth’s surface, but above its surface to 
the highest distances attained by mountains and balloons. It 
obviously acts on the clouds and their contents. Why suppose 
it limited at all? Make the supposition that it is universal, 
though diminishing in intensity with distance, and why may not 
this be the very reason of all these centripetal motions? Can 
one guess by what ratio the force of gravity will diminish with 
distance? If it expands itself in every direction around its 
centre, it would appear that its intensity in each point should 
diminish by the same ratio by which the surface of a sphere 
increases ; that is, with the square of the radius. May it not 
be, then, that while the tangential motion of each planet is but 
the original impulse in a straight line, preserved absolutely 
constant by inertia, the centripetal or falling motion com- 
pounded therewith, is just the effect of this gravitation, acting 
with an energy inversely as the squares of the distances ? 
Such was the dazzling hypothesis. (We profess to state it, of 
course, not in the very words of Newton, but in the tenor of 
his expositors.) But he was too good a logician to assume it 
as proved; he had a probable induction thus far, nothing more. 
Verification was needful, He first established the law of 
planetary attraction, using Kepler's facts (or so-called laws) as 
his minor premisses. Knowing thus the attraction between 
the moon and the earth, he supposed a piece of the moon 
brought to the surface of the earth, and from the established 
law of its attraction, computed the quantity and direction of 
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the descent this piece would make in one second when it came 
to the tops of the highest mountains. He found that this was 
identical with the descent, both in direction and amount, of a 
piece of the mountain, as acted on by gravity. From the 
identity of behaviour he inferred (by Rule IL. of his Regula 
Philosophandi) that the force which makes the planetary 
attraction is identical with the force of gravity. Thus the 
grandest hypothesis ever constructed by a scientific man was 
converted by this verification (afterwards extended to the other 
planets) into an established truth. 

Thus it is successful verification which completes the in- 
ductive demonstration. Where no verification is possible, 
many, or even most, of our inductions may remain but proba- 
bilities. But they are not therefore wholly useless ; for, first, 
they may guide the investigator in the invention of tentative 
hypotheses ; and, second, as we have seen, they may lend to 
practical life a guidance which, though not certain, has its 
value. But such an induction has no right to be set up as a 
proposition in science. 


INDUCTION 18 SYLLOGISM. 


It is now time that we returned and redeemed our promise 
to show that induction is but the old syllogistic logic, inasmuch 
as each demonstrative process is but an enthymeme, whose 
real major premiss is the intuitive judgment of cause, or some 
corollary thereof. We are glad to have the powerful and very 
emphatic testimony of Mr. Mill to this doctrine. In Book IIL, 
chap. 21, he says :— 


“As we recognised in the commencement, and have been enabled to see 
more clearly in the progress of the investigation, the basis of all these logical 
operations is the law of causation. The validity of all the inductive methods 
depends on the assumption that every event, or the beginning of every 
phenomenon, must have some cause—some antecedent on the existence of 
which it is invariably and unconditionally consequent. In the method of 
agreement, this is obvious, that method avowedly proceeding on the sup- 
position that we have found the true cause as soon as we have negatived 
every other. The assertion is equally true of the method of difference. 
That method authorises us to infer a general law from two instances: one 
in which A exists together with a multitude of other circumstances, and B 
follows: another, in which A being removed and all other circumstances 
remaining the same, B is prevented. What, however, does this prove? 
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It proves that B, in the particular instance, cannot have had any other 
cause than A ; but to conclude from this that A was the cause, or that A 
will, on other occasions, be followed by B, is only allowable on the assump- 
tion that B must have some cause ; that among its antecedents in any 
single instance in which it occurs, there must be one which has the capacity 
of producing it at other times. This being admitted, it is seen that, in the 
case in question, that antecedent can be no other than A ; but that, if it be 
no other than A, it must be A, is not proved, by these instances at least, 
but taken for granted. There is no need to spend time in proving that the 
same thing is true in the other inductive methods, The universality of the 
law of causation is assumed in them all.” 


Let us submit this assertion to a more critical examination ; 
and first as to the method of agreement. In the first case, or 
cluster of cases, we saw A+B+C followed (possibly among 
other effects) by X. In the second, A+D+E; and in the 
third, A+F+G, are also followed by X. The reasoning, 
rigidly stated, now proceeds thus (and that it may proceed 
strictly, it is necessary to make the supposition that no other 
causal antecedents are present except A, B, C, in the first case, 
etc., which, in practice, it will usually be very difficult to 
know): In the first case, the cause of X must have been 
either A or B or C, or some combination of them. Why? 
Because it is a universal a priori truth, that there is no effect 
without a cause. This step thrown into a formal syllogism 
will be : 

1. No effect can arise without a cause. 

2. But X arose preceded only by A+B+C; 

Therefore A or B or GC, or some combination of them, must 
be cause of X. 

So, we prove that in the second case, A+ D + E, and in the 
third, A+ F +G, must have caused X. But next we construct 
another syllogism : 

1. A cause must be present at the rise of the effect (immediate 
corollary from the intuition of power and efficiency in cause). 

2. Band C were absent in the 2d and 3d cases; D and E 
were absent in the Ist and 3d cases ; F and G were absent in 
the 2d and 3d cases, while yet X was always present ; 

Therefore, none of these, but only A was cause of X each 
time. 

But why the last part of our conclusion? Why may we 
not conclude that A was cause of X at one of its occurrences, 
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and D at another, and G at another? A third syllogism 
precludes this : 

1, “Like causes produce like effects.” 

2. None but A could be possible cause of all the Xs; 

Therefore A was only cause of each X. 

The method of difference proceeds thus: In one case, or set 
of cases, A+ B+C are followed by X+Y+Z. In another 
case, or set of cases, B+C are followed only by Y+Z. As 
we saw, to entitle us to proceed rigidly, we must know that 
in the second case, the absence of A is the only differing cir- 
cumstance in the cluster of antecedents; that no other change 
in them has been made. We then conclude certainly that A 
caused X. The proceeding is a syllogism : 

1. Like causes produce like effects. 

2. But in the second case B+C did not produce X, which 
was present in the first case ; 

Therefore, neither B nor C is cause of X. And, since there 
is no effect without its cause, A must be cause of X. 

The third method of induction was a combination of the 
two first, in which the affirmative result of the method of 
agreement was strengthened by the privative result of the 
method of difference. The syllogistic of the first part has 
been already given. In the second part, the process is like 
that of the method of difference. 

1, Like causes always produce like effects. 

2. But neither B+C+D, nor B, D, E, in the second class 
of instances, produced X ; 

Therefore, neither of them is cause of X. But, as there can 
be no effect without a cause, A was the true cause of X. 

The fourth method is that of residues. What observation 
gives us is a cluster of antecedents, A+ B+C, usually followed 
by a cluster of effects, X+Y+Z. We prove that A produces 
only X, and B only Y. The inference which remains is, that 
C is the cause of Z. The syllogism is the following : 

1. Like causes always produce like effects. 

2. But A produces only X, and B only Y; 

Therefore neither is cause of Z. But as there can be no effect 
without a cause, the remaining antecedent, C, must be cause of Z. 

This formulation of the inference enables us to see with 
great clearness what are the conditions necessary to make it 
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demonstrative. We must know, first, that A, B, and C are all 
the antecedents present which could be causal of Z; or, in 
other words, that there is no possible cause latent. We must 
know, first, that A or B produce only X and Y, and that Z is 
not also another effect of one of them or of their combination. 
For it is not impossible in itself that a cause may, under 
changed conditions, produce a second effect different from the 
first, or at least differently conditioned. The intuition, Like 
cause, like effect, is only a universal truth while the cause is 
conditioned in the same way. 

The last method of induction is that by noting the corre- 
sponding variations of antecedent and consequent. If a change 
in the circumstance of A is invariably followed by a corre- 
sponding change in X, we infer that A causes X. What is the 
analysis of this inference? Our intuition of cause is of that 
which has efficient power over its effect. This intuition involves 
the consequence that only an efficient cause could thus invari- 
ably propagate corresponding change in a sequent. But to 
make this consequence rigid, we must know that nothing varies 
in the cluster of antecedents, except that one of them which 
we suppose to be connected with the varying sequent. For, if 
other things among the antecedents vary, those other things 
may have to do with the variations in the sequent. But, with 
this caution, we may frame this syllogism : 

1. Whatever sequent varies always with a given antecedent 
must receive its causal power. 

2. But X varies always as A varies, no other change causal 
of X concurring ; 

Therefore X is the effect of A. 

Thus, by the successive examination of all the methods of 
induction, it is shown that they are all virtually syllogistical. 
The simple and satisfactory conclusion is thus reached, which 
unifies our theory of logic, and which also secures for careful 
and sufficient inductions that apodeictic character which is so 
essential to make them scientific propositions, and which we 
yet saw denied to them by so many great logicians. Induc- 
tion and deduction are not two forms of reasoning, but one and 
the same. The demonstrative induction is but that species of 
syllogism which, getting its minor premiss from observed 
sequences of fact, gets its major premiss from the intuition of 
cause, R. L., DABNEY. 
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ArT. VI—The Doctrines of the Buddha and the Doctrines 
of the Christ.’ 


T is a familiar fact of our times that a large and increasing 
class of writers on religious topics deny, ignore, or seek to 
minify to the utmost the differences between the religion of 
Christ and other religions. Of this the necessary and already 
manifest effect has been to weaken and break the force, for 
many, of those high and exclusive claims which the Gospel 
makes to the faith and obedience of all mankind. Hence it is 
that the comparative study of the various religions of men has 
come to hold a place of very high importance in modern apolo- 
getics. As a contribution to this subject it is proposed in the 
present article to compare, in particular, the teachings of 
Buddhism with those of the Christian religion, as regards the 
fundamental topics of the being of God, the nature and charac- 
ter of man, the doctrine of salvation and of the future, both of 
the individual and of the world. 

As regards this matter there are many who seem to have 
persuaded themselves, and would fain persuade others, that the 
difference between the Christian and the Buddhist religions 
concerns not fundamental doctrines, but merely questions of 
unimportant detail. This is assumed or argued by different 
parties upon different grounds. In the first place, there are those 
who—whether on atheistic, pantheistic, or deistic assumptions 
—deny the possibility of any supernatural revelation from 
God to man. This being granted, evolution is called upon to 
explain the origin and the relations of all religions. All alike 
are merely products of the human mind, working under various 
environments. Christianity and Buddhism thus appear to be 
—like all other religions—systems purely human. Of these, 
indeed, one may be more perfect than the other; one may 
have more, the other less of error; but in neither have we 
absolute divine truth. Both are made up of reasonings and 
speculations purely human, wherein there is much, no doubt, 


1 From The Presbyterian Review. 
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that is true, but no less certainly much that is erroneous and 
is to be rejected. 

Others profess to occupy a different position. They adopt 
the language of orthodox Christianity and speak of the Christian 
religion as a revelation from God. But they insist that for us 
to regard Christianity as the only religion which may be truly 
so described is altogether wrong, and can only serve to evince 
a narrow and unscientific spirit. Christianity, we are told, is 
no doubt from God, and—more than that—the clearest and 
fullest revelation of His will that has yet been given. But so 
also, and none the less, are the other religions of the world, 
each in their measure, revelations from him. We are forbidden 
to contrast non-Christian religions with the Christian as the 
false with the true, or the natural and human with the 
superhuman and divine. That may have done for a former 
and less enlightened age, but not for these days of education 
and progressive thought. Rather are we to think of Buddhism, 
for example, as standing to Christianity in a relation analogous 
to that of Judaism. Both are from God; both are, or have 
been, in their time and place, as lights to the world. Only, 
in both and in all cases, the truth which other religions set 
forth imperfectly and incompletely, Christianity reveals in its 
fulness, or at least in greater fulness than any religion yet 
made known to ran, Thus, Prof. Max Miiller’ complains 
that “ we have ignored or wilfully narrowed the sundry times 
and divers manners in which God spake in time past unto 
our fathers by the prophets;” and again tells us that “if we 
believe that there is a God, and that He created heaven and 
earth, and that He ruleth the world by His unceasing pro- 
vidence, we cannot believe that millions of human beings, all 
created like ourselves in the image of God, were in their time 
of ignorance so abandoned by God that their religion was a false- 
hood, their whole worship a farce, their whole life a mockery. 
An honest and impartial study of the religions of the world 
will teach us that it was not so, ... that there is no religion 
which does not contain some grains of truth... . It will 
teach us to see in the study of the ancient religions more 
clearly than anywhere else, the divine education of the human 
race.” ? 


1 Science of Religion, p. 103. 2 Ibid. pp. 105, 106. 
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In this we shall all admit that there is much that is true. 
No Christian apologist will feel called upon to dispute his 
assertion that “there is no religion which does not contain 
some grains of truth.” No less true is it that we are to regard 
all the religions of the nations, according to the very teaching 
of the Christian Scriptures themselves, as serving a divinely 
ordained purpose in the education of the race. But surely it 
is not involved in either of these facts that all religions alike 
must be revelations from God, so that no one of them can be 
called false. That individual truths are wrought into a system 
either of scientific or religious truth, surely does not prove that 
such a system is true asa whole. We may admit, what is true, 
that Buddhism recognises and insists upon many indubitable 
truths and unquestionable duties, in full accord with the teach- 
ings of the religion of Christ, and yet it may be none the less 
just that speaking of it as a system—we should call it, as 
contrasted with Christianity, a false religion. Nor does the 
presence of such truths and the injunction of undoubted duties 
in the Buddhist or any other religion prove that in those 
instances, at least, there must have been a supernatural re- 
velation. Revelation is not the only way by which men 
may come to know moral and spiritual truth. “The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth forth his 
handiwork.” ? So, also, according to the teaching of the New 
Testament, in full accord with what we may learn by our own 
observation, those who have not the law “ are a law unto them- 
selves, which show the work of the law written in their hearts.”” 
But this argues no revelation in any supernatural way from 
God. No more does the admitted fact that God uses all 
religions alike for the education of the race, warrant any one 
in concluding that therefore they must all have God in some 
true sense as their author. A parent may, and often does, 
teach a child no less truly and effectually by withholding 
direct instruction than by imparting it. In this way very often 
the child will learn better than was possible in any other way, 
from the consequences of his own errors, the extent of his 
ignorance, and his great need of that instruction which perhaps 
he had before despised. Yet, while this should all be quite 
plain to any ordinary mind, it is evident that these false 

1 Ps, xix. 1. 2 Rom. ii. 14, 15, 
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and anti-Christian conceptions concerning the non-Christian 
religions and the religion of Christ—supported as they are by 
the influence of not a few great names—powerfully influence 
very many of those who write in our days on the subject of 
comparative religion. 

The general confusion of thought on the subject is the more 
increased by the constant use of English terms expressing 
various Christian conceptions, to express ideas peculiar to one 
or another false religion. In this way it comes to pass that the 
doctrines characteristic of these erroneous systems are made to 
appear to the ordinary reader, uninstructed in the technicalities 
of Oriental theology, as only slightly variant renditions of the 
most fundamental and essential truths of the Gospel of Christ. 
Especially is this true with regard to the religion of the Buddha. 
English terms, which in the Christian religion have come to 
have a very precise and definite meaning, are employed by 
such word-mongers to translate Buddhist terms, with the actual 
historical sense of which they have little or nothing in common, 
while often not a hint is given of the foreign meaning which 
has been attached to the words. Hence arise in the minds of 
very many the most woful and mischievous misapprehensions 
as to what the Buddhist religion really is. From such mis- 
conceptions, again, such persons commonly draw one of two 
equally erroneous and anti-Christian conclusions. Either, 
holding on to the old faith in the Gospel as a divinely-given 
revelation, men conclude that it is not, after all, as once had 
been supposed, the only supernatural revelation of the will of 
God to man ; or, on the other hand, assuming that Buddhism 
is not a revelation from God, it is inferred that if so many of 
the distinctive truths of the Gospel are to be found also in the 
Buddhist scriptures, where undeniably they must be regarded 
as a product of mere human thought, then there is no reason 
any more to attribute a supernatural origin to anything that 
we find in the New Testament. Practically, Christianity, in 
either case, is taken to be simply a Jewish form—as Buddhism 
is an Indian form—of the one universal religion. 

It needs no argument to make clear the immense importance 
of the comparison of doctrine to which we are thus challenged. 
Is there, then, between Christianity and Buddhism such a degree 
of doctrinal agreement as to compel us to infer that they must 
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have had a similar origin? Is it such as to force upon us— 
as some insist—the alternative either of a supernatural origin 
for both, or, a supernatural origin for neither? This is the 
question before us. Buddhism has been lately held forth to 
the admiration of the English reading public as “the Light of 
Asia.” If Christianity is the light of the West, in Buddhism 
we are asked to behold the light of the East! But if Chris- 
tianity is the light of the West, it is so only because it isa 
revelation of the truth of God. Falsehood is not light, but 

_ darkness. In like manner, if Buddhism be the light of Asia, 
it must be so because it also is a revelation of the truth of God. 
Furthermore, since truth is one, whether in the East or in the 
West, it follows that if Christianity be the light of the West 
and Buddhism be justly called the light of the East, then the 
fundamental teachings of the two religions must be identical.. 
It is indeed true that the same doctrines might quite conceiv- 
ably be expressed in the two religions in widely different forms; 
it is also true that it is quite possible, on this assumption, that 
of two religions, both true, like ancient Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, the one may be a much fuller revelation of the truth 
than the other. But, for all this, they cannot in any matter 
contradict each other. If contradiction be proven, then it is 
utterly irrational to speak of both of them as being revelations, 
in any sense, from God. 

Should this prove to be the case as regards the religion of 
the Buddha and that of Christ, then if any one will still hold 

Suddhism to be “the Light of Asia,” he must make up his 
mind to let Christ go. While, on the other hand, if we admit 
that the Gospel of Christ is the Light, because it is the truth, 
then in such case of proven contradiction, it will follow that 
Buddhism, so far from being the Light of Asia, is, instead, very 
darkness and death. 

Now we affirm and expect to prove that precisely this is the 
real state of the case. We affirm that the fundamental doctrines 
of Buddhism, when rightly understood, are not in agreement 
with those of Christ, but in direct contradiction to them. We 
affirm that the difference between the two religions does not 
lie in a more or less full and clear enunciation of truth, but in 
the difference of affirmation and denial, of point-blank contra- 
diction. We affirm, moreover, that these contradictions have 
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to do, not with unessential details, but with the most funda- 
mental matters conceivable——matters which must be considered 
in any and every religion, if it is to be called a religion at 
all. These are strong affirmations, but it will not be hard 
to make them good. Indeed, so clear and unmistakeable are 
the facts, that it is matter for ever-growing astonishment 
that any who have had any opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves with the facts, should have ever been able to persuade 
themselves that Buddhism, like Christianity, might be rightly 
set forth as a “light” for erring men, divinely given for 
human salvation. 

1, First of all, we have to do with the question whether 
there be a God or not? Assuredly no question can be of more 
fundamental consequence. If there be a God and I fail of 
knowing this, I must therefore fail of serving Him. If there 
be a God and He has revealed Himself, even in ways of nature, 
so that I might know Him, then not to recognise Him and 
my relation to Him must be nothing less than fatal. Failure 
to know and recognise God, if there be a God, must inevitably 
vitiate all doctrine and all practical ethics as well. For if 
there be a God, then all truth myst exist in relation to Him ; 
and—since His will must be law—all right action must be to 
Him and for Him. What Jesus taught on this question we 
all know. He said: “God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth.”* And so had 
taught the Old Testament prophets before Him. They spoke 
of a God who formed the earth and made it; who “ measured 
the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven 
with the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth in a 
measure, and weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in 
a balance.”” So also, according to the apostles of the New 
Testament, it is God who created all things and upholds all 
things, and will at last judge the secrets of all men, and reward 
every man according to his works.® 

Now, Buddha, we are told, was “the Light of Asia.” What, 
then, does he teach on this vital question? The answer does 
not seem to be even a matter of dispute with competent 
authorities. “There is no God,” is the initial assumption of 
Buddhism. To this effect is the testimony of all the Buddhist 


1 John iv. 24. 2 Isa. xl. 12. 3 New Testament, passim. 
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books, and in this respect it is generally agreed that the 
authorities, however late, do not materially misrepresent the 
opinions of the Buddha himself. The Light of Asia has thus 
no light at all to give on this most momentous of all questions! 
It is true that some have questioned whether the Buddha 
himself went so far as to deny in so many words the existence 
of a God, and have thought that his actual position might 
better be described by the term “agnostic” than “ atheist.” 
Some representations that we find in the Buddhist books seem 
to favour this, as some also the other opinion." Thus the 
Rev. Mr. Hardy tells us in his Manual of Buddhism that 
“when Malunka asked the Buddha whether the existence of 
the world is eternal or not eternal, he made him no reply; 
but the reason of this was that it was considered by the teacher 
as an inquiry that tended to no profit.”” Still further, in his 
chapter on the Buddhist Ontology in the same work, Mr. 
Hardy translates a yet more explicit statement from a Buddhist 
authority, thus: “ All being exists from some cause ; but the 
cause of being cannot be discovered.”* Other Buddhist autho- 
rities, however, go further, and formally deny and argue against 
the possibility of the being of aGod. But whether we call the 
doctrine of Buddhism atheism or agnosticism, it makes little 
difference. Agnosticism—whether it be that imputed by some 
to the Buddha, or that of Mr. Herbert Spencer—is virtual 
atheism. All agree, moreover, that, in any case, the Buddha 
constructed his whole system without once introducing in any 
way the idea of God. We read much of “ the law” which he 
preached, but he did not regard it as the law of God. What 
he called sin was not conceived or represented as having any- 
thing to do with a God or our relation to Him. We read, 
indeed, in the Buddhist books, much of “ the gods,” but never 
once of God. As for these imaginary beings which Buddhism 
calls gods, none of them are held, either singly or jointly, to be 


1 Compare words attributed to the Buddha, translated by Oldenberg from 
the Samyutta Nikaya: ‘‘Ye disciples, think not thoughts, as the world 
thinks them: ‘The world is eternal or the world is not eternal. The world 
is finite or the world is infinite.’ . . . If ye (so) think, ye disciples, ye might 
thus think: ‘This is the sorrow;’ ye might think: ‘ This is the origin of 
sorrow ;’ ye might think : ‘This is the removal of sorrow;’ ye might think: 
‘This is the way to the removal of sorrow.’ ”—Buddha, sein Leben, seine 
Lehre, seine Gemeinde, p. 258. 

2 Manual of Buddhism, 2d ed., p. 389. 3 bid. p. 414. 
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creators or rulers of the world. They are only beings of a 
higher order than man, but like man, subject to impermanence 
and death, as also to sin and moral infirmity. Of any Being, 
even in the most general way corresponding to the ordinary 
theistic conception of God, Buddhism knows nothing. To 
the correctness of this assertion the most abundant and un- 
impeachable testimony may be adduced. Professor Monier 
Williams tells us: “The Buddha recognised no supreme 
deity. The only God is what man himself may become.” 
Prof. Max Miiller assures us: “ Difficult as it seems to us to 
conceive it, Buddha admits of no real cause of this unreal 
world. He denies the existence not only of a creator, but of 
any absolute being.” Archdeacon Hardwick says: “Of 
Buddhism . . . we need not hesitate to affirm that no single 
trace survives in it of a supreme being.”* Képpen is no less 
decided. He assures us that Buddhism recognises “ no God, 
no spirit, no eternal matter as to be supposed antecedent to 
the world. Only ... the act of movement and change is 
without beginning,—-is eternal; but matter . . . is not eternal, 
—has a beginning. In other words, there is only an eternal 
Becoming, no eternal Being. . . .”* 

Among the very latest investigators of Buddhism is Prof. 
Oldenberg. Scholars will generally agree that no one can be 
held higher authority as to the real teaching of Buddha than 
he. He has expressed himself in terms of the same purport as 
the foregoing. Contrasting Buddhism with Brahmanism, he 
says : “ The speculation of the Brahmans laid hold of the Being 
in all Becoming ; that of the Buddhists, the Becoming in all 
apparent Being. There we have substance without causality ; 
here, causality without substance. Where the sources lie from 
which this causality derives its law and its power, this 
Buddhism does not inquire. . . . Where there is no being, but 
all is a coming to pass, there can be recognised as the First 
and the Last,—not a substance, but only a law.”* To the 
same effect as this testimony of eminent scholars in Europe, is 
that of missionaries in Buddhist lands. Thus the Rev. Mr. 
Hardy, long a missionary to the Buddhists of Ceylon, tells us 


1 Indian Wisdom, p. 57. * Christ and other Masters, p. 163, 
3 Képpen, Die Religion des Buddha, p. 230. 
4 Buddha, sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde, p. 257, 258. 
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that “by Buddha all thought of dependence on any other 
power outward to man... was discarded.” He writes that 
although there are some among the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
“more especially among those who are conversant with the 
truth of the Bible, who believe in the existence of one 
Almighty God, while others confer upon the devas the attributes 
of God,” yet “the missionaries are frequently told that our 
religion would be an excellent one, if we could leave out of it 
all that is said about a Creator.”’ To the same effect is the 
testimony of Dr. Edkins, missionary to China. He says: 
“ Atheism is one point in the faith of the southern Buddhists. 
By the Chinese Buddhists each world is held to be presided 
over by an individual Buddha, but they do not hold that one 
supreme Spirit rules over the whole collection of worlds.”” 
But it is needless to multiply witnesses. Such beyond doubt 
is the teaching of Buddhism as to the existence of a Supreme 
Being.® Christianity tells us of an almighty, most wise and 
most holy personal God, who is the Creator of the world and 
the Father of our spirits. Buddhism, on the authority of its 
founder, denies that there is any such Being. It declares 
that there is no God. The world had no maker ; the idea of 
a Father in heaven is a delusion and a dream. And we are 
asked to recognise this as “the Light of Asia,” and are even 
called upon by some to admire the marvellous agreement be- 
tween the teachings of the Buddha and the doctrine of the 
Christ ! Truly, in the presence of this momentous contradic- 
tion, all agreements upon other points, if such there be, seem 
little worthy to be mentioned. 

2. But the contradictions between the two religions by no 
means end here. It were indeed impossible that they should, 
For if according to Buddhism there is no God, it follows by 
necessary consequence that there can be, according to the 
Buddhist doctrine, no such thing as revelation or inspiration. 
To speak of the inspiration of the Buddhist scriptures, as 
many do, were, according to those scriptures themselves, to use 


1 Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, p. 221. 

2 Chinese Buddhism, p. 191. 

3 In the light of the facts it is truly incomprehensible how Mr. de 
Bunsen, in his Angel-Messiah of Buddhists, Essenes, and Christians, could 
assert as he does, that ‘‘the doctrine of Gautama Buddha centered in the 
belief in a personal God.” See The Angel-Messiah, etc., p. 48. 
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words without meaning. Without a God inspiration and 
revelation are alike impossible and inconceivable. Hence all 
the Buddhist authorities with strict consistency represent the 
doctrine they contain, not as having been revealed to Buddha 
by any superior power, but as having been thought out by the 
Buddha himself. Thus—to illustrate—we are told in the 
Niddna Katha, that the Buddha spent a week seated in a 
house of gems, thinking out the Abhidhamma Pitaka, both 
generally and in respect of the origin of all things as therein 
explained.’ So also in the Abhinishkramana Sutra, the 
Buddha is declared to be “the supreme teacher of gods and 
men. . . . In him alone can be found the source of the true 
faith.”* 

So again in the Abhinishkramana Sutra we are told that the 
Buddha, after his victory over the Evil One under the Bo-tree, 
remained there seven days and nights. “On the first night he 
considered in their right order the twelve Niddnas, and then 
in a reverse order. He identified these as one and the same; 
he traced them from the first cause and followed them through 
every concurrent circumstance.”* All this he did, we are 
expressly told again and again, not as a god or as a super- 
human being, or as 2 man under some special influence unat- 
tainable by other men. On the contrary, what the Buddha 
became, all may become; what he attained is attainable by all, 
and that through the mere persevering exercise of our native 
powers. Thus we are told that when the Raja Bimbasara 
asked Gautama who he was, he “ answered plainly and truth- 
fully, ‘Maharaji! I am no god or spirit, but a plain man 
seeking for rest.’”* To the same effect, in the same work, the 
Buddha is represented as saying in reference to his own at- 
tainment of supreme wisdom : 


‘Let a man but persevere with unflinching resolution. 
And seek supreme wisdom, it will not be hard to attain it.”® 


Such words, it is clear, entirely exclude everything like 
revelation or inspiration from any superhuman source what- 
ever. How marked the contrast here again, with the Lord 


1 Fausbill’s Buddhist Birth. Stories, p. 106. 


2 The Romantic Legend of Sdkya Buddha, from the Chinese Sanscrit. 
Prof, 8, Beal, p. 246. 
3 Ibid. p. 236. # Jbid. p. 182. 5 Jbid. p. 225. 
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Jesus, with the apostles and prophets, scarcely needs to be 
illustrated. _ Whatever any may think as to the fact of a 
revelation in the Christian Scriptures, there can be no doubt 
that they profess to contain a revelation from God to man ; 
that the writers profess to be speaking, not by their own un- 
aided powers, but by the Holy Ghost. We read of Scripture 
which is given “ by inspiration of God,”? Jit. “ God-breathed.” 
Buddha expressly professed to come in his own name; Jesus 
as expressly claimed to have come in the name of God the 
Father.? The former is said to have proudly claimed that his 
doctrine was his own; the latter as explicitly claimed that He 
spoke not of Himself, and that His doctrine was not His own, 
but the Father’s which had sent Him.’ Here then, again, is a 
full and explicit contradiction between the word of the Buddha 
and the word of Christ. The one declares that not only is 
there a God, but that He has spoken to man. The other, as 
it denies the former, denies of necessity the latter also. No 
wisdom higher than the wisdom of man has ever found a voice 
in this world. 

3. Again, it is agreed by the highest authorities on the 
subject, almost without exception, that Buddhism, according 
to the teaching of the Buddha himself, does not admit the 
existence of the soul. There are indeed a very few who doubt 
or deny this. Thus, c.g. Professor Beal refers disparagingly to 
“numerous writers on Buddhism who, in their lectures and 
articles, tell us that it teaches . . . atheism, annihilation, and 
the non-existence of the soul.” He says on this subject that 
such statements “are more easily made than proved,” “and 
that it were well if they were not so frequently repeated in 
the face of contradictory statements made by those well able 
to judge.”* Proof of the opinion thus suggested, he does not, 
however, offer. Professor Max Miiller admits that certain of 
the Buddhist scriptures do undoubtedly teach the non-exist- 
ence of the soul, but does not think that this could have been 
the teaching of the Buddha himself, but a later corruption. . . . 
His argument is briefly as follows: He admits that the orthodox 
metaphysics, as contained in the third Pitaka,® denies any 


1 2 Tim. iii. 16. 2 John v. 43. 3 John viii. 28. 

* Romantic Legend : Introduction, p. x. 

5 The Buddhist canonical writings are known as the three Pitakas, called 
respectively Vinaya, Sutta, Ashidhamma. 
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substantial reality to the soul. He urges, however, that pas- 
sages occur in the other two Pitakas, which are not to be re- 
conciled with this utter nihilism, and also refers to the asserted 
fact that the doctrine in question does not appear in its 
crude form in the first and second Pitakas, and refers to the 
opinion of some ancient authorities that the third Pitaka was 
“not pronounced by the Buddha.” He also urges that not 
only is this true, but that certain passages occur in the first 
and second Pitakas which are in open contradiction to this 
metaphysical nihilism. According to him, therefore, the 
Buddhist scriptures contradict themselves on this most weighty 
question of the existence of the soul. The Buddha himself, 
he thinks, could not have taught the doctrine of the non- 
existence of the soul; he argues that if the sayings which 
teach the other doctrine have maintained themselves, in spite 
of their contradiction to orthodox metaphysics, the only ex- 
planation, in his opinion, is “that they were too firmly rooted 
in the tradition which went back to Buddha and his disciples.’ 

To our mind, the Professor, however, does not prove his 
point. As to the alleged absence of the doctrine in question 
from the first and second Pitakas, he appears to have been 
mistaken ; for Mr. Davids has given two lengthy extracts from 
two different portions of the second Pitaka, which formally 
teach that man has no soul.? And even if we admit that the 
Buddhist scriptures in this matter contradict themselves, in- 
stead of arguing—for the reason given by the Professor—that 
the doctrine of the existence of the soul must needs be the 
original teaching of the Buddha, we should rather argue that 
such a preposterous doctrine as the contrary—flatly denying, 
as it does, the testimony of our own consciences—was not likely 
to have gained currency at so early a date, except it were under 
the influence and personal authority of the Buddha; and that 
the intimations of the being of the soul, which are supposed by 
a few to be scattered through the Buddhist books, are most 
naturally to be explained as simply the protest of the human 
consciousness against the nihilism with which the religion began. 
The unanswerable testimony of the consciousness was too much 
even for the authority of the Buddha himself. 


1 “Lecture on Budhhist Nihilism :” in Science of Religion, pp. 140-143. 
2 Buddhixm, p. 94, et seq. 
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The direct and positive testimony to the fact, however, that 
Buddhism, according to its own highest authorities, does deny 
that there is a soul, seems unanswerable. Mr. Davids sums it 
up as follows :—“ In the first place, the Pitakas teach the doc- 
trine directly and categorically. Thus we are told in the Sutta 
Pitaka: “From sensation ... the sensual, unlearned man 
derives the notions ‘I am,’ ‘ this I exists,’ ‘I shall be, etc., 
etc. But the learned disciple of the converted .. . has got 
rid of ignorance and acquired wisdom ; and therefore, . . . the 
ideas ‘I am, etc., do not occur to him.” So also he refers to 
another passage in this first Pitaka, wherein the Buddha is 
said to have enumerated sixteen heresies teaching a conscious 
existence of the soul after death ; then eight heresies teaching 
that it has an unconscious existence after death ; and, finally, 
eight more which teach that the soul exists after death in a 
state neither conscious nor unconscious. It is truly difficult 
to see how the doctrine of the non-existence of the soul could 
be more explicitly set forth than by these two passages. But 
in the second place, Mr. Davids argues that this understanding 
of the teaching of the Buddhist scriptures is confirmed by what 
they indirectly teach as bearing on the same subject. In par- 
ticular, he calls attention to the fact that the Buddhists have 
two words in their religious vocabulary expressly denoting as 
a heresy the doctrine that man has a soul. These words are 
sakkdyaditthi, “the heresy of individuality,” and attavdda, lit. 
“saying self,” i.e. the doctrine of soul or self. Another proof 
that Buddhism denies the existence of soul is found in the fact 
that their opponents, the Brahmans, so understood them to 
teach. Finally, the parables and illustrations used by the 
Buddhists themselves to set forth and explain their meaning, 
show that they themselves so understood the doctrine of their 
sacred books. For example, it is argued, that just as a chariot 
is made up of various parts, no one of which is the chariot, but 
which by their union form the chariot, while yet there is no 
separate existence, separate and distinct from these, which 
constitutes them jointly a chariot ; so also is man made up of 
various parts, and when these are united we say “This is a man ;” 
while yet it does not at all follow there is any essence separate 
from these which we should call the soul or man.’ So Professor. 


1:The argument in full will be found in Mr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhism, 
pp. 94-100. 
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Oldenberg, in the recently published work already cited, ex- 
presses himself to the same effect. He says that “while we are 
wont to regard our interior life as only comprehensible if we 
are allowed to regard its changing content, every individual 
act of will as in relation to one and the same abiding ego, to 
think in this manner is in total opposition to Buddhism. . . . 
A seeing, a hearing, a becoming self-conscious, above all, a 
suffering takes place ; but an essence which is that which sees, 
hears, suffers,—this the Buddhistic doctrine does not recog- 
nise.” He gives several illustrations out of the Buddhist texts, 
of which we may instance the following :— 


“Mara, the tempter, who strives to confuse men with error and heresy, 
appeared to a nun, and said to her, ‘Thou art the one by whom personality 
is created, the creator of the person ; the person which comes into being, 
thou art that ; thou art the person which ceases to be.’ She replies: ‘ How 
meanest thou, that there is a person, Méra? False is thy doctrine. This 
(which thou callest a person) is only a mass of changing forms :' there is 
no person here. As where the parts of a wagon are combined, the word 
‘wagon’ is used, so where the five groups? are, there (we apply the word) 
‘person.’ That is the catholic doctrine. Suffering alone it is that comes 
into being : suffering, that which exists and ceases to be : nothing else than 
suffering comes into being ; nothing else disappears again.’” 


Yet other testimony might be added, no less weighty, as, e.g. 
that of Oldenberg,* and St. Hilaire? but this should abundantly 
suffice to show how baseless, in the judgment of the highest 


1 Pili, sankhdrd, is a term very difficult to translate. Mr. Rhys Davids 
renders it “tendencies,” ‘‘ potentialities ;’ Oldenberg, “ Gestaltungen.” 

? Pali, Skandha, including Ripa, Vedand, Sannd, Sankhard, Viniitdna, ren- 
dered by Rhys Davids, ‘‘ material qualities,” “ sensations,” “ abstract ideas,” 
** tendencies of mind,” and “mental powers.” Man is regarded as the sum 
total of these. See Rhys Davids’ Buddhism, p. 90, et seq. 

3 Buddha, sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde, p. 259, ff. 

4 Ibid., p. 258-269. 

5 Le Buddha et sa Religion, p. 4. Mr. J, F. Clarke—if we understand 
him—seems to regard St. Hilaire as admitting the existence of the soul as a 
doctrine of Buddhism, because he emphasises the doctrine of transmigration 
as one of the principia of Buddhism. For, he says, if there be no soul, there 
can be no transmigration (7'’en Great Religions), p. 167). But Mr. Clarke 
omits to note the fact that St. Hilaire, while emphasising the place of trans- 
migration in the Buddhist system, was nevertheless convinced that Buddhism 
did not teach the existence of soul, and asserts this in the most explicit terms. 
St. Hilaire’s words are: ‘‘ Le textes 4 la main, je soutiens que le Bouddha 
n’ admet pas plus I’ ame de "homme qu’iln’admet Dieu. Je ne crois pas qu’il 
soit possible de citer un.seul texte bouddhique ot la distinction la plus 
simple et la plus vulgaire ded’Ame et du corps soit établie, ni paraisse méme 
soupconnée,”— Le Bouddha-et sa Religion, Paris, 1866, p. vi. 
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authorities, is the opinion of a few, as Mr. James Freeman 
Clarke) Mr. De Bunsen,” and a few others, that Buddhism 
teaches the existence of the soul. If any still doubt such 
testimony as the above, surely special reliance is to be placed 
upon the statements of missionaries who have lived their whole 
life in intimate association with Buddhists, in daily conversa- 
tion with them on these very matters. And while they tell 
us that many Buddhists, constrained by the testimony of their 
own consciousness, believe in the existence of the soul, they 
also agree that those who thus believe, believe not according 
to their scriptures, but in opposition to them. Just in the 
same way is it also true that while, as all admit, Buddhism, as 
such, knows nothing of a God, yet men, urged on by the inex- 
tinguishable instincts of the soul, have made Buddha himself 
into a god, and have even—as in Thibet—imagined a Supreme 
Buddha out of which, as they fancy, all the human Buddhas, 
by a kind of emanation process, have proceeded. But this no 
one would take to prove that the doctrine of a God properly 
belonged to Buddhism as a system. 

Of missionary testimonies may be instanced the following :— 
The Rev. Mr. Hardy tells us that “the belief in a soul is per- 
haps general among the Singhalese, though so contrary to the 
teaching of Buddha.”* What Buddhism, by its highest autho- 
rities, teaches its votaries on this subject he very clearly tells 
us. He says: “To prove the impossibility of the existence of 
a soul, many a long and weary conversation is recorded in the 
Abhidhamma. All thought is regarded as a material result. 
The operation of the mind is not different in mode from that of 
the eye, or ear.”"* The teaching of the Chinese Buddhists Dr. 
Edkins gives us in the following citation from the Leng-yen- 
king, one of their chief authorities. Buddha, we are therein 
told, taught as follows :— 

“The mind . . . is without substance, and cannot be at any 
place; . .. that the mind is unsubstantial can easily be 
shown,” etc. And Bishop Bigandet, of Burmah, tells us that 
the same is the teaching of the Burmese Buddhists. In the 


! The Ten Great Religions, p. 167. 

* The Angel-Messiah of Buddhists, Essenes, and Christians, p. 48. 
3 Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, p. 220 (italics ours). 

4 Legends, etc., p. 211. See also Appendiz, note Z. 

5 Chinese Buddhism, p. 299. 
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end of his volumes on the Legend of Gaudama, he gives us an 
abridged translation of a Burmese work, entitled Zhe Seven 
Ways to Neibban, which he tells us may be looked upon as a 
faithful exposition of the tenets of Buddhism as they are held 
both in Siam and in Burmah. Therein we read that “in the 
five aggregates constituting man .. . there is nothing else to 
be found but form and name. We are thus brought to the 
materialist conclusion, that in man we can discover no other 
element but that of form and name.”! Here, then, we have 
explicit testimony, not from scholars at a distance, and 
acquainted with Buddhism only at second-hand, but from 
missionaries who have had everywhere the advantage of ascer- 
taining from the Buddhists themselves what they understand 
their scriptures really to teach. The testimony cited comes 
from each of the three great Buddhist countries—China, 
Farther India, and Ceylon, and from men whose names are of 
high authority. They all agree that the teaching of Buddhism 
is understood by the people, alike in China, Siam, Burmah, 
and Ceylon, to deny the existence of a soul. 

It is indeed true that, as Professor Max Miiller asserts, much 
may be produced from the Buddhist authorities which—if 
understood as we in the West naturally understand it—appears 
to teach, or at least imply, the existence of the soul. This is 
especially true as regards what is written in the Jatakas and 
elsewhere touching the transmigrations and previous existences 
of the Buddha and others. The Rev. Mr. Hardy notices this 
difficulty, and in the Appendix to his Legends and Theories of 
the Buddhists, gives at length an extract from the writings of 
another learned missionary, his predecessor, the Rev. M. R. 
Gogerly, with the remark that among the Buddhist priests of 
Ceylon “there are none of authority who now dispute his con- 
clusions.” Not to give the whole of his argument, we are told 
that the King Milinda inquired “if a living soul is received 
upon transmigration ; and the priest replied, ‘In the higher or 
proper sense of the word, there is not.’ . . . The king inquired 
further, ‘Is there any body or being—satto—which goes from 
this body to another body?’ ‘No, great king, . . . by this 
namaripa* actions are performed, good or bad, and by these 


1 The Legend of Gaudama, vol. ii. p. 213. 
2 Lit. “‘ name (and) form ”—that which is the sum-total of the man. 
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actions another ndmaridpa commences existence.” From these 
and other like explicit statements of the Buddhist authorities, 
Mr. Hardy concludes—in full accord with the eminent Euro- 
pean savants above cited—that “ Buddhism denies the exist- 
ence of a soul,—of anything of which a man may rightly say, 
‘This is I myself.” The unanimity of the testimony of 
missionaries upon this subject surely ought to be decisive. 
What, in fact, is to be understood by the Buddhist doctrine of 
transmigration, if the existence of an abiding soul is denied, 
Mr. Davids, in the Preface to his translation of the book of 
Jatakas, or tales of the experiences of Buddha in what we 
should call his previous births, has clearly explained. He 
says :— 


“The reader must of course avoid the mistake of importing Christian 
ideas into the conclusions (of these several birth-stories), by supposing that 
the identity of the persons in the two stories is owing to the passage of a 
‘soul’ from the one to the other. Buddhism does not teach the trans- 
migration of souls. Its doctrine . . . would be better summarised as the 
transmigration of character, for it is entirely independent of the early and 
widely prevalent notion of the existence with each human body of a distinct 
soul or ghost, or spirit. The Bodisat,! for example, is not supposed to have 
a soul, which on the death of one body is transferred to another, but to be 
the inheritor of the characters acquired by the previous Bodisats. . . . The 
only thing which continues to exist when a man dies is his karma, the 
result of his words and thoughts and deeds, lit. ‘his doing ;’ and the curious 
theory that this result is concentrated in some new individual is due to the 
older theory of soul.” ? 


And in the Preface to his translation of the Sabbdsava 
Sutta he sums up the case as regards the Buddhist position 
on this question as follows :— 


“Buddhism is not only independent of the theory of soul, but regards 
the consideration of that theory as worse than profitless, as the source of 
manifold delusions and superstitions. Practically this comes, however, to 
much the same thing as the denial of the existence of the soul; just as 
agnosticism is, at best, but an earnest and modest sort of atheism. And we 
have seen above that anattam—the absence of a soul or self as abiding 


principle—is one of the three parts of Buddhist wisdom and of Buddhist 
perception.” * 


We have been thus full in the discussion of this subject, 


! i.e. Buddha, that-is-to-be. 


* Fausboll’s Buddhist Birth-Stories: Translator’s Introduction, pp. Ixxv., 
Ixxvi. 


3 Sacred Books of the East, edited by Max Miller, vol. xi. p. 294. 
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because on nothing, as it seems to us, is Buddhism more 
commonly misunderstood than on this point. Those who are 
anxious to reduce to a minimum the contrasts between 
Christianity and other religions, or ignore them altogether, 
seem especially loath to admit the clear teachings of the 
authorities on this subject—teachings utterly fatal to their 
pet theories. To sum up the case, so far is it from being 
true that “the soul’s immortality is a radical doctrine in 
Buddhism,” and this doctrine “one of its points of contact 
with Christianity,” as has been asserted,’ that even the exist- 
ence of the soul is not admitted, and the affirmation of its 
being is specially stigmatised as a heresy. There is nothing but 
name and form,—that is all. No God! No revelation! No 
soul! And we are told that Buddhism is the Light of Asia! 
Truly the words, to one who has learned from Him who is the 
Light of the World, seem to have a ring of irony ! 

4. But, obviously, having gone so far, the Buddhist can- 
not stop here. We have next to compare the teaching of 
Buddhism concerning sin. We hear much of the high morality 
of Buddhism, and, by consequence, it seems to be commonly 
imagined that however the Buddhist and the Christian religions 
may differ in other respects, they must be very much at one in 
their teachings as to sin. What, for example, could sound more 
like Christian teaching than the following words from the 
Dhammapada :— 


“Rise up! and loiter not ! 
Follow after a holy life ! 
Who follows virtue rests in bliss, 
Both in this world and the next ! 
Follow after a holy life ! 
Follow not after sin !”* 


Such words as these, however, greatly mislead those who 
will read into the essential terms their Christian sense. The 
Buddhist idea of sin is as far as possible from the conception 
which Christianity holds forth, What the Bible teaches on 
this subject is sufficiently clear. We may define sin, with the 
Divines of the Westminster Assembly, as “any want of con- 


1 Ten Great Religions, p. 167. 


2 Dhammapada, 168, 169. We follow Mr. Davids’ translation in his 
Buddhism, p. 65. 
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formity to, or transgression of, the law of God,” or, with others, 
as “the voluntary transgression of known law ;” or in any 
other way that any Christian theologian has adopted: as 
regards the present point, it will make no difference. For 
all these various definitions agree in this, that they affirm sin 
to be a disorder in the normal relation of the soul to God. As 
John the Apostle puts it, all,“ sin is the transgression of law,” 
and that law is the law of God. Even where the sin, as to its 
outer form, is a sin against one’s neighbour, it is none the less, 
in its innermost essence, sin against God. Thus while, as to 
its outer form, the sin of David, which he laments in the 
51st Psalm, was adultery and murder, yet in his confession 
the thought which above all others burdens him is this— 
“ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in thy 
sight.” Although this conception of the nature of sin finds 
its fullest expression in the Christian Scriptures, it is by no 
means peculiar to them. On the contrary, it is found among 
all those who—whatever of error they may hold on other sub- 
jects—have at least held fast their faith in a personal God. 
Granted the existence of such a Being as the Creator and moral 
Ruler of the world, this idea of sin follows by necessary con- 
sequence. 

But it is no less plain that, in the very nature of the case, 
such a conception of the nature of sin can have no place in 
Buddhism. It presupposes a personal God, who is at once the 
giver and the executor of law; whereas Buddhism knows 
nothing of any such Being. It follows from this of necessity 
that if there be no Being above man whose will, imposed as 
law, is the standard of action for man, then law, we. the ulti- 
mate standard of moral action, must be found in the will of 
man, and sin can only be defined as an evil having a certain 
relation to the will of man. Now, in fact, this is the highest 
conception of sin which is to be found in any Buddhist book. 
Nowhere do we meet with the slightest intimation that sin has 
to do with any but man. That which Christianity regards as 
the essence of all sin is the revolt of the will against the autho- 
rity of God. That which Buddhism regards as the essence of 
sin is as different as possible from this. The one element, 
which is present in all sin, is always represented as tanhd or 

} Ps, li. 4. 
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trishnd, lit. “thirst.” The word, in English translations of 
Buddhist works, is often rendered “lust,” and thus, again, is 
the teaching of Buddha made to seem very like that of the 
New Testament; for has not the Apostle James said, “ When 
lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin”?' But “lust,” in the 
mouth of a Buddhist, has no such meaning as epithumia in the 
mouth of James or of Paul. In the New Testament, it is 
hardly necessary to say—it is not desire, as desire, which is 
declared to be sin and the parent of sin, but desire, as desire of 
that which God has forbidden. In Buddhist books, however, 
the tanhd, “lust,” or “ desire,” which is stigmatised as sin, and 
the source of all evil, is not merely the desire of anything sup- 
posed to be by any power or law forbidden, but desire, simply 
as desire. The desire may be of that which is good, or it may 
be of that which man regards as evil ; in either case the desire 
is evil, because it is desire, and to be rid of it—rid of all desire 
—is to be rid of sin. Everywhere in the Buddhist books we 
meet with this teaching. Thus, we read: 

“ He who fosters no desires for this world or for the next, has no inclina- 
tions and is unshackled, him I call a Brahman.” 

“He who, having no desires, travels about without a home, in whom all 
concupiscence is extinct, him I call a Brahman.”? 

To the same effect is the interpretation which Professor Max 
Miiller gives of the Buddhist terms dsrava, rendered in the 
Lalita Vistéra and elsewhere, “vices.” He defines the essen- 
tial idea of the word to be a “running toward or attending to 
external objects,” and quotes with approval the explanation of 
Colebrooke, that “ dsrava, ‘ vice, is that which directs the em- 
bodied spirit toward external objects.”* How wide asunder 
is this conception from the New Testament idea of sin needs 
not to be pointed out. Thus the man who, wherever he meets 
in Buddhist writings the word “ sin” or its equivalents, under- 
stands by it what in Christendom is meant by sin, reads into 
the text an idea which has no place there whatever. What 
the Buddhist really does understand in such cases is well put 
by the Rev. Mr. Hardy, from whom again we quote: 


“The proper idea of sin cannot enter into the mind of the Buddhist. His 





1 James i. 15. 2 Dhammapada, vv. 410, 416. 
3 Buddhaghosha’s Parables, hy Capt. Rogers and Professor Max Miller, 
p. lxviii. 
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system knows nothing of a Supreme Ruler of the universe. . . . There is 
no law because there is no law-giver,—no authority from which law can 
proceed. Buddha is superior in honour and wisdom to all other beings ; 
but he claims no right to impose restrictions on other beings. He points 
out the course to be taken if merit is to be gained ; but he who refuses to 
heed his words does the Tathagato no wrong. Religion is a mere code of 
proprieties, a mental opiate, a plan for being free from discomfort, a system 
of personal profit... . As there is no infinite and all-worthy Being to whose 
glory we are called upon to live, when we commit evil the wrong is done to 
ourselves and not to another.! . . . Hence the impossibility of making the 
Buddhist feel that he is a sinner, when the commandment is brought home 
upon his conscience. A native has been heard to say that he never com- 
mitted sin since he was born, unless it were in catching fish !”? 


And this is what the “ Light of Asia” has taught men as to 
the nature of sin ! 

5. It follows, both logically and actually, from all the above, 
that the Buddhist doctrine of salvation stands in no less open 
contradiction with that which was taught by Christ. This is 
true as regards every point involved in the Scriptural doctrine 
of salvation—as to its nature, its-ground, the means thereto, 
and the author of the salvation. In each and every one of 
these points the teaching of the Buddha stands in the most 
unqualified antagonism to that of the Christ. The teaching 
of the Scripture is so clear as scarcely to need a statement 
here. 

As to the nature of the Salvation, all agree that the Salva- 
tion which is offered by Christ is a salvation, not, primarily, 
from suffering, but from sin, and from suffering only in that 
it is the penal consequence of sin. In other words, Christ in 
His salvation proposes to deliver man from sin and death, 
and give him everlasting life in holiness. The formation of an 
eternally holy character is the objective point of Christ’s work 
as regards the individual man.* As regards the grownd on 
which any man receives this immeasurable blessing, Christ 
uniformly taught that His death was the ground. He gave 
His life “a ransom for many.”* His blood, He declared, was 
“shed for many for the remission of sins.”*® So also His 


1 One is reminded of Feuerbach’s definition of religion as ‘‘ the relation of 
a man to himself.” 

2 Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, pp. 213, 214. 

3 Rom. v. 9; Eph. v. 25-27. 

4 Matt. xx. 28. 5 Matt. xxvi. 28. 
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apostles taught that this salvation, being wholly on the ground 
—not of what the sinner had done, or could do, or become— 
but wholly and exclusively on the ground of what Christ had 
done for us, was all of grace and not of works.’ As regards 
the means of salvation, we are everywhere told that it is 
received by faith, and maintained by the believing use of all 
the ordinances appointed by the Lord for this end* As 
regards the author, it is everywhere taught in the Christian 
Scriptures that whether we regard salvation as objectively 
wrought out for us on the cross, or as originated and carried 
on for us subjectively in regeneration and sanctification—in 
every point of view the author of our salvation is Christ.* 
Salvation is not of man in any way; he neither saves him- 
self, nor helps to save himself; “salvation”—wholly and 
absolutely —* is of the Lord.” 

Now this doctrine of salvation taught by Christ, so far from 
having any similarity or analogy with that set forth by the 
Buddha, as some would persuade us, stands contrasted with it 
in every particular. As to the nature of salvation, whereas 
Christ makes it to consist essentially in salvation from sin, 
Buddhism makes it to consist, not in deliverance from sin,— 
not even from that which the Buddha calls sin,—but in salva- 
tion from sorrow, and that, ultimately, through salvation from 
existence. Itis quite true that the Buddhist books are full of 
exhortations against sin, and many of these, according to the 
letter, are, as all will agree, most excellent. But none the less 
is even the highest and purest morality represented, not as an 
end in itself, but only as a means to an end, which end is, to 
bring to a final termination that line of personal existence of 
which the life I now live is the present manifestation. Thus, 
even if the Buddhist conception of sin were identical with that 
of the Christian—as it is not,—still there would be a vital 
difference as regards the nature of salvation, in that character 
is made—not the end of salvation—but merely a means to an 
end. 

For, according to the Lord Jesus, the supreme evil is sin; 
according to the Buddha, the supreme evil is not sin, but 
existence, as necessarily involving pain. Hence their respective 

1 Rom. xi. 6; Eph. ii. 8. 
2 Rom. iii. 28 ; John xv. 1-10. 3 Tit. iii, 4-6. 
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teachings as to the nature of salvation differ utterly. The 
whole doctrine of the Buddha as to salvation is summed up in 
what are called the four words of truth, namely : Duhkha, 
‘pain,’ Samudaya, ‘ origin,’ Nirodha, ‘ destruction, and Marga, 
‘road.’ The signification of these four words, which expanded 
form what are known as “the four noble truths,” is set forth 
in the following verses from the Dhammapada : 


“ He who with clear understanding sees the four holy truths ; 

“Pain ; the origin of pain ; the destruction of pain, and the eightfold 
holy way that leads to the quieting of pain : 

“That is the safe refuge, that is the best refuge. 

“ Having gone to that refuge, a man is delivered from all pain.” ! 


Prof. Max Miiller correctly expounds these verses as follows: 
“The four holy truths are the four statements that there is 
pain in this world, that the source of pain is desire, that desire 
can be annihilated, that there is a way shown by Buddha, by 
which the annihilation of all desires can be achieved, and 
freedom be obtained.” ? 

Thus we have the highest authority for affirming that not 
the removal of sin, but the removal of pain is the objective 
point of the whole Buddhist system of salvation. And it is 
also of the greatest importance to observe that even pain is 
misunderstood. For pain is not in Buddhism regarded as 
merely the necessary effect of sin, but as the necessary condi- 
tion of all existence, alike in earth and hell and heaven, in 
bird, beast, worm, or man or god. For pain, argues the 
Buddhist, is because of tanhd, trishnd, ‘desire. By this, as 
already noted, is intended, not desire after that which is 
morally evil, but desire as desire. It denotes that state of 
mind which is usually enkindled by the contact of the mind 
or the senses with the external world. Wherever this state of 
mind exists, continued existence is made necessary. For 
desire is the cause of ‘action, or in Buddhist phraseology, 
karma. I die and pass away, but my karma lives on, and 
renders necessary the production of another being after me to 
reap the fruit of my action. And so long as this chain of 
existence is continued, so long is there with existence the 
continued liability to new desire and therefore to new pain. I 
see, I hear, I feel, 1 taste, I remember, and because of this 

1 Dhammapada, vv. 190-192. 2 Buddhaghosha’s Parables, p. cxiii. 
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arises desire; and because so much that I perceive seems 
good, I desire to live and I love the world. And this desire— 
whether it be of that which is evil or of that which is good— 
even desire to live in heaven, as well as the desire to live on 
earth—is the root and source of pain and sorrow. It is so 
because desire implies the non-possession of that which is 
desired ; and not to have what we desire of necessity means 
pain and sorrow. The desire may be of that which is good, 
but except it be at once completely satisfied, it must become 
a cause of pain. This is by no means saying that all desires 
are equally reprehensible. Gawtama clearly saw that certain 
things were evil in a sense in which other things were not. 
Conscience, despite the power of a false philosophy, never 
becomes extinct. Hence the Buddha freely admitted that 
certain desires having an intrinsic evil character, brought more 
pain than others, and therefore were to be the more carefully 
avoided. Hence lying, hatred, and anger are denounced as 
being in an especial sense occasions of pain and sorrow. Thus 
we read : 


“ The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind is damaged by hatred. 
“ The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind is damaged by vanity.” 


All this is true, but then we also read in the next verse: 


“The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind is damaged by wishing. 
“ Therefore a gift bestowed on those who are free from wishes brings 
great reward.” ? 


“ Wishing ” is the root of all evil, and hence is inferred the 
third of the noble truths, namely: that since desire is the 
cause of all pain, the extinction of all pain will follow the ex- 
tinction of all desire. And thus we are brought to the fourth 
and last of the four noble truths, that this end—the extinction 
of desire—can only be attained by walking in what is called 
“the eightfold way.” What that way is we need not consider 
just here. At present we are to note the contrast between the 
Christian and the Buddhist doctrine as to the nature of salva- 
tion. Salvation, as regards the individual man, consists in the 
extinction of sorrow by means of the extinction of desire. Its 
relation to what we call sin is merely casual and incidental. 

Here we do well to observe that the Buddhist salvation in 


1 Dhammapada, vv. 357-359. 
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this sense does not consist in the cessation of existence. This 
is plain, to go no further, from the Buddhist doctrine as to the 
nature of man. For, according to the Buddhist authorities, 
when a man dies, his body having perished, there remains no 
other part of him which can continue to exist. This is as true 
of the worldly as of the religious man. It is plain from this 
alone that when the Buddhist speak of Nirvana as the object 
of salvation, they cannot mean the extinction of the individual 
personality. This befalls every one, whereas Nirvana is the 
attainment of comparatively few. That Nirvana is not to be 
understood as meaning “ annihilation,” is further manifest from 
the use of the term in the Buddhist scriptures. Prof. Max. 
Miiller, in his Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism,’ cites various 
passages where Nirvana is described as something which is 
attained and enjoyed before death, and in this world. Thus 
we read : 

“When a man can bear everything without uttering a sound, he has 
attained Nirvana. 


“ Desire is the worst ailment, the body the greatest of all evils. Where 
this is properly known, there is Nirvana, the highest bliss.” 


The truth is, the Buddhist authorities seem to represent the 
salvation, to the attainment of which the religion of the Buddha 
professes to direct men, as of a twofold sort. In the first place, 
Nirvana, as Prof. Max. Miiller has clearly shown, sometimes 
denotes a mental and spiritual state, attainable in this present 
life. It denotes the condition of the man who has succeeded 
in overcoming desire, and thus is victor over “the ten sins.” 
In this sense of the word, Nirvana or salvation refers to the 
attainment of a certain state of mind, which being reached, 
the man is in this life freed from pain. But to use the term 
“holiness,” as some have done, to express this state of mind, is 
utterly misleading. Such a use of the word cannot be too 
severely condemned. It naturally produces an impression of 
agreement between Buddhism and Christianity, where, in fact, 
no agreement exists at all; for the Biblical idea of holiness— 
like that of sin—never loses sight of a person. It is not mere 
morality, which is rightness toward men ; it is more than this : 
it is rightness toward God, which indeed implies morality, but 
is yet much more. Shall we then say that the Buddhist idea 


1 See his Lectures on the Science of Religion, p. 142. 
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of salvation is the attainment of an ideal morality? This 
neither can we do, though he who has attained Nirvana will 
be a moral man. To reach the Buddhist idea of salvation, we 
must recur to the Buddhist doctrine concerning sin. Not only 
does the Buddhist idea of sin have nothing at all to do with a 
man’s relation to God, but also,—along with many acts which 
are sins—either against ourselves or against our fellow-men, 
it includes many other acts and states of mind which in fact 
have nothing sinful in them, and in yet other instances, even 
stigmatises as evil that which is good. A sufficient proof of 
this we have in the common enumeration of “the ten sins.” 
While among these are counted “hatred,” “pride,” “selfishness,” 
we also find enumerated with these, “ belief in the existence of 
the soul,” “desire of life on earth,” and “desire of life in 
heaven.”! Since the saved man, the Nibutta, is a man “ who 
has overcome the ten sins,” he will, therefore, without doubt, 
be conceived of as a man who has been freed from hatred, 
pride, and selfishness and all unlawful lusts, and thus will be, 
according to the theory, what we calla moral man: and yet 
that is not a full account of him. To be kind, humble, chaste, 
this alone is not Nirvéna. Not until a man has also ex- 
tinguished the delusion of the existence of a self, the desire of 
life on earth and even the desire of life in heaven, has he 
attained Nirvana. The truth is, that even taken in the best 
sense possible, that of deliverance from what the Buddhist 
holds as sin, Nirvdna or “salvation” is something utterly 
diverse from the Christian idea of deliverance from sin. To 
use, therefore, such Christian terms as “ salvation,” “ holiness,” 
“saved,” and “holy,” in describing the nature and result 
of the Buddhist salvation—except the reader be put on his 
guard—is only to lead the common reader, unfamiliar with the 
technicalities of Buddhist theology, utterly astray. Buddhism, 
indeed, makes salvation to involve deliverance from what 7 
calls sin, though always as a means to an end; but as its idea 
of sin differs almost in toto from that of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, its salvation, in the best construction, is a very different 
thing from that which is offered us by Christ. 

But is this all that Buddhism presents as involved in sal- 
vation? We think not. While this is a true account of the 


1 See Rhys Davids’ Buddhism, pp. 109, 110. 
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Buddhist salvation as far as it goes, and explains all those 
passages which speak of Nirvana as a present possible attain- 
ment of the living man, it is not all that the word involves. 
It does not bring before us the absolute ultimatum of the 
Buddhist system. For while it is true that, according to the 
Buddhist scriptures, there is after death no surviving soul of 
any man, yet though my soul does not survive me, my karma, 
or my works, do survive me. And if I die, with the craving 
after life still unextinguished, then the power of this, my 
karma, will necessitate the birth, in heaven, earth, or hell, of a 
being—another being, according to Western metaphysics, the 
same, according to the Buddhist—in which this unextinguished 
trishna or “ desire” will burn on, and so continue all its pos- 
sibility of woe. But it is the blessed issue of the state of 
mind described as Nirvana, that—desire being now at an end 
—nothing now remains in the man, which could entail any 
moral necessity for the production at his death of a being who 
should reap the fruit of his karma. In other words, that par- 
ticular continuous chain of personal existence in which I, for 
example, as now existing, am a single link, is thereby brought 
to an end. And this, according to Mr. Davids, is what the 
Buddhists call—by way of distinction—Parinibbana, the 
supreme Nirvana. While, then, the extinction of the indi- 
vidual as such is not the essence of salvation, seeing that the 
individual perishes at death in any case, yet Buddhism does 
hold up as the ultimatum of salvation an annihilation of exist- 
ence far more sweeping and comprehensive, namely, the eter- 
nal extinction of that particular line of sentient being which 
I represent. And that is brought about by the annihilation of 
the generating power of my works, through the extinction in 
me of all desire for existence. 

And this is the highest ideal of salvation that Buddhism 
has to offer. This was the salvation which we are told the 
Buddha found—for himself first of all—under the bo-tree. 
This was the gospel the discovery of which, according to Mr. 
Arnold, made that morning after the great temptation, “ break 
gloriously,” “radiant with rising hopes for man”! This is 
the nature of that great salvation over the discovery of 
which Mr. Arnold waxes so enthusiastic, when he tells us in 


1 Nibbana is the Pali form of Nirvana. 
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language as far from the descriptions of the Buddhist books 
themselves as it closely approaches blasphemy, that even in 
nature— 


.. + “The Spirit of our Lord 
Lay potent upon man and beast.” ! 


This is what he calls 


. . . “That life which knows no age, 
That blessed last of deaths when death itself is dead.” * 


Bliss indeed it may be, but the bliss of extinction and absolute 
unconsciousness, better described by Mr. Arnold himself else- 
where as “ lifeless, timeless bliss,’—a bliss which has its final 
and uttermost expression in eternal lifelessness, absolute and 
everlasting cessation of existence. Even this most beggarly 
salvation, we are told, can be attained by scarcely any, and by 
none except those who give up the world, put on the yellow 
robe, and enter a Buddhist monastery. Only two laymen are 
said ever to have attained this salvation, and even among the 
monks, only one or two since Buddha. And all the morality, 
the conquest over the ten sins, and the renunciation of all the 
best of what men naturally hold dear, comes to this in the 
end! And yet Mr. Arnold has the assurance to tell us, not 
in the enthusiasm of the poet, but in the plain language of 
the prose of the Preface to his Light of Asia, that Buddhism 
has in it “the eternity of a boundless hope,” and “an inde- 
structible element of faith in final good!” Could words be 
chosen which should be further from describing the actual 
state of the case? Could there well be a contrast more pro- 
found than between the salvation which the Buddha proclaims, 
and that which is offered to us in the Gospel of Jesus Christ ? 

It is indeed true that there are a few who refuse to admit 
that this is the doctrine of Buddhism. ‘Thus we must do 
Mr. Arnold the justice to say that he will not admit that 
nothingness is the final goal set before the Buddhist. While 
claiming in the Preface to The Light of Asia, that the views 
of the Buddha, set forth in his poem, “are at least the fruit of 
considerable study,” he adds, frankly enough, that they are not 
derived from the study of the authorities alone, but “also of 
a firm conviction that a third of mankind would never have 

1 The Light of Asia, Book vi. 2 Ibid., Book viii. 
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been brought to believe . . . in nothingness as the issue and 
crown of being.” We venture, however, to suggest that a cor- 
rect judgment as to the actual teachings of a religion cannot 
be easily attained by either the exclusive or the partial use of 
the a priori method. Whether or not nothingness seem to 
Mr. Arnold a desirable issue of life, it is absolutely certain that 
to a very considerable proportion of our fellow-men the case 
appears quite otherwise. The proven increase of suicide in 
modern Christendom, concurrently with the growth of atheism 
and disbelief in a hereafter, is an ascertained fact which must 
not be lost sight of, and which may be set over-against Mr. 
Arnold’s a priori assumption. But even if we should grant 
what some urge, even against the highest authorities, that 
Buddhism does teach the existence of a soul, and its survival 
after death, therein agreeing with the Brahminical doctrine 
which preceded and in India has outlived it, yet, practically, 
the case is not altered. Practically, it is still true that death 
ends all. For no one, either among the Brahmans or Buddhists, 
maintains that in the transmigration of the soul, memory and 
the consciousness of personal identity go over into the life 
after death. For, as in the present life, I have no memory of 
the life before the present, so it is freely admitted that there is 
no reason to believe that in the life after this I will have any 
memory of the present, or any recognition of myself as the 
same person. So far from teaching that the sense of personal 
identity commonly survives death, the Buddhist scriptures 
clearly teach the contrary. They teach that the power of thus 
looking backward through the series of bygone lives—whatever 
the phrase may mean—was one of the special attainments of 
the Buddha. In this respect it was, among others, that he, 
as “the enlightened one,” was distinguished from other men. 
But if it is believed that personal consciousness ends with 
death, then it is plain that this must have the same practical 
effect as a belief in the most absolute annihilation. To me, as 
a self-conscious person, existence will come to an end. And 
that this cessation of personal existence seems to multitudes 
of our fellow-men a blessing to be supremely desired, of this 
—Mr. Arnold and others to the contrary notwithstanding—we 
have no doubt. It may indeed be hard for us, under so dif- 
ferent and more tolerable conditions of existence, to understand 
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how the principle that existence is per se an evil can be 
assumed as fundamental in so many Oriental religions and 
philosophies. But under conditions such as prevail in India 
and China, the case is very different. Through the overcrowd- 
ing of population the phrase “struggle for existence ” comes to 
have an intensity of meaning which it has not in America, or 
even in Europe. Moreover, the various public philanthropies 
which do so much to mitigate the evils of poverty in Christian 
lands .are wanting there. Finally, the conception of a kind 
and good God, a Saviour, and a hope of a blessed immortality 
beyond death, which lightens for millions among us the bur- 
den of life, is absent from the mind of the Hindu and the 
Buddhist. And if even in Christian lands, at this late day, 
the question has been soberly raised, and has been earnestly 
discussed in our leading reviews, whether, even at the best, life 
be worth living, how is it inconceivable that to millions living 
as the great mass of the population have lived for ages in 
India, the assurance that “ nothingness is the crown of being,” 
should come as a kind of gospel? If it bring nothing better, 
it at least brings the faith that suffering is not—or at least may 
not be—everlasting; and to millions there is a sad comfort 
even in that. And howsoever our Western littérateurs and 
professors, writing in their comfortable studies—surrounded 
from their earliest recollection with all the external blessings 
that Christianity brings with it, even to those who reject it— 
may think it inconceivable that life should not seem sweet 
to all, yet it is the stubborn fact, that annihilation—if not 
of the essence, yet at least of self-consciousness and per- 
sonality—has been the swummum bonum offered in all the 
great Indian religions and philosophies." The form in which 
it is taught may vary: it may be pantheistic, as among the 
modern populations of India ; or atheistic, agnostic, or material- 
istic, as in other Indian philosophies, and especially in the 
religion of the Buddha; but the essential idea is ever the same. 


1 Professor Oldenberg’s remarks (referring to Professor Max Miiller’s 
opinions on this same subject) are quite to the point. He says:—‘“ We do 
not follow the renowned investigator, when he seeks for the limit between 
the possible and the impossible in the development of religion. In the 
sultry, dreamy stillness of India thoughts arise and grow,—every anticipa- 
tion and speculation grows in another way than in the cool air of the West.” 
— Buddha, sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde, pp. 274. 
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The eternal extinction of personal self-consciousness is the best 
that any of them has to offer as the end of life, and to attain 
this is the supreme object of religion. In this the gospel 
according to the Vedantist, and the gospel according to the 
Buddha are at one, and thus in the very nature of the salvation 
which they promise, they alike stand in direct contradiction to 
the Gospel of Christ. Where Christ promises “eternal life,” 
they agree in promising eternal extinction of life as the highest 
end of being and of all religion. Call it what they will, pari- 
nibbana, mukti, nistdra, it all comes to this. The long, long 
chain of births and deaths shall end, and in one way or another 
man may help to speed the issue. And that is the gospel alike 
of Buddhism and of Brahmanism. Existence is per se an evil; 
for so long as there is existence, there is no security from pain. 
Hence salvation must have cessation of personal existence as 
its ultimatum. To be is to suffer. The thought finds an ex- 
pression singularly sad and touching in the following words of 
a Canarese song :— 


“A weary and broken-down man, 
With sorrow I come to thy feet : 
Subdued by the fate and the ban 
That hides the long future I meet. 
I suffer, without ceasing, the pain 
Of sorrowful, infinite life.” ! 


Does it appear as if the extinction of existence which Mr. 
Arnold finds so inconceivable as an object of desire, seemed 
wholly undesirable to the man who wrote those words ? 

But higher authorities than Mr. Arnold have sought to con- 
vince their readers that the Buddhist ultimatum of salvation 
could not be imagined to lie in this tinal extinction of existence. 
Thus, while Prof. Max. Miiller admits that “no person who 
reads with attention the metaphysical speculations on the Nir- 
vdna contained in the Buddhist canon can arrive at any other 
conviction than that expressed by Burnouf,namely that Nirvana, 
the swnmum bonum of Buddhism, is absolute nothing,” he 
yet pleads, in part on grounds which have been already re- 
viewed, that this could not have been the teaching of the 
Buddha himself. To the arguments previously criticised, how- 


1 Folk-Songs of Southern India, p. 39. 


” 


2 «*Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism,” in Science of Religion, p. 140. 
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ever, he adds another consideration which shows us that his 
judgment also was determined in part by considerations purely 
a priori. He says: “Ifthe soul becomes quite extinct, then 
religion is not any more what it ought to be—a bridge from 
the finite to the infinite, but a trap-bridge hurling man into 
the abyss, at the very moment when he thought he had arrived 
at the stronghold of the eternal.”’ But this-argument plainly 
rests on the assumption that every religion must be “ what it 
ought to be,” namely, a means of salvation to those who hold 
it, or, in the language of the Oxford Professor’s theology, “a 
bridge from the finite to the infinite.”* But what warrant has 
any one for this assumption? It will certainly not be accepted 
by any who hold the teachings of Christ to be the unerring 
standard of faith. And yet as regards the special point of the 
present argument, it will not be weakened even if we should 
assume the views of the Buddhist salvation which are held by 
Mr. Arnold and Professor Miiller to be correct. For, even in 
that case also, it were still true that the salvation which was 
preached by the Buddha, was not, as to its nature, the salvation 
which Christ preached, but something totally different. There 
is no evidence that the Buddha ever so much as had an idea 
of such a salvation as that which the Lord Jesus proclaimed 
and which He claimed to have secured for men. 

But, assuredly,—es so often remarked before,—the con- 
clusions of missionaries who, through years, have had daily 
converse with the votaries of Buddha, whose very object it 
must needs be, in order to their work, to find out if possible 
what the people for whom they labour really believe, are above 
all others deserving of consideration. And their testimony is 
unanimous and unmistakeable. Thus, the missionary Bishop 
Bigandet, of the Romish mission to Burmah, says : 

“The réle of Buddha, from beginning to end, is that of a deliverer, who 
preaches a law designed to secure to man deliverance from all the miseries 
under which he is labouring. But by an inexplicable and deplorable 
eccentricity, the pretended saviour, after having taught man the way to 


deliver himself from the tyranny of his passions, only leads him, after all, 
into the bottomless gulf of total annihilation.”* The Bishop tells us that 











1 Lecture, etc., p. 140. 


2 See Prof. Oldenberg’s criticism on this argument of Prof. Miiller, quoted 
in footnote, p. 528. 
3 The Legend of Gaudwma, Preface, p. x. 
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his information “has been derived from the perusal of the religious books 
of the Burmans, and from frequent conversations on religion, during several 
years, with the best informed among the laity whom he has had the chance 
of meeting.”! 


Christianity and Buddhism. 


Who in this matter is more likely to be right—the missionary 
bishop, or the Oxford Professor who quotes this testimony and 
goes on to show that the Bishop must be mistaken? If we 
turn to Ceylon we have the same testimony as to the belief of 
the Ceylonese Buddhists, from the late venerable missionary 
Hardy, of the English Wesleyans, already cited, one for more 
than a quarter of a century in daily converse with that people. 
He quotes from the Suttanta called Sémanya Phala, the para- 
graphs which end with these words : “ He knows I have over- 
come the repetition of existence, all that I have to do is done.” 
He thereupon makes the following pertinent comment :— 


“Here I pause; and I ask myself, in bitterness of soul, is this all? 
With all his reputed wisdom, can Buddha lead his followers to nothing 
higher, nothing superior? . . . For what is the next stage in the supposed 
uprising of this privileged priest? He has done all that he has to do. . . - 
The goal, the long anticipated reward, the final consummation of the whole 
series of births and deaths is now attained. But what is it? Nothingness. 
In the whole story of humanity, . . . in all the conclusions to which disap- 
pointed man has come in his far wanderings from God, there is nothing more 
cheerless, more depressing, or more afflictive, than the revelations of the 
Suttanta, in which Buddha tries to set forth the highest privilege of the 
highest order of sentient beings.” * 


To the same effect Dr. Edkins of China, enumerating “some 
of the most prominent doctrines of Buddhism, names first, the 
happiness of the Nirvana or state of unconsciousness which 
frees him who attains it from the miseries of existence.” We 
repeat, then, the conclusion which is inevitable, that as in the 
former particulars, so, again, as regards the nature of the sal- 
vation which man needs, Buddhism not only differs from the 
doctrine of the New Testament, but differs from it in the way 
of direct contradiction. If the one is true, the other must be 
false. Christianity affirms that salvation consists in eternal 
salvation from sin; Buddhism, that it consists in eternal sal- 
vation from existence. While the former offers us eternal life, 
the latter holds forth, as its swummum bonum, everlasting death. 


1 The Legend of Gaudama, p. xiii. 
2 Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, pp. 183, 185. 
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And we are asked to recognise in “this venerable religion,” 
“the eternity of a universal hope,” “and an indestructible ele- 
ment of faith in final good;” and, because of “this gospel of 
the Buddha,” to revere the Buddha as “ the Light of Asia”! ! 
But the contrasts between the two religions as regards this 
vital matter of salvation do not end with this, though that 
were indeed enough. For even if all the above argument be 
set aside, and the fatal difference as to the nature of salvation 
be ignored, yet no less momentous contradictions still remain, 
as regards the grownd and the means of salvation. As to the 
ground of our salvation, the Gospel declares first, negatively, 
that “by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified.” ? 
“Not by works of righteousness which we have done, but 
according to his mercy he saved us.”” Positively, the Gospel 
everywhere asserts that we are saved by the works cf another, 
even Jesus the Christ, who has by His death made atonement 
and “propitiation for our sins.”* “Christ hath once suffered 
for sins, the just for the unjust.”* “Christ hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.”° Nor 
is this the teaching of Paul or the other apostles only, as it is 
the fashion of some to assert. For according to the Gospel of 
Matthew, the Lord Jesus himself said expressly that He came 
“to give his life a ransom for many,” ° and all the synoptists 
testify that when He instituted the Holy Supper, He declared 
that His blood was shed for us sinners “for the remission of 
sins.”’ This, then, according to the Gospel, is the sole meri- 
torious ground of our salvation. All reliance on any works of 
our own, however excellent they may seem, is everywhere 
denounced in the most unsparing terms, as sure to end in utter 
ruin. “As many as are of the works of the law are under the 
curse.”* But what does the Buddha say? All who have ever 
given the least attention to the subject know that the Buddhist 
scriptures as constantly insist on the exact reverse of all this. 
The idea of salvation by the merits of another does not more 
emphatically distinguish Christianity, than salvation by one’s 
own merits distinguishes Buddhism. The following passages 
from the Dhammapada will illustrate Buddhist teaching on 
this question :— 
1 Rom. iii. 20. * Tit. iii. 5. 3 1 John ii. 2. 4 1 Peter iii. 18. 
5 Gal. iii. 13. ® Matt. xx. 28. 7 Matt. xxvi. 28. % Gal. iii, 10. 
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“By one’s self the evil is done; by one’s self one suffers ; by one’s self 
evil is left undone ; by one’s self one is purified. Lo, no one can purify 
another.” } 

“O Bhikshu! empty this boat! if emptied, it will go quickly ; having 
cut off passion and hatred, thou wilt go to Nirvana.” ? 


The Parables of Buddhaghosha were composed in exposition 
of the meaning of the Dhammapada. In them the doctrine is 
expounded, for example, as follows : “ Whoever shall do nothing 
but good works will receive nothing but future excellent . 
rewards.”* Again we read of twenty-one kinds of evil actions, 
concerning which it is said that among those who commit them 
“there are nineteen who, if they see to their ways, perform 
good works, listen to the law,* steadfastly observe Sarandga- 
mana and the five commandments, and keep good watch over 
their bodies, shall be released from their sins.”° Personal 
merit is, then, according to the Buddhist teaching, the sole and 
exclusive ground of our salvation. But this merit is not made 
to consist merely in the practice of moral duties. Great 
emphasis is laid on the performance or non-performance of 
actions which have no moral quality whatever. Thus he who 
seeks the destruction of all desire and thereby his salvation, 
is exhorted to practise “the duty of eating alone and sleeping 
alone.”® He is told that “if a man has ceased to think of 
good or evil, then there is no fear for him while watching,” 
and that he will be saved who is “without thirst or desire ;” 
that meditation on the formula called Sarandgamana has the 
“power to destroy all evil emotion.” Of atonement for sin by 
any manner of vicarious suffering or sacrifice, Buddhism knows 
absolutely nothing. Yet Mr. Arnold could write as follows of 
the Buddha, making him to say on his renunciation of his 
home :— 


“This will I do who have a realm to lose, 
Because I love. . . 


. . . these that are mine and those 
Which shall be mine, a thousand million more, 
Saved by this sacrifice I offer now.”7 





1 Dhammapada, v. 165. 2 Ibid. v. 369. 

3 Buddhaghosha’s Parables, p. 123. 

4 The repetition of the formula, “I take refuge in the law, the Buddha 
and the brotherhood.” 5 Ibid. pp. 183, 184. 

® Dhammapada, v. 305. ? The Light of Asia, Book iv. 
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The parallel with the work and even the words of Christ 
which these words are plainly intended to suggest, has abso- 
lutely no existence save in the imagination of the poet. Such 
writing is worse than fatally misleading. Even Mr. Arnold 
himself elsewhere puts in the mouth of the Buddha words 
which contradict the Christian sense of the above citation. No 
language could more explicitly deny the possibility of a vicari- 
ous atonement than the following : 


“‘ Nor, spake he, shall one wash his spirit clean 
By blood ; nor gladden gods, being good, with blood ; 
Nor bribe them, being evil. 
. . . Answer all must give 
For all things done amiss or wrongfully, 
Alone, each for himself, reckoning with that 
The fixed arithmic of the universe 
Which meteth good for good, and ill for ill, 
Measure for measure, unto deeds, words, thoughts.”! 


Language such as this, however inconsistent with what we 
find elsewhere in the poem, is in full accord with what we find 
in the Abhinishkramana Sitra, wherein the Buddha is made to 
argue with the sacrificing sages of Vaisali, thus: “I will ask 
you, then, if a man in worshipping the gods sacrifices a sheep, 
and so does well, why should he not kill his child, his relative 
or dear friend, in worshipping the gods, and so do better? 
Surely then there can be no merit in killing a sheep! It is 
but a confused and illogical system, this.”* On this point of 
the impossibility of atonement by another, Buddhism is so ex- 
plicit that there is no dispute among authorities upon this 
subject. Even Mr. de Bunsen, who has so boldly endeavoured 
to connect the doctrines of the Gospel with Buddhism through 
Jewish Essenism, is constrained to admit, with regard to this 
most essential and characteristic feature of the teaching of 
Christ, that “Buddhism knows absolutely nothing of the idea 
of an offended God who requires reconciliation by vicarious 
suffering,”® and that the doctrine of atonement by vicarious 
suffering is “absolutely excluded by Buddhism.”* As to 


1 The Light of Asia, Book v. 

2 Romantic Legend, p. 159. 

3 The Angel-Messiah of Buddhists, Essenes, and Christians, p. 49. 
+ Ibid. p. 50. 
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the ground, then, of our salvation, no less than as to its 
nature, the doctrine of the Buddha directly contradicts that 
of the Gospel. The latter affirms vicarious atonement as that 
ground ; the former declares that vicarious atonement is im- 
possible. 

It follows that there must be no less total contradiction 
between the two religions as to the author of salvation. <Ac- 
cording to the Gospel the author and efficient cause of our 
salvation is the Lord Jesus; according to Buddhism the author 
and efficient cause of salvation is the man himself. Buddha, 
therefore, stands in no such relation to his followers as Christ 
to His. To speak of him as a saviour, a deliverer—if it be 
understood that these terms mean what they do when applied 
to Christ-—is wholly to misrepresent the case. As for Christ, 
however a certain class of writers may ignore the fact, He 
certainly claimed to be much more than a mere preacher; He 
claimed to be Himself a Saviour. He said that He came “to 
seek and to save that which was lost,”’ and that by laying 
down His life? He promised further to send the Holy Spirit 
of God to renew the inner nature of man.’ He therefore did 
not come, as so many seem to imagine, to show men how to save 
themselves, but in His divine power, to save them Himself alone. 
And this and nothing less is what Christ meant when He called 
Himself a Saviour, a Redeemer. But we open translations of 
the Buddhist books and often find these terms applied, without 
note or explanation, to the Buddha. Naturally those who are 
uninstructed as to the facts of the case hastily infer that the 
claims of the Buddha were identical with those of Christ, 
whereas, in point of fact, they have nothing in common. So 
far from professing to have power to save others, the Buddha 
professed to have been a seeker for salvation, as he understood 
it, for himself. Thus, for example, we read in the Abhinish- 
kramana Sutra, that the Raja Bimbasara asked the Buddha, 
while he was yet living as an ascetic seeking for enlighten- 
ment, “ Who or what are you? Are you a god or a Naga, or 
Brahma, or Sakra, or a man, or a spirit? Then Bodhisatwa, 
having entirely got rid of all crooked ways, answered plainly 
and truthfully, ‘ Maharaja! I am no god or spirit, but a plain 


1 Luke xix. 10. 2 John x. 11. 
3 John xiv. 16, 17, et passim. 
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man, seeking for rest, and so am practising the rules of an 
ascetic life.’”' Nor does Buddhism teach that the Buddha, 
after he had himself attained enlightenment, then gained the 
power to save others, or ever claimed it. On the contrary, the 
Dhammapada says plainly :— 


“You yourself must make an effort. The Tathagatas (Buddhas) are only 
preachers.” 


To the same effect we are told in the Parables of Buddha- 
ghosha of certain disciples of the Buddha who, on account of a 
sin formerly committed, although they had reached the state 
of holy men, fought among themselves, and all killed each 
other, and Para Taken (the Buddha) had no power to prevent 
their suffering this punishment of their sin.® To the same 
purport the writer gives still other examples to show the 
absolute powerlessness of the Buddha to save men who have 
committed sin. 

This naturally leads us to a consideration of the doctrine of 
orthodox Buddhism as to the person of the Buddha. Even 
Professor Beal has referred to the Buddhist doctrine of the 
pre-existence of the Buddha as having an analogy with the 
Christian doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ. In point of 
fact, it is certain that there is no such significant similarity as 
has been suggested. There is, indeed, no difficulty in believing, 
in view of the early and extensive prevalence of a belief in 
transmigration in India, that the Buddha probably believed in 
some sort of transmigration, and by necessary consequence in 
his own pre-existence. It is quite certain that the Buddhists 
themselves, on the authority of their scriptures, believe that 
the Buddha existed before he appeared in this world. But as 
to how the Buddha pre-existed or any other man has pre- 
existed, as to that we have seen that there are two opinions. 
Whichever view of the Buddhist doctrine of transmigration we 
adopt, in neither case is there any real analogy between the 
alleged pre-existence of the Buddha and the pre-existence of 
Christ as taught in the Scriptures. For, first, if we accept the 
view argued by Mr. Davids and so many of the most eminent 
specialists in Buddhist studies, that Buddhism does not admit 


1 Romantic Legend, p. 182. 2 Dhammapada, v. 276. 
3 Buddhaghosha’s Parables, p. 154. 
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the existence of the soul as separate from the body, then plainly 
enough there was no pre-existence of the soul of the Buddha 
in the Christian sense of the word at all, for there was no soul 
to pre-exist. As thus understood, the many stories ascribed 
to the Buddha, in which he tells what he was and what he 
did in former lives, cannot refer to a pre-existence of his 
personality, but to the various manifestations of that pre- 
existent karm, or line of moral activity, which in due time 
necessitated the existence of Gautama Muni. But it needs 
very little knowledge of the Bible to see that ¢iis theory has 
nothing in common with the Scripture doctrine of the pre- 
existence of Christ. Neither, if we reject this interpretation 
and understand the Buddhist scriptures to teach what no doubt 
multitudes of Buddhists, unskilled in metaphysics, believe— 
that the soul of the Buddha existed before his appearance in 
this world,—is this a doctrine such as the Scriptures teach 
concerning Christ. What Christ taught is, according to the 
Gospel, plain enough. He taught, without doubt, that He had 
existed before He came into this world. He said, for example, 
that He had come from the Father and come into the world, 
even as again He left the world and went unto the Father” 
He declared of Himself, “ Before Abraham was, I am.”? In 
the second place, He no less clearly taught that in this respect 
His case was, among men, alone and peculiar. For He said 
again in so many words: “No man hath ascended to heaven 
but He that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man 
which is in heaven.”* In contrast with this the Buddhist 
books teach us that whatever was the nature of the pre- 
existence of the Buddha, in this he had no peculiar pre- 
eminence above others, but simply shared the common lot of 
all men, and indeed of all organic beings. Moreover, Christ 
taught that until the time of His incarnation, He had lived a 
life of changeless glory in the fellowship of the eternal God- 
head. The Buddha, on the contrary, is represented as teaching 
that, previous to the last occasion, he had existed, not only in 
heaven, but also on earth, and that again and again. Neither 
had he on these previous occasions always existed as a Buddha, 
or in any condition of either earthly or heavenly glory. For 


1 John viii. 42; xiv. 28, e¢ pussim. 2 John viii. 58. 
3 John iii. 13. 
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although the Buddha when he appeared in the world the last 
time is represented as having descended from heaven, yet the 
same books represent him as having lived previously in no less 
than 530 different forms, on earth and in heaven. LEighty- 
three times he had been an ascetic, fifty-eight times a king, 
twenty-four times a Brahman, twenty times the god Sakka, 
forty-three times a tree-god, five times a slave, once a devil- 
dancer, twice a rat, and twice a pig!" And Professor Beal, and 
others with him, think that they can discover an analogy 
between the doctrine of the pre-existence of the Buddha and 
the pre-existence of the Christ !? 

It is indeed true that the Thibetan Buddhists have a doctrine 
of the pre-existence of the Buddha which in its external form 
at first sight seems much more like the Christian doctrine. 
They tell us of an Adi-Buddha, or Primal Buddha, infinite, 
self-existent, and omniscient. From this Primal Buddha all 
things that are, have in order come forth. Hence it is true 
that in him the Buddha Gautama Muni pre-existed, and from 
him came forth. And yet even this corrupt form of the 
Buddhist teaching has only the most superficial resemblance 
to the doctrine of the pre-existence of our Lord. The true 
analogy of this theory is not with anything that the Church 
has ever understood the Gospels to teach, but with the ancient 
Gnostic doctrine of the “emanations,” of which Christ was 
supposed to be one. And it is of significance to note that 
this doctrine,—with whatever of superficial likeness it may 
have or seem to have to the Christian doctrine,—does not 
appear in any of the old Buddhist authorities, nor seems to 
have existed until about the tenth century of our era,—some 
fifteen hundred years after the days of the Buddha! 

6. Last of all, we have to note the Buddhist eschatology. 
We shall find that in its doctrine as to the future, the teachings 
of Buddhism are no less in direct antagonism to Christianity 
than in all the foregoing. Two fundamental questions come 
up in eschatology. First, What is to be the future of the 
individual? and second, What is to be the future history of 
the world ? 


1 Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, 2d ed., p. 102. The list is given with 
some variations in the numbers in Fausbill’s Buddhist Birth-Stories, p. ci. 
2 Romantic Legend, Introduction, p. viii. 
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As regards the first of these questions, the Holy Scriptures, 
as understood by the great body of Christians in all ages, 
answer that men after death are consciously happy or miser- 
able, according to their works. It is further agreed that they 
will continue after death in a disembodied state until Christ 
shall come the second time: and that when Christ comes, He 
will come to judge all who have ever lived ; that He will raise 
the dead, and change the living into bodily forms, adapted to 
an unending state of being. Finally, it has been the general 
understanding of Christ’s teaching that from that time the 
ultimate destiny of all individuals thus raised or changed and 
judged shall be eternally fixed ; that the wicked shall go into 
everlasting punishment, and the righteous into life eternal. 

But what is the teaching of Buddhism on this subject? The 
answer has been already anticipated, and we need to add but 
little. That answer is twofold, according as we take one or 
the other interpretation of the Buddhist scriptures. If we 
take the view which is maintained by Burnouf, St. Hilaire, 
Rhys Davids, and others, then we must answer that Buddhism 
teaches that death is the end of man. Since there is nothing 
to man but Namdripa, ‘name and form,’ there is nothing 
substantial remaining when we die which shall continue after 
death. Nothing survives us but our works. My works indeed 
will necessitate the immediate production of another being, 
god, man, or beast, to reap the fruit of my doings in reward or 
retribution ; but that new being is not, according to our common 
use of language, I myself, but another and distinct being. Its 
connection with me is not by identity of essence, but is only 
moral and ideal. There is, therefore, if we rightly understand 
the Buddhist scriptures, no existence of the human personality 
after death. Death ends all. 

But the instinct of immortality and the consciousness of a 
spiritual and invisible personality are very strong in all men. 
And so we can easily believe what we are told, that whatso- 
ever may be the teachings of Buddhist metaphysics, very many 
Buddhists of to-day look forward to a continuance of life after 
death. Yet even thus they are still in hopeless contradiction 
with the teaching of Christ. In the first place, the Christian 
doctrine as to the future life of every man in heaven or hell, 
is not the doctrine of Buddha, even as thus represented. 
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Buddhism has indeed its heavens many, and also its hells 
many. And it is also true that after death, according to the 
view we have at present before us, I may find myself in one 
or the other of these diverse places. But this is very far from 
certain. The Buddhist teaching is thus given :— 


“Some people are born again ; evil people go to hell ; righteous people 
go to heaven ; those who are free from all worldly desires, enter Nirvdna.”! 


“Some people are born again.” That is, instead of going 
either to heaven or to hell, I may be born again on earth, and 
go through, no one knows how many stages of existence, 
before I arrive at the final rest of Nirvana. And even if I go 
to hell or heaven when I die, what then? If I go to hell, I 
may indeed come out again after that, incalculable ages hence, 
I shall have exhausted the retribution due my sin; there is 
some consolation in that. But, unfortunately, the same is true 
as to life in heaven also. There I may remain ages, but it is 
nevertheless certain that, sooner or later, I leave heaven either 
to sink into the annihilation of Parinibbdna, or more probably 
to return to the world and begin again the weary round of birth 
and death. Of a deathless life, a life of eternal incorruption, 
Buddhism knows nothing. It tells us indeed, as Mr. Arnold 
puts it, of “ means to live and die no more.”* But these words 
mean, in Buddhist parlance, an end of living as well as of 
dying, to be attained at last, if ever, through the Parinibbana. 
Of immortal and unending life anywhere, we repeat that 
Buddhism knows absolutely nothing. The idea is utterly 
foreign to Buddhist thinking. On nothing do the Buddhist 
books insist more than on the alleged fact that there is no- 
where, in heaven or earth or hell, any permanence in anything. 
And inasmuch as, according to Buddha, existence anywhere or 
in any place involves pain sooner or later, existence, therefore, 
is per se an evil, and eternal existence would be eternal evil. 
So far, therefore, from existence in heaven being regarded as 
desirable, desire of life even in the highest and most pure and 
spiritual of the Buddhist heavens is named —under the name 
of artipardga—as the seventh of “the ten sins,” which must 
be overcome before a man can attain Nirvana. Herein again 
we have reason to complain that Mr. Arnold uses language 


1 Dhammapada, v. 126. 2 The Light of Asia, Book vii. 
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sinfully misleading. He tells us that the Buddha anticipated 
that as the result of all his self-sacrifice— 
“That should be won for which he lost the world, 
And death should find him conqueror of death.” ! 

The analogy with the teaching of Christ which is suggested 
in this phraseology is without the least foundation. Death, 
according to Buddhism, is destroyed indeed, but only because 
that existence is eternally destroyed which is the condition of 
death. Plainly, when nothing is left to die, then death is im- 
possible ; but is then to conquer death the same thing as to be 
conquered by death! No less misleading—if we have rightly 
understood the teaching of the Buddha—is the translation 
which Professor Max Miiller gives of the Dhammapada, v. 
21: “ Reflection is the path of immortality.” Surely not even 
the Professor will claim that the Christian doctrine of immor- 
tality is taught in the Buddhist scriptures! In fact, if we 
may trust so eminent a Pali scholar as Mr. Rhys Davids, 
Professor Miiller has been misled by an etymology. Com- 
menting on the same Pali word amata, which is used here, 
as translated by Professor Beal in his Romantic Legend, Mr. 
Davids uses the following language :—“The expression, ‘ to 
open the gate of immortality to me,’ being quite unbuddhistic, 
has probably arisen from a misunderstanding of the word 
amata, ‘ambrosia,’ or ‘nectar.’ This word, derived from the 
Sanskrit amrita (from amri), is applied to Nirvana as being 
the heavenly drink of the wise, who are above the gods. It 
never means “immortality,” and could not grammatically have 
that sense. So that the striking parallel between the Chinese 
verses (in the Romantic Legend) and 2 Tim. i. 10, falls to the 
ground.” Of an unending life after death,’ then, Buddhism 


1 The Light of Asia, Book iv. 

4 Professor Oldenberg maintains that the position of the Buddhist authori- 
ties as regards a hereafter, is simply non-committal. He cites many passages 
wherein the Buddha is said to have been asked this precise question, whether 
there were a life after death or not, and to have declined to answer. Grant- 
ing this, the Buddhist position would rather seem to be described as agnostic 
regarding this matter. But even in that point of view, it is still essentially 
true that Buddhism has no doctrine of a life after death. And when we 
recall the undisputed teachings already noted, as to the non-existence of the 
soul, and remember that, according to Professor Oldenberg, the Buddha, 
when pressed with the obvious conclusion as regards a future state, declined 
to disavow the inference, the statements in our article do not appear to be 
too strong.—See Oldenberg, Buddha, etc., p. 237, ff. 
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knows nothing. And if it does not even admit the immor- 
tality of the soul, much less has it any place for the Christian 
doctrine of a resurrection. 

All this being so, it follows that the Buddhist doctrine of 
future rewards and retributions has little in common with the 
doctrine of Christ, except the indissoluble nexus between sin 
and suffering, and virtue and happiness. That Buddhism 
should hold fast to this doctrine, and so daringly attempt to 
reconcile it with its nihilistic metaphysics, is a most impressive 
and suggestive illustration of the hold which “the fearful look- 
ing for of judgment” has upon a sinful man. But even if any 
insist—as it seems to us, in the face of the clearest evidence— 
that Buddhism does admit the continuance of the individual 
after death, to suffer in hell or enjoy in heaven the reward of 
his works on earth, yet were this not the Christian doctrine. 
It were not even equivalent to the teachings of Christian 
restorationists. For if the retributions of the Buddhist hells 
might seem to be at least less dreadful, that sooner or later 
the unhappy victim, having exhausted the demerit of his 
works, will be released from his torments : yet even this is not 
as restorationists teach, in order that the man may enter then 
upon unending blessedness in heaven. Again he must begin 
the almost interminable round of birth and life and death, with 
all their possibilities of woe. Or if perchance from hell the 
sinner mount to one of the Buddhist heavens, neither is there 
permanency there. For the doctrine of future reward with the 
Buddhist is not a doctrine of eternal reward. No one in the 
highest of the formless heavens shall stay there for ever. No- 
where is there anything that abides, is the continual and most 
sad refrain of all Buddhist teaching. The only hope in this 
life the Buddhist can have, if he do believe in existence for 
himself hereafter, is that, if he must be born again, it may be 
in a condition more tolerable than this ; one in which he may 
possibly be able by high resolution and endeavour to break the 
chain which binds him to the wheel of life and death, and end 
all conscious being. We may well sum up the case as regards 
this part of the Buddhist eschatology in the eloquent words of 
the Rev. Mr. Hardy :— 


“The system of Buddha is humiliating, cheerless, man-marring, soul- 
crushing. It tells me that I am not a reality ; I have no soul. It tells me 
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that there is no unalloyed happiness, no plenitude of enjoyment, no perfect 
unbroken peace, in the possession of any being whatever, from the highest 
to the lowest, in any world. It tells me that I may live myriads of millions 
of ages, and that not in any of these ages, nor in any portion of an age, can 
I be free from apprehension as to the future until I attain to a state of un- 
consciousness ; and that in order to arrive at this consummation I must turn 
away from all that is pleasant, or lovely, or instructive, or elevating, or sub- 
lime. It tells me by voices ever repeated, like the ceaseless sound of the 
sea wave on the shore, that I shall be subject to sorrow, impermanence, and 
unreality, so long as I exist, and yet that I cannot now cease to exist, nor 
for countless ages to come, as I can only attain Nirvdina in the time of a 
supreme Buddha. In my distress, I ask for the sympathy of an all-wise and 
all-powerful friend. ... But I am mocked instead by the semblance of 
relief ; and am told to look to Buddha, who has ceased to exist ; to the 
Dharmma,! that never was in existence ; and to the Sangha,” the members 
of which are real existences, but, like myself, partakers of sorrow and sin.” 


When the Christian dies, or when we lay a Christian friend 
in the grave, we sorrow indeed, but not as without hope. When 
the Christian mother lays her beloved child in the grave, we 
comfort her with the reminder that the child is not lost, but 
only gone before, and that though the child shall not return to 
her, she shall go to the child. But what does Buddhism tell 
such a stricken parent? We have it in a discourse which is 


said to have been spoken by the Buddha himself—the parable 
of Kisagotami :— 


“ Kisagotami was a young mother who had given birth to her first-born, 
but ‘when the boy was able to walk by himself he died,’ and the story goes 
on thus :—The young girl, in her love for it, carried the dead child clasped 
to her bosom, and went about from house to house asking if any one would 
give her medicine for it. When the neighbours saw this, they said, ‘Is the 
young girl mad that she carries about on her breast the dead body of her 
son?’ But a wise man—thinking to himself, ‘Alas! this Kisagotami does 
not understand the law of death, I must comfort her,’—said to her, ‘My 
good girl, I cannot myself give medicine for it, but I know of a doctor who 
can attend to it.’ The young girl said, ‘ If so, tell me who it is.’ The wise 
man continued, ‘ Buddha can give medicine ; you must go to him.’ Kisa- 
gotami went to Buddha, and, doing homage to him, said, ‘ Lord and master, 
do you know any medicine that will be good formy boy? Buddha answered, 
‘I know of some.’ She asked, ‘ What medicine do yourequire?’ He said, 
‘TI want a handful of mustard seed.’ The girl promised to procure it for him. 
But Buddha continued,—‘ I require some mustard seed taken from a house 
where no son, husband, parent, or slave has ever died.’ The girl said, ‘ Very 





1 Law (of the Buddha). * The brotherhood of Buddhist monks. 
3 Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, pp. 217, 218. 
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good,’ and went to ask for some at the different houses, carrying the dead 
body of her son. . . . The people said, ‘ Here is some mustard seed, take it.’ 
Then she asked, ‘ In my friend’s house has there died a son, a husband, a 
parent, or a slave?’ They replied, ‘Lady! what is this that you say? The 
living are few, but the dead are many.’ Then she went to other houses, but 
one said, ‘I have lost a son ;’ another, ‘I have lost my parents ;’ another, 
“I have lost my slave.’ At last, not being able to find a single house where 
no one had died from which to procure the mustard seed, she began to think, 
‘ This is a heavy task that I am engaged in. I am not the only one whose 
son is dead. In the whole of the Sdvatthi country, everywhere, children are 
dying, parents are dying.’ Thinking thus, she acquired the law of fear, and 
putting away affection for her child, she summoned up resolution, and left 
the dead body in a forest ; then she went to Buddha and paid him homage. 
He said to her, ‘Have you procured the handful of mustard seed?’ ‘I 
have not,’ she replied ; ‘the people of the village told me, The living are 
Sew, the dead are many.’ Buddha said to her, ‘ You thought that you alone 
had lost a son. The law of death is that among all living creatures there is 
no permanence. ’”?! 


And that was all the comfort that he had to give. Could 
anything be more sad? Could anything more touchingly 
illustrate the utter helplessness of Buddhism to comfort in the 
presence of death? How impressive the contrast with the 
words of Him who once stood near an open grave, and said 
unto the mourners, “I am the resurrection and the life, he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” And 
yet Mr. Arnold, in the sober prose of the preface to The 
Light of Asia, extols Buddhism as having in it “the eternity 
of a universal hope”!! And even Professor Max Miiller thinks 
that he sees in this inexpressibly sad story, with its gospel of 
helplessness and universal doom, ‘a specimen of the true 
Buddhism,—wherein no doubt he is right,—“ language, intel- 
ligible to the poor and the suffering, which has endeared 
Buddhism to the hearts of millions . . . the beautiful, the 
tender, the humanly true, which, like pure gold, lies buried in 
all religions, even in the sand of the Buddhist canon !”? 

One could wish to place here, for the benefit of any who may 
have been unable to see any material difference between the 
hope of the Buddhist and the hope of the Christian believer, 
the inspired words of the Apostle Paul to the Thessalonians :— 


“We would not have you ignorant, brethren, concerning them that fall 
asleep ; that ye sorrow not, even as the rest, which have no hope. For if 





1 Lectures on the Science of Religion, by Prof. Max Miiller, pp. 145, 146. 
2 Ibid. p. 147, 
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we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also that are fallen 
asleep in Jesus will God bring with him. For this we say unto you by the 
word of the Lord, that we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of the 
Lord, shall in nowise precede them that are fallen asleep. For the Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the arch- 
angel, and with the trump of God: and the dead in Christ shall rise first ; 
then we that are alive, that are left, shall together with them be caught up 
in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air ; and so shall we ever be with the 
Lord. Wherefore comfort one another with these words.” 


No brighter prospect does Buddhism hold forth to the world 
and to the race, than to the individual man. What the Bible 
promises in this matter we all know. Not only does it hold 
forth to the individual man the promise of salvation from the 
guilt and power of sin, and everlasting life in resurrection 
glory, but also what we might call a social and governmental 
redemption of the human race on earth. Christ bade us to 
pray, that the will of God might be done on earth even as it is 
done in heaven; and so no doubt it will be. All nations, we 
are assured, shall serve and obey the Christ of God, and over 
all the earth “there shall be one Lord and his name one.”? 
Holiness shall so universally prevail that it is said, in the 
glowing language of the prophet, that even “upon the bells of 
the horses shall be Holiness unto the Lord.”? The law of love 
shall be the law of the world. And although it is true that 
the Scriptures do point us forward to a coming judgment and 
visitation of the world that now is by fire, yet those final judg- 
ments are said to be only that the Son of man may purge out 
of His kingdom “all them that do iniquity.”* And the con- 
suming fires, which, according to the Word of God, shall yet 
enwrap the world, shall not be for the annihilation of the earth, 
but that, as after the flood, so again, life may bloom on earth 
anew, but not as now in sin, but in redemption. For “ we look, 
according to his promise, for a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” Thus in the closing chapters 
of the Apocalypse, dark though they be with excess of bright- 
ness, yet so much as this is clear. Asin the far distance we 
lose sight of the history of this planet, it disappears in the full 
glory of a finished and complete redemption, wherein even the 
very earth itself has been made to share. And among the last 
words which are borne to our ears are these, “There shall be 


1 Zech. xiv. 9. 
2 Zech, xiv. 20. 3 Matt. xiii. 41. 
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no more death, neither sorrow nor crying ; neither shall there 
be any more pain.” ! 

Truly these are wondrous words, and full of hope for those 
whose hearts are heavy now with the burdens and woes of 
humanity. The Gospel is as full of hope for the world as for 
the individual man. 

But what says the Buddha? No such prospect opened to 
him. He who guessed at so much did not once guess this. 
He came, we are told, to preach deliverance to the world. At 
the best, as we have seen, it was but a sorry deliverance. And 
yet, worse still, such as it was, it was not to last. On the con- 
trary, we are everywhere assured, that however general the 
moral reform which may be effected by a Buddha, sooner or 
later the tide of evil will roll back as before, and the whole 
human race will sink back into the mire of sensuality, from 
which the Buddha came to free them. Not only morals, but, 
we are told, at last even civilisation and intelligence will also 
disappear. This will by and by necessitate the appearing of 
another Buddha to do the work of his predecessor over again. 
Yet he will achieve no more permanent success than Gautama 
Muni. Again will ensue the inevitable moral retrogression, 
till another Buddha shall appear. And so the dreary history 
is to go on and on repeating itself, for ever and for ever, till one 
cannot but feel that if this were indeed the truth, then Buddha 
was right after all, and not to be is better than to be, and to 
exist is verily the sum and source of all evil. All this can be 
abundantly proved, did space permit, from the Buddhist autho- 
rities themselves. The Rev. Mr. Hardy quotes from Mr. 
Turnour’s translation of the Buddhist Mahavanso, the statement 
that in the interval between one Buddha and another, “ not 
only does the religion of the preceding Buddhas become extinct, 
but the recollection and record of all preceding events are also 
lost.” 

With reference to the future of the earth itself, the Christian 
Scriptures plainly teach—as already remarked—that when the 
Lord Jesus shall return, the earth shall be visited with a 
general conflagration, issuing in the final destruction of the 
wicked from off the face of the earth. But this fiery visitation 
is not to result in the destruction of the planet as such, but is 
to be followed by the appearance of a new earth which shall 

1 Rev. xxi. 4. 2 Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, p. 199. 
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be the abode of righteousness.’ Nothing could be plainer than 
these words of the Apostle Peter :— : 

“The heavens that now are and the earth, by the same word ”—which 
brought about the former destruction of the world by the waters of the 
deluge—“ have been stored up for fire, being reserved against the day of 
judgment and destruction of ungodly men. . . . The day of the Lord will 
come as a thief in the night ; in the which the heavens shall pass away with 
a great noise, and the elements shall be dissolved with fervent heat, and the 
earth and the works that are therein, shall be burned up. . . . But, accord- 
ing to his promise, we look for a new heaven and a new earth wherein 


dwelleth righteousness.” 2 

And so also Buddhism teaches a future destruction of the 
world by fire, and the appearance of a new earth after this 
present earth shall thus have passed away, wherein many have 
imagined that they have seen another point of coincidence, if 
not a genetic connection with the Christian doctrine. But like 
about all the fancied coincidences between the doctrines of the 
Christian Scriptures and the teachings of Buddhism, the sup- 
posed agreement disappears upon examination. 

In the first place, while the Scriptures reveal only one 
such catastrophe in the future, the Buddhist scriptures pre- 
dict an innumerable series of catastrophes of world-destruction 
followed by world-renovation. Of these it so happens that the 
Buddhists say that the next will be by fire; but others will be 
by water ; others, again, by wind. The Rev. Mr. Hardy sums 
up the Buddhist teaching on this subject as follows :— 

“The earth inhabited by men, with the various continents, Lokas and 
Sakwalas connected with it, is subject alternately to destruction and renova- 
tion, in a series of revolutions to which no beginning, no end, can be 
discovered. Thus it ever was; thus it will be ever. There are three 
modes of destruction. The Sakwélas are destroyed seven times by fire, and 
the eighth time by water. Every sixty-fourth destruction is by wind.”* 

Thus, while the Scriptures teach a single destruction of the 
earth in the future, to be followed by a new earth which shall 
abide for ever, Buddhism teaches the very different doctrine of 
an unending series of destructions and renovations. Moreover, 
the Scriptures hold forth the prophecy of the new earth as full 
of hope and glory. As contrasted with the present earth, the 
new earth will be one wherein dwelleth righteousness. In it 
“there shall be no more curse.”* “The creation itself, also,” 
as well as redeemed humanity, “shall be delivered from the 


1 2 Pet. iii. 13; Rev. xxi. 1 et seq. 2 Tbid. 
3 Manual of Buddhism, 24 ed., p. 5. 4 Rev. xxii, 3. 
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bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God.”? As opposed to all this, Buddhism teaches 
that, both morally and physically, each of the new earths which 
shall after these great catastrophes succeed to one another will 
be like unto the earth which now is. As the next destruction 
of the world shall be produced by the wickedness of men as a 
moral cause, so shall it always be. In the next earth, men will 
again be produced and again go through a process of physical 
and moral degradation, only checked for a season, but not 
permanently arrested, by the appearance of another Buddha, 
till again the world shall be destroyed by reason of the wicked- 
ness of the men who inhabit it. “As the world is at first 
produced by the power of the united merit of all the various 
orders of beings in existence, so its destruction is caused by 
the power of their demerit.”* “Previous to the destruction 
by water, cruelty or violence prevails in the world; previous 
to that by fire, licentiousness ; and previous to that by wind, 
ignorance.” * 

So far from any agreement here, we thus find, as in every- 
thing previously noted, the most complete and total contrast. 
The Bible teaches us to look for a social regeneration of man 
upon the earth, and finally, the redemption of the earth itself 
from sin and the curse. Buddha saw no such bright prospect. 
As regards the race, his mission of redemption, so extolled by 
Buddhists and the apologists of Buddhism in Christian lands, 
according to the uniform teaching of the Buddhist authorities, 
was, from the first, certain to end in failure. The decay of 
morals would only be at the best checked for a little, but not 
stopped. And when at last, because of the wickedness of men, 
the world and all upon it would be destroyed by fire, then 
indeed, we are told that a new earth will appear, but not a 
new earth “wherein dwelleth righteousness.” It will be 
another earth just like this present, an earth wherein dwelleth 
sin, violence, and uncleanness. Again a new race of men 
shall go through the same long course of dreary and inevitable 
decline, which no Buddha ever to appear shall be able to 
prevent; and again shall come the awful world-catastrophe, 
wherein all shall perish. So shall it be, not once or twice, 

1 Rom. viii. 21. 2 Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, 24 ed., p. 36. 


3 Manual of Buddhism, p. 34. See also Pallegoix I., 430 and 475, and 
A. Remusat, 111; cited by Képpen: Die Religion des Buddha, p. 287. 
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but in unending cycles of sin and retribution, for ever and 
fur ever. Where, in all this, is any analogy with the teaching 
of the Scriptures? And this is all the light which the Buddha 
had to shed upon the future, either for the individual or the 
race. The facts are indisputable, and may be verified by any 
one who will take the trouble to look up the authorities. 
The truth is, that so far from having in it, as Mr. Arnold 
ventures to assure us, “the eternity of a universal hope... 
and an indestructible element of faith in final good,” these 
words express the most complete contradiction possible of the 
actual facts of the case. So far is this from being true, that, 
to us, it quite passes comprehension, how Mr. Arnold, or any 
man professing the familiarity that he does with accredited 
sources of knowledge on the subject, could have so amazingly 
overlooked or misunderstood the plainest and most matter-of- 
fact statements. The truth is that Buddhism, judged—not 
by the words of foreign expositors, intent, at all hazards, on 
making out an essential agreement between Buddhism and 
Christianity—but by the repeated and most explicit state- 
ments of its own recognised authorities, is one of the most 
uncompromising and unmitigated systems of pessimism that 
human intellect, in the deep gloom of its ignorance of Him 
who is the Light and the Life of men, has ever elaborated. What 
shall we say then of the many who, in our day, call upon us 
to recognise Buddhism as the Light of Asia, and thereby 
challenge a comparison of the doctrine of the Buddha with 
that of the Christ of God, of Him who is, in truth, the Light, 
not of Asia only, but of the whole world? To what have we 
come that in the full blaze of our boasted nineteenth century 
enlightenment, learned professors in Christian universities, 
poets and editors, men supposed to represent the intelligence 
of the age, can find it in them to extol and glorify a heathenism 
which is stamped with the confession of its own impotence, 
and condemned still more by an unvarying record of two 
thousand years of spiritual failure to regenerate a single tribe 
or people, and subdue the inborn evil of the human heart! 
Buddhism “the Light of Asia!” Can the Christian help 
recalling to mind those ancient words of the Holy Spirit of 
God by the prophet: “Woe unto them that call evil good, 
and good evil: that put darkness for light and light for 
darkness ” ? S. H. KELLOGG. 
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Arr. VII.—Current Literature. 


c is to be hoped that Mr. Sime’s contribution to Jewish 

History will find the readers and receive the attention it 
deserves. Histories are of two kinds, descriptive and critical,— 
romances and essays, as Macaulay would say. The Kingdom 
of All-Israel (1), by the writer, of the best Life of Lessing, is 
of the critical class, scientific and authoritative rather than 
literary and popular. Even readers who desire an interesting 
record of the days of Saul, David, and Solomon, which may be 
read half-nodding, will find much in this volume to instruct 
and please; but the book is for more studious readers, and 
will be best appreciated by those well read in the great critical 
questions which are at present agitating the ocean of Old 
Testament study. Mr. Sime aims to do for the early history 
of the Jews what Niebuhr did for the early history of the 
Romans, and, after a careful examination of the many knotty 
difficulties connected with the historical sources, to build up a 
narrative, with what interest is possible, upon reasoned data. 
His task is timely, and it has been well done. The form the 
book has taken has probably been suggested by the Lectwres on 
the Old Testament in the Jewish Church, and The Prophets of 
Tsrael, for, following the model of these books, Mr. Sime inter- 
sperses his critical opinions in the midst of his consecutive 
narrative. Nor does Mr. Sime fall short when we ask for the 
picturesque detail, the brilliant local colouring, and the artistic 
grouping of material, which made the works of Robertson 
Smith so readable. The principles of method are deserving 
of notice. Two of them are so commonly acknowledged as to 
be unproductive. “The rules of historical research on which 
I have worked are those,” says our author, “ which have been 
applied in verifying the literature of Greece and Rome. Two 
of them were first stated in a book written eighteen hundred 
years ago to vindicate the truth of the Hebrew records. 
Josephus, a learned Jewish priest, was the author of that book ; 
and the position he maintained was the necessity of public 


(1) The Kingdom of All-Israel : its History, Literature, and Worship. By 
James Sime, M.A., F.R.S.E. London: James Nisbet & Co. 
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documents for an accurate history of any nation. This in- 
volved, first, a knowledge of the art of writing; and, second, 
the drawing up and the safe keeping of State papers.” But 
that the Jews could write when they came out of Egypt, and 
that they would preserve their written annals, who would 
question? It is from the two remaining principles of Mr. 
Sime’s method that he has reaped a rich harvest. Again let 
these principles be stated in his own language. “ Besides 
these two great principles (just mentioned), science,” he con- 
tinues, “recognises a third, which gives life and coherence to all 
literature. Every nation has a fountain-head of thought, from 
which a living stream flows into the darkest corners of its 
history. Homer’s poems are such a fountain-head; Shakespeare 
is another; the Pentateuch is a third. If, then, the Penta- 
teuch be the chief source of Hebrew literature, living rills will 
be found running from it throughout the after-history, in words, 
in quotations, and in ideas.” By working this vein of quota- 
tion, express and indirect, Mr. Sime has made some discoveries 
and accentuated many previous replies to the “ critical ” school. 
And his fourth rule, as he says, cannot be too strongly insisted 
on, that is, that “ professional words” should be used “in the 
sense attached to them in the legal or historical books of a 
nation.” In other words, Mr. Sime has endeavoured to trace 
the Book of Deuteronomy and the legal system of Leviticus in 
the earlier historical books of the Old Testament, and to trace 
these Mosaic writings, as he believes them, (1) by hunting for 
quotations of a more or less exact kind; and (2) by holding with 
a tenacious grasp to the technicalities of the Law. The result 
is that Mr. Sime has written what is, in our view, the finest 
reply yet given to the theory of Kuenen and Robertson Smith. 
Let any reader carefully go through, at any rate, the chapters 
on “ Law and Legislation among the Hebrews,” on the “ Litera- 
ture and Worship of the People,” on “ Deuteronomy—Antiquity 
of the Book,” and on “ Priests and Levites,” and he will see 
several of the strongholds of “ criticism” taken by criticism, 
at the same time that a remarkable defence of the orthodox 
theory of Jewish history is put forth. 

Some of the positions advanced we cannot indorse; some 
are so new that they require a longer process of verification 
than we have yet been able to give; but so many of the con- 
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tentions are fully warranted by the evidence that no writer of 
the opposite side can ignore the book, and retain his character 
for a love of unbiassed inquiry into truth. 


The Baird Lecture for 1882 (2) discusses a subject of growing 
interest with full information and rare sympathy. Professor 
Mitchell has already laid scholars under a debt of gratitude by 
his publication of Minutes of the Westminster Assembly, and 
the admirable preface whereby he introduced them. He‘has 
added largely to that debt by this excellent volume. No one 
can read it without gaining a remarkably clear insight into the 
times and circumstances which shaped one of the most re- 
markable compends of theology the world has ever known. 
We have long been convinced that a knowledge of the actual 
facts determining the form and contents of the Westminster 
Confession would be the best defence and also the best ex- 
position of that much misunderstood document, and a perusal 
of this volume has done much to deepen that conviction into 
certainty. 


We are not surprised that the historian of the early years of 
Christianity has been constrained to enter the field of apolo- 
getics. The arrogant claims advanced by Materialism have 
arrested his attention, and he bestirs himself to question the 
grounds on which they rest. He denies that Science has pro- 
nounced a final verdict on the world of mind and conscience, 
and maintains, what indeed even some eminent scientists who 
are not indisposed to Materialism have conceded, that “Science 
is not competent to affirm anything on questions of origin and 
of first principle.” He has published an elaborate study of 
the problems of knowledge, being, and duty (3), in which he 
examines, with marked impartiality, the various theories which 
propose to dispense with the supernatural in human history 
and destiny. He has evidently taken much pains to acquaint 
himself with the modern attacks made on the Christian argu- 


(2) The Westminster Assembly: its History and Standards, The Baird 
Lecture for 1882. By Alexander F. Mitchell, D.D., Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews. London: James Nisbet 
and Co. 

(3) A Study of Origins ; or, The Problems of Knowledge, of Being, and of 
Duty. By E. de Pressensé, D.D. Translated by Annie Harwood Holmden. 
London: Hedder and Stoughton. 
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ment, and he calmly meets them with a confidence which his 
reasonings prove not to be without warrant. Altogether this 
volume forms a valuable apologia, both scientific and philo- 
sophic. 


A companion volume has been published by the veteran 
ex-President of Oberlin College (4). Dissatisfied with ordi- 
nary histories of philosophy constructed on chronological lines, 
he has ventured to classify the various schools of thought as 
Idealistic, Naturalistic, Sceptical, or Realistic, and to subject 
them as so related to a close and searching criticism. Dr. 
Mahan has produced a very valuable because intelligible con- 
spectus of philosophic thought, which, apart altogether from 
the theory which he himself adopts and advocates, is excel- 
lently adapted to the requirements of the student who is 
anxious to familiarise himself with the various phases in the 
history of philosophy. In a general introduction (which is 
also published separately) he states the problems of philosophy 
and indicates the method of study, and in subsequent sections 
he examines the Oriental philosophy, the Grecian, the early 
Christian, and the Modern. The whole of the second volume 
is devoted to the latter, and deals at considerable length with 
the modern phases of Materialism and Evolution. 


Joseph Cook has returned from his voyage round the world, 
and has published from the Boston platform a full and 
interesting account of his observations and experiences. These 
are now embodied in a volume bearing the significant title, 
Advanced Thought (5). It goes without saying that most of 
his statements indicate ripeness of thought and acuteness of 
vision. There is hardly a dull sentence in the whole book, 
and whether we are inclined to accept or refuse his conclusions, 
we cannot refuse to acknowledge that the words of one whose 
width of culture is balanced by the profoundness of his 
reverence are entitled to the most careful consideration. It 
may interest our readers in this country to know his opinion 
on advanced thought in England and Scotland :— 


(4) A Critical History of Philosophy. By Asa Mahan, D.D., LL.D. 
London : Elliot Stock. 

(5) Advanced Thought in Europe, Asia, Australia, etc. By the Rev. Joseph 
Cook. London: Richard D. Dickinson. 
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“Tt is a characteristic of the more cultured circles in England, and espe- 
cially in Scotland, to ridicule the vagueness, evasiveness, slatternliness, and 
untenableness of materialistic and diagnostic definitions of matter and life. 

“You cannot live in the more cultured circles of Great Britain a month 
without greatly diminishing your respect for agnosticism and materialism. 
Yes ; but you say: ‘ England is the home of agnosticism.’ So it is. ‘The 
chief defenders of materialism are in Great Britain.’ So they are; but I 
am profoundly convinced, after conversations with the leaders of philo- 
sophical thought in University centres and elsewhere in the British Islands, 
that really advanced thinking in England is fundamentally anti-materialistic, 
anti-agnostic, and so really anti-Spencerian. You are sitting one day in 
Edinburgh, with a company of learned men, at table at dinner, and one of 
them says Herbert Spencer cannot read German. You think that must be 
a mistake, and turn to Professor Calderwood, and say: ‘Is it true? That 
is a strange assertion.’ ‘I have always understood it to be the truth.’ You 
ask the views of the whole company, and find that not a man doubts the 
assertion. Agnosticism, as represented by Spencer, has a very poor following 
north of the Tweed. You are in the study of Lionel Beale one day in 
London, Herbert Spencer’s home, and he says : ‘That man’s books contain 
so much false physiology that they will not be read ten years after his 
death, except as literary curiosities.’ And Lionel Beale is supposed to 
know something of physiology. You are afterward in Germany, and you 
find that Herbert Spencer is regarded as a bright man, indeed ; but by no 
means as a leader of modern philosophical thought. In short, as compared 
with Herman Lotze, you hear Herbert Spencer called a charlatan. It pains 
you not a little to find that your own country has large circles that follow 
him so loyally. It pains you to find that there is a British materialistic 
school. One day you express this view in company to professors of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, and one of them turns upon you somewhat sternly and 
says: ‘There is no British materialistic school. Britain includes Scotland 
and England. There is no Scotch materialistic school. There is no 
English materialistic school. If there is any materialistic school in these 
islands, it is a London and a Cockney materialistic school.’ This is Pro- 
fessor Tait, of Edinburgh. You hear the same sentiment expressed by 
Professor Veitch, of Glasgow, the biographer of Sir William Hamilton. 
But there is an Alexander Bain in Scotland, who defines matter,in the 
agnostic Spencerian way, as ‘a double-faced somewhat, physical on one 
side and spiritual on the other. You ask Lionel Beale what he thinks 
of this definition, and he says: ‘It is obvious nonsense.’ You quote 
that opinion to Professor Veitch or to a dozen others whom I will not 
have the pedantry to name, and you will find them all repudiating this 
central keystone of modern materialistic theories. I have been called 
a charlatan by Mr. Fiske, of Cambridge, for repudiating, in the name of 
clear ideas, the central tenets of the Spencerian philosophy. I will not call 
him a charlatan. He is the echo of a charlatan. He may be a man of 
vigour, but in philosophy he is in a Serbonian bog, and the more he 
struggles the more deeply he sinks. Give me the recent volume of Professor 
Bowne, of Boston University, a pupil of Lotze, rather than the work of any 
pupil of Herbert Spencer, who is not spoken of with profound intellectual 
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respect in the circles of the most advanced thought with which I have 
acquaintance in the Old World. 

“Do not misunderstand me. *This man has immense influence abroad. 
His scheme of thought is applied to all classes of subjects by a certain 
arrogant and noisy school of writers. But I am distinguishing between 
thought advanced enough to be really first class and that which is not more 
than third or fourth or fifth class. 

“The conviction that we must upset natural, law, and teach, not that 
the universe is governed by law, but only that it is governed according to 
law, is one of the profoundest scientific inspirations which British advanced 
thought offers to a lofty life. 

“You are conversing with Lionel Beale in the manner once common in 
the days of George Combe, and not yet outgrown. ‘Is it not fortunate,’ 
you say, ‘that this age knows so much of natural law? Ought we not to 
congratulate ourselves that humanity is coming to some real knowledge of 
the natural laws of the universe, and to a certain loyalty to them?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
answers this great physiologist ; ‘but what we need most is somebody to 
upset natural law.’ What does he mean? Somebody to show that natural 
law, without God’s will behind it, is nothing more in itself than a glove 
without a hand within it ; somebody to prove that God is omnipresent in 
all natural forces ; and that, as matter cannot move itself, all force must 
originate outside of matter; that is, from an omnipresent, infinite will. 
This was the doctrine of your own Professor Peirce, the greatest American 
mathematician. Precisely this is what is held by Dr. Carpenter, who lately 
honoured this city by a course of lectures, and this platform by a magniti- 
cent address, 

“ Advanced thought in England insists on what Carlyle calls natural 
supernaturalism. 

“T was amazed to find so little disturbance in the higher circles by 
agnosticism and materialism. Carlyle represents really advanced thought 
in this matter. I admit there is enough of the literature of agnosticism 
abroad ; but, as an editor of a fortnightly review said, not long since, the 
articles the agnostics publish are more in the style of military ostentation 
than of earnest battle. 

“The agnostics and the materialists keep their forces behind the hill of 
London journalism, and march them around and around the hill, and you 
think there is an immense army of them, for you never see the end. Many 
of our young editors here, a great number of smatterers in philosophy among 
literary men, hosts of graduates of our Universities, who have not mastered 
philosophy, think that the chief sign of the times is the marching of this 
little army around the top of the London height. It is visible to the eyes 
of the young Bengalees, of the young Japanese, of the young Chinese, of 
the young Australasian, and they far too often think this marching is the 
mighty tramp of modern progress. 

“You go to London, you enter University circles, you come into contact 
with men like Clerk Maxwell, whose ‘Life’ I hold in my hand, and which 
has just dropped from the press, and you find that this style of philosophy, 
this agnosticism, this semi-materialistic and often practically atheistic specu- 
lation, is really not controlling the most advanced thought of the British 
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Islands, and especially not the most advanced thought of Germany. You 
know that Heckel is one of the most persecuted men in Germany, simply 
because he is the defender of philosophical materialism. This Clerk Maxwell 
dies when you are in London. Who ishe? Let Helmholtz tell you. Who 
is Helmholtz? Probably the foremost physicist in Germany. You have a 
conversation with him, months later, while in Germany, and he expresses 
his general aceord with Lotze’s philosophy, and his anxiety that the successor 
of Lotze should teach the anti-materialistic Lotzian philosophy. Helmholtz 
goes to London, to deliver a eulogy of Clerk Maxwell. The ¢lite of the 
British scientific world listen to the address. Who is Clerk Maxwell? As 
devout a Christian as ever lay on a death-bed. A man equipped with a 
mathematical knowledge, which a Huxley and a Tyndall do not possess ; a 
man discussing the old and the new atomic theory, crystallisation, the origin 
of life, and other similar topics that lie on the border-land between religion 
and science, from the point of view of the most exact research, and utterly 
repudiating agnosticism and accepting the supernatural. He is eulogised 
by Helmholtz for his scientific knowledge, placed on the pinnacle of scientific 
fame, and his theism is regarded as one of the greatest claims to scientific 
respect.” 


Few books are so well entitled to a place on the shelves of 
the expositor of Scripture as Dr. Bruce’s systematic and 
critical study of the Parables of our Lord (6). When some of 
the chapters were published in the Homiletic Magazine they 
forcibly arrested our attention by their freshness and vigour. 
We then pointed out that “to a profound insight into the pur- 
pose of eavh parable there is added a remarkably wide acquaint- 
ance with the whole literature of the subject, recent and 
remote.” We ventured also to add, “ We know of no discus- 
sion of the Parables approaching this in completeness and 
excellence.” Subsequent examination of the completed volume 
enables us to repeat this opinion with even more emphasis. 
It is what our American friends would call “a live book.” 
We would not say a word in disparagement of Archbishop 
Trench’s serviceable volume, but we do not hesitate to express 
our preference for the work produced by the Scotch Professor ; 
and we are confident that those who possess both will at least 
confess that the latter, so far as practical usefulness is con- 
cerned, bears the palm. As an expositor of Scripture Dr. 
Bruce has already gained a good degree, and this new and 
singularly successful unfolding of the Parables makes us wish 
that he would leave the field of apologetics, in which his pain- 


(6) The Parabolic Teaching of Christ. By A. B. Bruce, D.D. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
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fully excessive desire to do the fullest justice to his opponents 
lays him open to the suspicion of his friends, for this larger and 
no less productive field in which he has proved himself already 
such an admirable and unexceptionable worker. 


The relations between Science and Faith are not likely to 
be adjusted for a long time to come. This is not the fault of 
Faith. It simply results from a fact which many forget, but 
which few have the hardihood to deny, viz.,a definite and final 
Science is yet far from being reached. Until scientific con- 
clusions logically and exactly drawn from undeniable and 
sufficient premises are forthcoming, there need be no attempt 
at adjustment. On this account we have always steadily 
opposed any present scheme of reconciliation. We respect 
Science, and sympathise most earnestly with its cultivators. 
Only we confess to some impatience at times when students of 
Science press objections against Revelation, which objections 
are themselves founded on incomplete observations, and are 
only entitled at best to a provisional recognition. 

The best work in defence of Scripture is to be done by a 
critical examination of the alleged facts and inferences which 
are adduced for its discredit. Of late, apologists who have 
specially dealt with the doubts suggested by Science, have 
learned this method. An excellent illustration of its service- 
ableness lies before us in the first volume of the Theological 
Library (7), which deals in detail with the following question : 
“ Does Science aid Faith in regard to Creation?” The author, 
in the first instance, states the Christian Faith on the subject 
of Creation; and thereafter fully and satisfactorily examines 
the scientific aspects of Creation. The volume evidences a 
thorough acquaintance with the latest speculations of Science, 
and a clearness of thought competent to assign them their true 
value. 


The second volume of the Theological Library proposes to 
answer the question, Is Life worth Living ? (8). Many of our 


(7) Does Science aid Faith in regard to Creation? By the Right Rev. 
Henry Cotterill, D.D., F.R.S.E. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

(8) Life: Is it worth living? By the Rev. John Marshall Lang, D.D., 
Minister of the Barony Parish, Glasgow. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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readers are aware that a book with the same title has already 
been published, and that it gave rise to some discussion. 
It could not be characterised as a strong: book; nay, it 
was even throughout pervaded by a tone of hesitancy and 
uncertainty. Nevertheless we have reason to believe it has 
proved, in not a few cases, wnsettling. Indeed, this wnsettle- 
ment, determined by various causes, is one of the gravest 
dangers of the present day, and there can be no better service 
rendered than a firm and faithful exposure of the unfair- 
ness and unjustness of the arguments by which this unsettle- 
ment is produced. In the volume before us, Dr. Marshall 
Lang proves his appreciation of what our time needs, and 
supplies a valuable contribution to what we may call the 
materia medica of Christian Ethics. Both the style and 
spirit of the volume entitle it to hearty commendation, and 
it is specially fitted for our young men, as it is replete with 
honest thought and earnest purpose. 


At His Feet (9) contains short practical and spiritual 
readings upon the words and life of our Lord. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton send us a handsomely got 
up and illustrated volume (10) by one whose name is a house- 
hold word in this country and America. It is not, strictly 
speaking, an autobiography, but rather a mélange, containing re- 
miniscences of people and places, and of the incidents the author 
has met with in his long and varied career. Mr. Gough has 
succeeded in producing a work of great interest, and one which 
cannot fail to do real service to the Temperance cause. 


Mr. Brown’s little book (11) is an interesting and popular 
explanation of the relation of the Tabernacle and its services 
to Christ and the Church, copiously illustrated, and well fitted 
to be useful and suggestive to teachers and preachers. 


(9) At His Feet. Daily Lessons in the Gospels for Devotional Use. By the 
Rev. Stringer Rowe. London: Wesleyan Conference Office. 

(10) Sunlight and Shadow ; or, Gleanings from my Life-work. By John B. 
Gough, Hodder and Stoughton. 

(11) The Tabernacle of Israel, and its Priests and Sacrifices. By William 
Brown. Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 
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From the Reticious Tract Society we have received a new 
edition of Bogatzky’s Treasury, with an excellent biographical 
sketch of the author, written by the Rev. John Kelly. Also :— 


The Holy Spirit in Man: Some Aspects of His work as dwelling within 
the Believer. By Rev. A. Douglas M‘Millan. 


Though simple and unpretending, yet scriptural, devout, and 
instructive. 

Romanism: a Doctrinal and Historical Examination of the Creed of 
Pope Pius IV. By Rev. Robert Charles Jenkins, M.A. 


A serviceable contribution to the Romish controversy by a 
competent writer. 





From ELuiot Stock :— 


Sermons, Homiletical Expositions, and Leading Thoughts on Texts of 
Scripture. By Thomas Davies, M.A., Ph.D. 

Not equal throughout ; but containing many good thoughts 
well expressed. 


Faith: the Life-root of Science, Philosophy, Ethics, and Religion. By 
H. Griffith, F.G.S. 


Evidences wide reading and careful thought. 


PRINTED BY T. AND A, CONSTABLE, PRINTERS TO HER MAJESTY, 
AT THE EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

















